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A STUDY OF THE ANTI-DEMOCRATIC 
POTENTIAL OF TEACHERS 


STEWART JONES 
EUGENE L. GAIER 
University of Illinois 


Introduction 


THE POINEER WORK of Lewin, Lippitt ana White (4) demonstrat- 
ing.the impact of social climate on child behavior, has aided in mod- 
ifying the earlier school emphasis on academic learning. At present, 
there is an increasing interest in psychological and social growth as. 
a product of classroom interaction among teachers and students. This 
interest has gained research impetus by the reported investigations 
of the effect of teacher attitudes upon their pupils (3, 6, 7). Young 
(8) has asserted that many teachers are authoritarian in nature, have 
pre-determined attitudes, employ stereotyped and consequently mal- 
adaptive types of approaches to many problems, when һе: states that:, 


Another typical response is overen ie оп оБбНепсе. 
to authority. The teacher’s own frustration at her inferior 
status, for example, may cause her unconsciously to find _ 
Some compensation in strict rules and constant demands for 
obedience from her pupils. The prevalence of the parental 
pattern, anticipated by the community itself, supports the 
teacher in many of these personal forms of substitute satis- 
factions. 

Closely related to this authoritarian pattern is the teacher 
who is insistent upon conformity to a wide range of external 
details or who is petty, resorts to continual nagging and 
whose discipline is constantly to the fore. Again, there is 
the teacher who is given ovér to repeated and almost cmni- 
present moralizing, not only in regard to the school subjects 

. 
. 
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but respecting the behavior and attitudes of the children be- 
fore her. 

The present study was initiated to determine the degree of author- 
itarianism in the beliefs and attitudes of public-school teachers. ‘‘At- 
titude’’ is here used in the manner defined by Kretch and Crutchfield 
(2), 

As an enduring organization of motivational, emotional, 
perceptual, and cognitive processes with respect to some 
aspect of the individual’s world. 

We were here interested in investigating whether teachers differ 
in some of their basic attitudes from 1) those people preparing to 
teach (i, е. , students working toward a degree in education), and 2) 
those college students not interested in the teaching profession. Spec- 
ifically, the investigation was concerned with attempts to measure the 
degree of authoritarianism of the present subjects as could be inferred 
by the use of the measures of ethnocentrism and ‘‘anti-democratic po- 
tential’’ developed by the Berkeley group (1). We were also interested 
in the effects on teacher attitude of such factors as length of teaching 
experience, age, sex, and level of teaching. 


Method 


The results „of the present investigation are based on the use of the 
Ethnocentrism (E) and Pre-Fascistic (F) Scales, devised by the Berke- 
ley Group (1), in Form 45 of their questionnairel. It was believed 
that these instruments would lend themselves well to tapping the author- 
itarian character of our subjects. Levinson (1) has asserted that: ' 

Ethnocentrism is based on a pervasive and rigid ingroup- 
outgroup distinction; it involves Stereotyped negative imagery 
and hostile attitudes regarding outgroups, stereotyped pos- 
itive imagery and submissive attitudes regarding ingroups, 
a hier: , authoritarian view of group interaction in 
— which ingroups are rightly dominant, outgroups subordinate. 
Sanford, etal., (1) describe the variables which go together to form 
the F Scale аза single syndrome: ‘‘a more or less enduring struc- 
ture in the person that renders him receptive to antidemocratic prop- 
aganda."' The F Scale is purported to measure such variables as: 


1. This questionnaire was reprinted by permission from the Authoritarian | 


Personality by T. iJ. Adorno, Else Trenkel-Brunswik, Daniel J, Levinson 
and Re Ме Sanford, Harper and Brothers, 1950. 
š » 
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TABLE I 


CHARACTERISTICS OF THE THREE GROUPS OF THREE VARIABLES 
ASSUMED TO BE RELATED TO SOCIO-ECONOMIC STATUS 


pE 
Mean Number 


Mean Number of Political and 
Mean of of Social Professional Grps. Mean in- 
Estimated Income Groups per with which each come of 
in Ten Years! Person' Member Affiliated Father? 
Teachers 5270 ‚42 1.5 5200 
(N = 57) 
Pre-Teachers 5000 .51 .21 5100 
(М = 76) 
Моп-Теасһегв 6600 . 81 .26 1000 


(М = 62) 


!5ubjects asked to estimate their yearly income ten years hence. Figures shown 
are means of the amounts estimated. 

?Subjects asked to list all organizations with which they were affiliated. These were 
arbitrarily subdivided into two groups, social and political-professional. The figures 
show the mean number of such groups listed by the respondents. 


SThese means are given to the nearest, even one-hundred dollars. 


TABLE H 


2 RELIGIOUS AFFILIATION AND RELIGIOUS ATTENDANCE OF THE THREE GROUPS 
(ALL FIGURES ARE PERCENTAGES OF TOTAL RESPONSES) 


Church Attendance 


Church Affiliation 
Major Minor 
n m fru. 
Sect None ly Often Se Never 


Sect Catholic Jewish 


Teachers 65 9 4 
(N = 57) 
Pre-Teachers 59 21 7 
(N = 76) 
'  Non-Teachers 57 12 16 
(N - 62) 
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...Conventionalism, authoritarian submission, authoritarian 
aggression, anti-introception (opposition to the tender-mind- 
ed) superstition and stereotypy, power and ‘toughness’, pro- 
jectivity (projection outwards of unconscious emotional im- 
pulses), sex (exaggerated concern with sexual ‘goings оп’). 

Subjects— This questionnaire was administered to three groups of 
students enrolled at the University of Illinois during the Spring semes- 
ter, 1951. Our population was selected from three distinct groups, in 
an attempt to test our initial hypothesis. 

Group I, The Teacher (T) Group, consisted of 57 teachers enrolled 
in both university residence and extra-mural courses in the College of 
Education. These 26 women and 31 men ranged in age from 21 to 62 
years, with a median age of 27.6 years. Teaching experience varied 

‚ from one-half year to 34 years, with about an equal division of exper- 
ience in elementary and high school teaching. 

Group II, the Pre-Teacher (PT) Group, consisted of 76 students 
who had done supervised practice teaching in public schools for one 
semester, but who had not engaged in teaching on their own. They 
were preparing for professional positions for the coming year. These 
21 women and 55 men in this group ranged in age from 20 to 41 years, 
with a median age of 23. 8 years. 

Group III, the Non-Teacher (NT) Group, consisted of 62 students 
from two classes in advanced journalism. These 19 women and 43 
men, with an age range from 19 to 38 years and a median age of 22.4 
years, were juniors and seniors in the College of Liberal Arts. These 
subjects differed from the Teacher Group in a number of seemingly 
important variables such as age, emphasis of instruction, etc. How- 
ever the makeup of the Non- Teacher Group is comparable with that 
of the Pre-Teacher people, as the latter were Seniors and first se- 
mester graduate students. 

Questionnaires were administered to each group during a regular 
class period under c able testing conditions. Anonymity was 
maintaij.ed for all Pe. m and their scores were not reported to the 
subjects. 

The questionnaire consists of three sections: Section I contains 
background data such as age, Sex, marital status, and religious and 
politicalaffiliation. Section II, comprising the E and F Scales, con- 
Sists of a series of statements, as: 

1) Human nature being what it is, there will always be war 
and conflict. 
2) Obedience and respect for authority are the most im- 
portant virtues children should learn. 
3) Zoot suiters prove that when people of their type have 
too much money and freedom, they just take advantage 
" and cause trouble. 


n 


TABLE III 


PERCENTAGE OF PERSONS IN EACH GROUP AFFILIATED WITH EACH 
OF FOUR POLITICAL PARTIES 


MÀ 


Total 
Republicans Democrats Socialists Progressives per cent 


Teachers 52 48 0 0 100 
(N = 57) 
Pre-Teachers 51 46 0 3 100 
= 76) 
Non-Teachers 70 28 2 0 100 
(N= 62) 


(6967 ‘әдшә}йәб 


ЧАТУЭ-5ЯМОГ 


Teacher 
(М = 57) 
Рге-Теасһег 


g 
eee 
E Scale F Scale E and F Combined 

High Low High Low High Low 

Score Score Range Score Score Range Score Score Range 
106 28 78 153 55 98 154 89 154 
96 22 74 138 45 93 223 67 ` 156 
96 24 12 154 41 113 224 13 151 


e 
TABLE IV 


RANGE OF SCORES ON THE E, F, AND COMBINED SCALES FOR 
THE THREE GROUPS 


нонуябян TVNOLLVOnGSH до TYNUNOL 
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Twenty statements such as these compose the E Scale, and thirty 
similar items make up the F Scale. The subjects were instructed to 
mark statements with one of six values (+3 to -3) to indicate degree of 
agreement or disagreement with each item. The last section consists 
of a series of eight open-end questions, such as: 


2) We all have impulses and desires which are at times hard 
to control, but which we try to keep in check. What desires 
do you often have difficulty in controlling? 

Background factors (taken from Section I of the questionnaire) were 
coded numerically and included with the tabulation of each item of the 
E and F Scales. The responses to the open-end questions were class- 
ified under a number of qualitative categories derived by the authors 
and are treated in the next section (Part IIID), 


Results 


Since the sample used in this study was intact class groups, these 
results can be generalized only to the hypothetical population for which 
these groups may be considered random samples. 

А. Background and Personal Data of Groups— The personal data 
collected in section I of the questionnaire showed certain marked dif- 
ferences among the three groups. The summary of this data is shown 
in Tables I, II, and III. T 

Although differences appear in religious affiliation among groups, 
these are not statistically significant. In the matter of attendance, 
however, differences between teachers and the other groups are sig- 
nificant. Achi square of the values under “Church Attendance" is 
18.38, with six degrees of freedom, giving a probability of . 01 that 
Such differences could be accounted for through chance factors. This 
would indicate a trend for these teachers (as attendance is reported) 
to attend church more frequently than either of ogr other groups. 

B. Comparison of Groups on Ethnocentrism And Anti-Demr=ratie 
Potential—The range of scores for both scales was large in all three 
groups, as is shown in Table IV. The differences among the groups 
in mean scores is shown in Table V. 

As is apparent in Table V, no statistically significant differences 
were obtained among these three groups on the E Scale. The within- 
group variability here exceeds the variability existing among the groups. 
The differences were more pronounced on the F Scale. Whereas the 
T and the NT groups had roughly comparable averages, the mean for 
the PT Group was considerably lower—presumably indicating a some- 
what lower degree of anti-democratic potential than present in the 
other groups. The “t' value of the mean difference between the pre- 
teachers and non-teachers was 3.34, and between the pre-teaclíers 


TABLE V 
ашат AMONG THE THREE GROUPS ОМ THE E AND Е SCALES 


Mean F Scale 
Mean E Scale Pre-Facistic Mean Total 
(Ethnocentrism) S. D. Tendency S. D. EandFScales 8. D. 

Teachers 53. 90 27.4 102.25 24.6 150. 60 38.1 

(N = 57) 
Pre-Teachers 50.50 19.3 93.20 25.2 139. 15 32.2 

(М = 76) 
Non- Teachers 51.04 11.2 106. 02 20.4 149. 99 41.0 
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TABLE VI 


COMPARISON OF THE SCORES OF THE PRESENT STUDY WITH GROUP 
SCORES REPORTED BY SANFORD’S ETAL ON 
ON THE F SCALES, FORM 45 


N Mean on 
F Scale 
Present Study 
Teachers 57 3.36 
Pre-Teachers 16 3.12 
Non- Teachers 62 3.50 
Data of ЗВ мота’в etal 
Testing Class Women 59 3.62 
San Quentin Prisoners , 110 4.73 
Psychiatric Clinic Women 71 3.69 
. . Psychiatric Clinic Men 50 3.82 
^ — 0 
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and teachers, 2. 11, giving probabilities of . 01 and . 04 respectively 
that these differences could occur by chance factors alone. When th 
scores of two scales were combined, the relative magnitude of the 
differences among the groups diminished.2 However, the ‘‘t’’ value 
of the mean differences between the pre-teachers and teachers was ` 
1. 82 and between the pre-teachers and non-teachers, 1.69. Prob- ` 
abilities were thus slightly above the value necessary in rejecting the 
null hypothesis at the . 05 level. | 
C. Comparison of These Groups with Berkeley Groups—In order. 
to find where teachers stood with respect to larger, more varied groi 
than those included in this study, their scores were compared with ` 
those of the subjects tested by Sanford et al. (1). They reported the 
results of the use of Form 45 of the questionnaire with several groi ps 
using item means rather than total means as presented here. Table] 
contains the comparison of their findings with those of our groups. 
D. Comparison of Teachers with Pre-Teachers on Specific Items 
Since explanation based on scores often eclipses the points of differ- 
encé on specific items, a comparison of the teachers with the pre- 
teachers on all the items of the Е Scale was made. This comparisol 
appeared justified since the mean differences were significant, andit 
indicated that approximately 40 per cent of the difference betweento t 
scores was attributable to only five of the 30 items included on the ` y 
Scale. These items, together with the mean differences and ‘‘t’’ vali 
are contained in Table VII. 
E. Comparison of Groups on Open-End Questions —As noted a- 
bove, the responses to each of the eight open-end questions were 
grouped into a number of categories, e.g., on Item 1, “We all have 
times wnen we feel below par. What moods or feelings are the most 
unpleasant or disturbing to you?’’, responses were categorized as 
vertaining to: 
1) worry about the future 
2) opncern over ту matters 
3) anxiety concerning realization of goals 
4) depression about social injustice 
5) depression because of other person's abuse of self 1 
6) worry or guilt resulting from respondent's treatment of others. 
7) feelings of guilt unclassified 
8) sex-related 
In most categories, the three groups were quite similar in the fre- ` 
quency and kinds of responses. However, there were some apparent 
differences on each. With one or two exceptions, the teachers and 


2. This is expected, since differences 
to M ERR Ta among groups on the E Scale 
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*pre-teachers were comparable in their response patterns. 

Analysis of the open-end questions indicated the following differ- 
ences among the groups: 

1) As might be expected, pre-teachers and non-teachers are more 
concerned about the future (including military service) than are the 
teachers, due to age differences, past military experiences and de- 
pendents. 

2) Apparently teachers are more apt than the other groups to 
worry over acts which have affected others (the fear that they have 
hurt others). Both teachers and pre-teachers appear to be more 
zensitive to both others’ reactions toward them, and anxiety about 
their treatment of others than are the non-teachers. 

3) Both teachers and pre-teachers reported instances of verbal 
aggression more often than non-teachers as either а ‘‘hard-to-control, 
impulse, ” ог as a basis for feelings of depression. 

Е. A More Intensive Analysis of the Teacher Group—As shown 
in Table VI, none of the means of the present groups was as high on 
values of the F Scale as those groups reported by Sanford et al. The 
means were almost identical for the groups which were comparable 
(their testing class women, and our Non-Teacher Group). Moreover, 

. means of the teachers’ and non-teachers’ scores closely approximated 
their results. But the variability within all groups was great. 
range of the combined E and F scores for the T-group, 86 to 243, was 
very great. © 

ш аа attempt to note possible covarying functions of scores, a more 
thorough analysis was applied to the teachers. Our first questton was 

. whether magnitude of scores is dependent upon such factors as age, 
sex, and length of teaching. In general, this analysis produced no fac-' 
tors which could be identified as related to test scores. The obtained 
Pearson Product-Moment correlation coefficient between age and 
scores was .005. A correlation coefficient of . 17 was obtained be- 
tween length of teaching time and combined E and F scores. These 
were at a level expected by chance alone. When Фе group wasqdivid- 
ed according to sex (31 males and 26 females), the obtained means 
were 153. 85 and 160. 49 for women and men respectively. With 
Standard deviations in the neighborhood of 40, these means are well 
within the range expected by chance. 

When considerations of religion (as evidenced by reported church 
attendance) and political affiliation were inspected, differences were 
stil. within the range acceptable as due to chance variation. The cor- 
relation between the degree of religious attendance and total scores 
was.20, With 56 degrees of freedom, this value gives а “t” score 
of 1.78, which has a P value above . 05, and is so low that conclusions 
or predictions about a relationship are unwarranted. The mean of 
that group of teachers (N—24) who professed affiliation with the Re- 
publican party was 166.66, and for the Democrats (N—22), “145. 45. 
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The mean difference of 21. 21 points was such that a ‘‘t’’ of 1. 86 was 
obtained, This was not of sufficient magnitude to reject the null hy- 
pothesis. 

Although teaching experience per se is not related to the magnitude 
of scores, it was found that higher scores were earned by those teach- 
ers who had taught in both elementary and high school. The total 
score mean for the group which had taught only at one school level 
(N—45) was 147.11, while those who had taught in both (N—12) aver- 
aged 179.33. The mean difference of 32. 22 points resulted in 2 `+” 
value of-2. 64, significant at about the . 02 level with 27 d. f. 

The top ten and the bottom ten scores (on combined E and F Scales) 
were selected, and a comparison made between the backgrounds of 
the high-score and the low-score groups, for were particularly in- 
terested in the characteristics of the extremes of the distribution of 
the Teacher Group. A comparison of these extremes is shown in 
Table УШ. 

Teachers with high scores seemed to differ from the low-scoring 
group in political affiliation, and in their expression of religious af- 
filiation. A Chi Square of the values shown under ‘‘Political Affili- 
ation’’ is 5. 00, which with one degree of freedom gives a P of . 05 
that this is a chance difference; and the Chi Square of 9. 6 for the 
values under religious affiliation a P of less than . 01 that such a 
chance difference. It may also be noted that high scorers had more 
elementary teaching experience, and had taught slightly longer than 
the low scorers. 


Discussion 


If the obtained scores are а true representation of authoritarianism, 
the range of scores produced with the groups of the present study is 
80 great that little difficulty will be met in ordering such persons on 
this dimension. However, several саш гайы ели our ас- 
ceptance of these scores at their face value. Іт first plac) some 
of the present subjects reported, after taking the test, that they were 
able to ‘‘see-through it.” They could see that it was an attempt to 
tap prejudices and stereotyped thinking, and they could accordingly 
Slant their responses at will. Secondly, there is probably some dis- 
crepancy between academic and working attitudes. It seemed арраг- 
ent that students were responding as they thought they should respond, 
rather than as they actually felt. The teacher may know the kind of 
attitudes he as a teacher should have and slant hís responses accord- 
ingly. 

The statistically significant differerices among our groups on the 
prefascistic scale is not explainable in terms of any of the collected 
background factors. Perhaps the PT Group, all full-time gtudents 


: & 
e TABLE УШ 


CHARACTERISTICS OF TEACHERS WITH THE TEN HIGHEST SCORES 
ON THE E AND F SCALES COMBINED VERSUS THE 
TEN WITH THE LOWEST SCORES 


Mean Mean of 
Mean Annual Est. Income 


Prot. Named Relig. , Tot. Yrs. Tot. Yrs. Mean of 
Group Sex Age Income in Ten Yrs. 


Dem. Rep.| Uncl. Sect 


10High 5-F 
Scores 5-М 34.2 2577 5000 
10Low 5-Е 
Scores 5-М 31.5 2700 5400 


Atten.^ Element. High Sch. Tot. Yrs. 


1 Under “Named Sect'' are figures for those persons who Specified Methodist, Lutheran, etc. Those who 
simply wrote ‘‘Protestant’’ are listed as “Prot. Uncl." 

2 These means were obtained by converting to numerical scores the four possible categories of response: 
Regularly 4, Often 3, Seldom 2, Never 1. Ў 
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in education, had given sufficient consideration to these important 
attitudes in their course work resulting, at least in written expression, 
that their academic attitudes were more liberal Perhaps having be- 
come familiar with the origin and nature of such attitudes and scales 
for measuring them, they were less naive than the other groups. A 
look at the items оп the Е Scale which were higher for the T Group t 
than the Pt Group seems to give a cluster of attitudes which have com- 
mon elements. Two of the items, 2 and 23 (See Table V) deal wita 
attitudes about the behavior of children; and two items, 13 and 47, 
deal with aspects of customs and mores. This may indicate that 
teaching experience, or selection has operated to make some teach- 
ers more inflexible in their perception and judgments about children, 
customs and mores. Further research may possibly identify the ex- 
tent and source of these attitudes. 

Teachers' relatively high scores may simply reflect that their at- 
titudes have grown more similar to the attitudes of their communities, 
whereas the pre-teachers, as full time students in a university context 
Still retain the more liberal attitudes of the college surroundings. As 
previously noted, even the Teacher Group is somewhat lower on the F 
Scale than somewhat comparable groups of the Berkeley studies. This 
is contrary to what might be expected, as we might well assume that 
being in a role of authority (the central figure in a classroom year 
after year—the person whose decisions in many cases are final judg- 
ments) would lead to more generalized authoritarian attitudes. We 
suggest that one of the following explanations may account for the 
comparatively low scores of the present group of téachers: 

1) Certain authoritarian attitudes are specific to situations, i.e. , 
there is a small relationship between classroom authoritarianism 
and general authoritarianism as measured by the E and Е Scales. 3 

2) The classroom situation is not as authoritarian а setup as we 
have been led to believe—possibly due to the current emphasis in ed- 
ucational literature of the work of group Aynamicsgand student-genter- 
ed techniques. 2 

3) Teachers’ acquaintance with the kinds of attitudes they believe 
the investigators would want them to have may distort the present 
results. 7 

Responses ёо open-end questions, in general, indicated differences 
among the groups which were consistent with what was already known 
about the differences in the groups’ backgrounds. However, one add- 
ed difference is the apparently greater sensitivity to the feelings of 
others which was evidenced in the responses of teachers and pre- 
teachers. 


3. Research designed to test this hypothesis is under way by the present 
investigators. . E 


€ 
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The fact that various characteristics of teachers, such as age, 
length of teaching, level of teaching, religiosity, and political affil- 
iation were seemingly not related to authoritarianism, as measured 
by the questionnaire, appears as evidence that such factors are but 
surface manifestations of a more basic attitude structure. Indirect 
evidence for this is found in the fact that teachers who have taught at 
both levels of school have higher degrees of authoritarianism than 
those who have taught at one level. I it may be assumed that moving 
from one level to another is an indication of job disatisfaction, we 
may assume that one of the important factors back of such attitudes 
might be more basic feelings about work and other areas, This sug- 
gests that the etiology of these authoritarian attitudes must be sought 
in more basic perceptions of the self, family, work and community. 


Summary and Conclusions 


Ап Ethnocentric and Pre-Fascistic questionnaire (Form 45) de- 
vised by the Berkeley Group, for tapping authoritarian attitudes, was 
administered to three groups, teachers, pre-teachers, and non-teach- 
ers, all students at the University of Illinois. Data provided by the 
questionnaire included background factors, scores on an ethnocentric 
and pre-fascistic scale, and responses to a series of eight open-end 
questions. Added to the questionnaire was a section designed to re- 
Mens the amount and types of teaching experience, Findings were as 

lows: : 

1. Comparison of the three groups revealed differences in each 
ofthe above areas. In factors of background, it was found that both’ 
pre-teachers and teachers had a lower level of aspiration in terms 
of salary ten years hence than the non-teachers. Also, the non- 
teachers were, according to their reports of their fathers' incomes, 
from a higher economic level. There was a significant difference in 
the number and types,of social and professional-political groups with 
which tK) subjects were affiliated. In the matter of religious affili- 
ation, it was found that teachers gave a report of considerably more 
frequent church attendance than did the other groups. The non-teach- 
ers, reported 70 per cent affiliation with the Republican Party, while 
the pre-teachers and teachers reported about 50 per cent Republican 
and 50 per cent Democratic affiliation. Even though the groups were 
qualitatively quite different in a number of background factors, these 
observed differences did not manifest themselves as being related to 
individual tests scores. 


1. Another explanation would be that the scales are not valid 
measures 
of authoritarianism. Methods of validation of the instrument have = 
been sharply criticized by Luchins (5). 
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2. No significant differences were found among the groups on 
measured ethnocentrism. On anti-democratic potential, however, 
the pre-teachers were significantly lower than either of the other 
groups. Scores for all groups were slightly lower than those re- 
ported by the Berkeley group for somewhat comparable groups. In 
no case were differences great enough to warrant general conclusions 
about the attitude structure of the sample. 

3. The items discriminating most between teachers and pre-teach- 
ers appeared to be concerned with social customs and mores, as well 
as with pre-determined evaluation of children's behavior. Comparison 
of scores with background factors of teachers provided no significant 
relationship between authoritarianism and age, length of teaching, 
School level taught, frequency of church attendance, or political af- 
filiation. Those who had taught at both elementary and high-school 
levels made significantly higher scores than those who had taught at 
but one grade level. 

4. In a comparison of the ten high-scoring teachers (high ethno- 
centrism and anti-democratic potential) with the ten lowest, the upper 
group was higher in religious attendance, amount of elementary school 
experience, and in total years taught. In addition, more of the high 
Scorers professed affiliation with the Republican party. 

5. In an overall appraisal of results, it must be noted that no mark- 
ed differences between these groups in the degree of authoritarianism 
as measured was found. No conclusive evidence was found to show 
that teachers are significantly higher (or lower) than other groups in 
this dimension of personality. 

The question as to the effect of such attitudes upon classroom be- 
havior is a crucial one, in the face of present world conditions, and 
research to find relationships between these general attitudes and 
classroom attitudes is under way. 


e © 
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A COMPARATIVE STUDY OF 1939 AND 1950 


ACHIEVEMENT TEST RESULTS IN THE 
HAWTHORNE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
IN OTTAWA, KANSAS * 


NORRIS F. BURKE 
Hawthorne Elementary School 
Ottawa, Kansas 


KENNETH E. ANDERSON 
University of Kansas 
Lawrence, Kansas 


The Problem 


MANY PEOPLE say that the schools of today are not doing a good 
job of teaching the *«fundamentals'' or “three К’5”. They contend that 
children in the **good old days” really learned how to read, write, 
spell and cipher. ° ў d 

The questions that follow are: гро children in elementary schools 
today master the fundamental subjects as well аз their parents and 
grandparents did? Does modern education neglect the three R's?" 

The authors nave been concerned with these questions for some- 
time. This was an attempt to evaluate the results of the teaching done 
in one grade school. The purpose of the study was to make a compar- 
ison of pupils’ achievement test scores in the Hawthorne Elementary 
School, Ottawa, Kansas, for the years 1939 and E 

e 


The School 


The Hawthorne Elementary School has a kindergarten and the first 
six grades. It is located in a town of 10, 000 population in an average 
community. The enrollment in 1939 was 324 children and in 1950 there 
were 307 children enrolled. Š 

The curriculum of the school in 1939 could well be classed.as the 
formal subject matter type where textbooks were used predominately. 


* The title of the Master's Thesis submitted by Mr. Burke in partial 
fulfillment of the requirements for the degree of Master of Science 
in Education, Kenneth E. Anderson, adviser. A 
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The curriculum in 1950, while still using subjécts and textbooks, was 
enriched by the use of educational films, filmstrips, radio programs, 
field trips and other visual education aids to teaching. In 1950, less 
Stress was put on the memorization of facts and more time spent on 
the development of attitudes, work habits, and the social living of child- 
ren. 


The Pupils 


The pupils who attended the school were from homes of the labor- 
ing class of people as well as from the middle class of people. 

The 1950 pupils had kindergarten experience, whereas, the major- 
ity of the 1939 group had not been to kindergarten. 

The 1939 group was slightly older than the 1950 group in most of 
the grades; however, the difference in age between the two groups was 
not enough to be significant. 

Table Г shows the number of pupils іп the study in each grade for the 
two years, 1939 and 1950. Records were not available for all of the 
pupils for both years of the study. 

The intelligence of the pupils was an important factor in the study 
and the differences in intelligence between the groups were adjusted 
for in the calculations for most of the comparisons made. The same 
intelligence tests were given the 1950 groups as had been given in 1939 
with the exception of grades two and three. 


The Teachers 


Three of the teachers in 1939 did not have а college degree and the 
Same was true in 1950. Seven of the teachers in 1950 would be called 
beginning teachers as they had two or less years of experience; where- 
as, all but one of the 1939 тереги had nine or more years of exper- 


ience. © @ 


This study was based on the results of the Metropolitan Achievement 
Tests given to the 162 pupils in grades one to six on May 12, 1939 and 
and 216 pupils in these grades who took the same tests but different 
forms on May 16, 1950. : 

АП scores were recorded às grade equivalents on the class record 
Sheets for the pupils who took the tests. 

The Metropolitan Achievement Tests given in 1939 were the old 
forms, whereas those given in 1950 were the new forms, The old 
forms were not available to give in 1950. 
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TABLE I 


NUMBER OF STUDENTS IN THE VARIOUS GRADES 


IN THE STUDY 
— 5) 
Year Grade Total 
I п ш IV у VI 
1939 22 18 35 36 19 32 
162 
1950 27. 830 37 42 35 45 216 


АО aL и. 


TABLE II 


SUMS OF SQUARES FOR ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE 
AND COVARIANCE, GRADE FIVE, READING 


к= л л HAMM ати 
zz? 


Year Number 2Y? EYZ 
1939 19 4771.7894 205.94 14.3115 
1950 35 13624.1714 546.69 29. 675 


1 
18395. 9608 752. 6335 43. 9869 


Total .54 18561. 4814 112.1592 46. 2903 
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In the Booklet of Norms are found tables of corresponding scores ` 
on old and new forms of the Metropolitan Achievement Tests. These © 
have been provided in order to enable the test user to express results - 
onthe old Forms A, B, C, D, and E of these tests in terms of scores 
on the new Forms R, 8, T, U, and V, and vice versa, 1 l 

А11 the grade equivalents of the 1950 group on the new Forms R-V | 
of the achievement test were converted to equal grade equivalents on 


the old Forms A-E by means of these tables given in the Booklet of 
Norms. 


| 

| 

The Statistical Analysis I 

The hypothesis to be tested was that there was no significant differ: 
ence in mean achievement test results for Students of the 1939 group 

іи the subjects of their grade аз compared with the mean achievement | 

test results for the students of the 1950 group for the same subjects ` 

of the same grade. 

The basic assumptions which had to be satistied before the analysis - 

of variance and covariance tool could be applied were:? і 

E 

l. that the variables under consideration must be approximately 

normally distributed in the population. ; 

2. that Шеге Was no difference between the standard deviations ! 

39 groups and the 1950 groups with respect to the j 


of the 1 
dependent variable. 
3. that there was no difference between the within partial re- 
gression coefficients of the 1939 groups and the 1950 groups. 
| In order to test the first basic assumption, sample distributions 


1 Pooklet of Norms. Metropolitan Achievement Tests, World 
Book Company, шл ew York, р. 5. 


2 Tb18., p. 7-14. 


$ Jim Schunert, "The Association of Mathematical Achievement 
with Certain Factors Resident in the Teacher, in the Teach 
ing, in the Pupil, end in the School," 


Journal of Experi- 
mental Educetion, 19, 3: 222-224; March, 1951. 
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was not great. Fisher has proved that for curves that exhibit only 

a moderate departure from normality, the efficiency remains reason- 
ably high. For the t test and F test used later in the analysis, it has 
been snown that no serious error for a slight departure from normal- 
ity is introduced'in the significance levels.9 Thus in grade four, the 
departures from normality were not too marked. It is reasonable to 
expect much the same kind of distributions in the case of the scores 
in the other grades. Н 

The conclusions based upon the statistical techniques used must be 
tempered by the fact that normality of each of the distributions was 
not rigorously tested. 

The second and third basic assumptions were tested by using the 
Welch-Nayer L, test. 

Where all the basic assumptions were met, the technique of analy- 
sis of variance and covariance was applied holding intelligence con- 
stant. When the Е уашез were significant, the means were adjusted 
{ог the differences in intelligence. 

The analysis of variance and covariance technique could not be ap- 
plied to all of the subjects of all of the grades as both assumptions 
were not met. When this happened the Cochran-Cox technique was 
used. 

A t test was made when the test for homogeneity of variances Was 
accepted but the test for homogeneity of regression was rejected. 

The twenty-seven comparisons made in this study were carried on 
in the manner desoribed above. Throughout the study the null hypoth- 
esis was in use. The use of the designatory word ‘‘accept’’ therefore 
was interpreted to mean that the test had in fact demonstrated no dif- 
ference, while the use of the term “reject” indicated that there was 
a difference significant at the specified level of confidence. 


Sample Calculations for Analysis of Variance and Covariance 


A sample calculation for analysis of varianc@and covariare where 
all assumptions were met is given for grade five, reading, in Tables 
Il, Шапа гу. Table V shows the adjusted means for grade one, read- 
ing. 


4 В. A. Fisher, "On the Mathematical Foundations of Theoret: 
ical Statistics," Philosophical Transactions of the Royal 
Society of London, A, y, р- ^ е 


5 w. G. Cochran, "Some Consequences When the Assumptions 
for the Analysis of Variance are not Satisfied,” Biomet- 


rics, 360: 22-28; March, 1947. 
. 
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TABLE III 


ADJUSTMENT TABLE FOR ANALYSIS OF COVARIANCE, 
GRADE FIVE, READING 


Year Correction zz? 
1939 8. 8881 5. 4234 
1950 21.9368 1.1386 
(13. 1620) 
30. 7924 13.1945 
Total 32.1218 14.1685 


eC 


= TABLE IV 


ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE COVARIANCE OF FINAL SCORE WITH 
INTELLIGENCE CONSTANT, GRADE FIVE, READING 


13. 1945 
. 9740 
14. 1685 


TABLE V 
ADJUSTED MEANS FOR GRADE ONE, READING 


ean . From ean on us; 
Year N: LQ. Grand Reading Correction Means 
Wer cda S o Peru E o 
1939 22 104. 36 +2. 86 2.59 +. 04 2. 63 
1950 27 109.56 -2.34 1.96 -. 03 1.93 
Sum 49 607.22 
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Results of the Study 


The results of the study where the analysis of variance and covar- 
iance technique was used are given in Table VI and VII. Tables VIII 
and IX show the results found where the Cochran-Cox method was 
used. 

An examination of Table VI reveals that none of the F values were 
found to be significant at either the five or one per cent levels. Thus, 
in these subjects in their respective grades where the technique of 
analysis of variance and covariance was applied to the grade equiv- 
alents for these tests used, we concluded that there was no signifi- 
cant difference in mean grade equivalents for the test results in: (1) 
arithmetic, spelling and reading for grade two, (2) reading for grade 
three, (3) English and spelling for grade four, (4) reading, English 
and spelling for grade five, and (5) history and geography for grade 
Six. 

An examination of Table VII reveals that the F values for these 
different subjects of these different grades were significant at either 
the five per cent level or the one per cent level as indicated. The 
mean grade equivalents were adjusted for the differences in intelli- 
gence, which was held constant by the technique of analysis of var- 
іапсе and covariance. The adjusted mean grade equivalents were 
higher for the 1939 group than for the 1950 group in the following sub- 
jects and grades: (1) numbers and reading, grade one, (2) arithmetic, 
grade three, (3) literature, grade five, and (4) arithmetic and literature; 
grade six. The adjusted mean grade equivalents were higher for the 
1950 group than for the 1939 group in the following subject and grades: 
(1) reading, grade four and (2) history and geography, grade five. 

Thus, on the basis of the sample used, holding intelligence con- 
Stant, the conclusions were: 


1 


15 де 1939 grow attained a higher level of achievement than 
е 1950 group did in numbers and reading, grade one; arith- 
metic, grade three; literature, grade five; and arithmetic and 
literature, grade six. 
2. The 1950 group attained а higher level of achievement than 
the 1939 group did in reading, grade four, and history and 
geography, grade five. 


Table VIII and IX show the results of the study where the compari- 
Sons were made by the Cochran-Cox method. 

Ап examination of Table VIII reveals that in grade three and six, 
the observed t was less than the criterion t for intelligence. Thus, 
the null hypothesis was accepted. The groups were homogeneous with 
respect to intelligence. The observed t for spelling, grade three, fell 
between the’five and one per cent levels of the criterion t. The ob- 
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COMPARISON OF GRADE EQUIVALENTS WITH 
INTELLIGENCE QUOTIENTS HELD CONSTANT 


BURKE-ANDERSON 


TABLE VI 


21 


Test Grade Group Ю.Е. Е. * 
Arithmetic II 1939 1-45 0. 09 
1950 
Spelling II 1939 1-45 0. 03 
1950 
Reading II 1939 1-45 2.51 
1950 
Reading III 1939 1-69 0. 19 
1950 
English IV 1939 1-75 0. 15 
1950 A 
Spelling IV 1939 1-75 0.11 
1950 
Reading у 1939 1-51 3. 76 
1950 
English У 1939 1-51 a 
1950 
Spelling Vv 1939 1-51 
1950 
History VI 1939 1-74 @ .89 
3 1950 š 
Geography VI 1939 1-74 3.71 - 
1950 @ 
*None of the F values for the subjects in this table were significant at 


either the five or one per cent levels. 
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ТАВЬЕ УП 


COMPARISON OF GRADE EQUIVALENTS WITH 
INTELLIGENCE QUOTIENTS HELD CONSTANT 


ам ta tt == 
Ni мара : F was significant 


1950 2.67 

Reading I 1939 1-46 51.93** 2. 63 

1950 1. 93 

Arithmetic ш 1939 1-69 15.57** 4.05 

1950 3.60 

Reading IV 1939 1-75  36.99*« 5. 12 

1950 5. 80 

History 7 y 1939 1-51 6.54* 5.12 

1950 5. 64 

Geography у 1939 1-5] 21.47** 5.14 

1950 5. 93 

Literature у 1939 1-51 54 36** 5. 82 

" 1950 5. 78 

Arithmgtic уд 1939 1-74 18.81** 1.32 

MV 1950 6.53 

pe. 

Literature, VI 1939 1-74 495. 7 


«t 
1950 6.8. 
* Significant at five per cent level 


**Significant at one per cent level 
* 4 
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served t for spelling, reading and English for grade six were all larger 
than the criterion t at the one per cent level. Thus, for spelling in 
grade three and for spelling, reading and English for grade six, the 
null hypothesis was rejected. The observed t for language, grade 
three, was less than the criterion t. Thus for language, grade three, 
the null hypothesis was accepted. 

The conclusions for the Cochran-Cox method on the basis of the 
sample used were: 


1. The 1939 and the 1950 group in grade three and in grade six 
were homogeneous with respect to intelligence. 

2. In grade three, the 1939 group attained a higher level of 
achievement in spelling than did the 1950 group. 

3. The mean grade equivalents for the two groups, 1939 and 
1950, in grade three, language, did not differ significantly. 
The two groups had made equal achievement in language. 

4. In grade six, the 1939 group attained a higher level of 
achievement than the 1950 group in spelling, reading, and 
Enelish. 


An examination of Table IX reveals that the t ratios calculated on 
the intelligence scores for grade four and five were not significant. 
The two groups, 1939 and 1950, for grade four and for grade five were 
homogeneous with respect to intelligence. In arithmetic, grade four, 
the observed t was greater than the criterion t so the null hypothesis 
was rejected. In arithmetic, grade five, the observed t was less than 
the criterion t so the null hypothesis was accepted. 

The conclusions, based on the sample used, with the t test for in- 
telligence quotients and the Cochran-Cox method of comparison for 
the subject fields, were: 

1. The two groups, 1939 and 1950, for grade four and for grade 

five were homogeneous with respect to intelligence. 

2. The 1939 group in grade four attained a higher level of 

achievement than the 1950 group in arithrfotic. This 
not true in grade six where the difference in mean grade, * 
equivalents was not significant. ‚э 


Conclusions 


It is wise to determine the significance of the standard (B's) partial 
regression coefficients for the independent variables prior to the eh 
of the analysis of variance and covariance technique. If the B or B's 
are not significant, the independent variable or variables are not held 
constant. This was not done with the independent variable, Дш 


gence, in this study. 
* 
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TABLE VIII 


ә © 
COMPARISON OF INTELLIGENCE QUOTIENTS AND GRADE 
EQUIVALENTS BY COCERAN-COX METHOD 


—— nD 


m o x Variance Difference Observed Criterion 
Test Grade Group Number Ratio Mean in Means t t 

——L БО cc c ERI MM RW I LE Qa Nm e es ia 

Intelligence” ш 1939 35 2.02* 102.54 4.76 1. 65 2. 03 (. 05 level) 
1950 37 97.78 

Spelling ш 1939 35  2.61** 3.15 .36* 2.06 2.03 (. 05 level) 

1950 37 3.39 2.72 (. 01 level) 

Language ш 1939 35  3.96* 3.78 „22 111 2.03 (. 05 level) 
1950 37 4. 00 

Intelligence VI 1939 32  4.20** 114.31 5.05 1.36 2.01 (. 05 level) 
1950 45 109.26 

Spelling VI 1939 32 2." 2** 6.74 .T6** 3.30 2.71 (. 01 level) 
1950 45 5.98 

Reading VI 1939 32  3.46** 7.24 .56** 2.96 2.10 (. 01 level) 
1950 45 6.68 

English VI 1939 32 2.83** 7.95 .98** 4.83 2.10 (. 01 level) 
1950 45 6.97 

*Significant at five per cent level Note: If observed t is less than criterion t, 


** Significant at one per cent level the hypothesis is accepted. 
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TABLE IX 


COMPARISON OF INTELLIGENCE QUOTIENTS AND GRADE 
EQUIVALENTS BY COCHRAN-COX METHOD 


Variance Difference t Observed Criterion 
Test — Grade Group Number Ratio Mean in Means Ratio t t 
кые. Fae a E ee ll L, — ис 
Intelligence VI 1939 36 1.02 105.44 4.94 1.74 
1950 42 100. 50 
Arithmetic”. IV 1939 30:5, dT pe 5.10 .45** 4.09 2.72 (. 01 level) 
ух + 1950 42 4. 65 
Intelligence У 1939 19 1.51 98.10 3.67 .684 
1950 35 101.77 
Arithmetic у 1939® 19 3.56** 5.33 .29 1.26 2.09 (.05 level) 
1950 35 5. 04 
* Significant at five per cent level с Мое: If observed t is less than criterion t, ` 
* Significant at one per cent level the hypothesis is accepted. 
Ы е 
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АП conclusions based on t tests or Chochran-Cox tests must be 
tempered by the fact that intelligence was not held constant, even 
though the t tests or the Cochran-Cox tests showed the groups to be 
homogeneous with respect to intelligence. 

Thirteen of the comparisons made showed there was no significant 
differences in mean grade equivalents for the two groups, 1939 and 
1950. Eleven of the comparisons made showed significant differences 
in favor of the 1939 groups, while three comparisons showed signifi- 
cant differences in favor of the 1950 groups. 

The purpose of the Study was to compare the results of the pupils’ 
achievement test Scores in the Hawthorne Elementary School, Ottawa, 
Kansas, for the years, 1939 and 1950, 

The final conclusion for the study was, with the achievement test 


and intelligence test scores for the pupils of 1939 and 1950 as the two 
basic mediums for the comparisons made, that ina majority of the 


achieved as much as, or ina few Subjects, more than did the pupils 

in the 1939 group. However, where there was found to be a statisti- [ 
cally significant difference in mean grade equivalents between the two 
groups, 1939 and 1950, it was in the majority of cases in favor of the 


controlled for the groups under study. The authors recognized factors ^ 


teachers, for the pupil) in the 1939 group had nine or more years of 
teaching experience, 
The majority of the pupils in the 1939 group had not had kindergar- 
ten experience as the kindergarten was not Started in this School until 
the 1938-1939 term. The 1950 group had had kindergarten experience. 

The 1939 group of pupils were born just before or during the depres- 

Sion years of the early 1930's. Conditions then no doubt had Some in- 
fluence 9n the emotional growth of the children. 

k s 1950 group of pupils were born just before, at the beginning, or 
di World War II. Many fathers were in the service and m any \ 
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turbances brought on by the war might have influenced the results of the 
the school work for the 1950 group. 


Recommendations 


It is recommended that studies of a similar nature be made in el- 
ementary schools in other parts of the country to see how the teaching 
of the fundamental subjects today compare with that of yesterday. 

Administrators and teachers should inform themselves about the 
results of teaching in order to keep their school public informed and 
to implement needed improvements in teaching and supervisory ргас- 
tices. 
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THE USE OF GRAPHIC REPRESENTA TION IN 
PROBLEM-SOLVING AT THE COLLEGE LEVEL 


H. DONALD WHITE 
Extension Division of 
University of Wisconsin 


ONE OF THE little realized potentialities of art experience courses 
for the non-art major student might be that of developing concepts and 
techniques for problem solving. It is believed that the process of ob- 
jectifying things, situations, conditions, attitudes, emotions and ideas 
by projecting symbological representations of them can aid in clarify- 
ing meanings. Mathematics and Geometry and words are the common 
tools for learning and problem solving, but these means of communi- 
cation have limitations in usefulness. ` They are often used to describe 
pictorial or graphic situations. If the technique of making images and 
situations more graphic can be accomplished through art experiences , 
a more direct approach to learning and communication can be made. 

Psychology would appear to demonstrate that imagery plays a 
dominant role in our thinking and in the achievement of solutions to 
problems. As early as 1927 Aveling (1) suggested that images (even 
at the level of ‹‹іппег speech’’) are a condition sine qua non of all our 
thinking. Comstock (8) tested both the sides of relevancy and irre- 
levancy of imagery to the process of thought. It was found that imagery 
was used by all subjects in all problems which included problems in 
arithmetic, ingenuity, abstractness, general information, completion, 
enumeration, action, simple judgment, comparison, direction and 
imagination. It was concluded that there is no irrelevant imagery. 
Imagery serves in some capacity in any problei even if it зедуез but 
to **anchor'' the problem-solving approach. Kantor (19) substantiates 
Aveling in his emperical analysis of meaning, arguing that there is a 
continuity between what may be called the **perceptual and non-per- 
ceptual meaning reactions. ” He goes on to assert that imagery is a 
no less definite response of the person than are *«meaning -reactions'' 
contained in segments of behavior in which the original object is 
present. Pear (24:9) argues that abstract images may carry concrete 
meanings and visa versa. Further, Pear states, “the determining 
tendencies underlying the abstracting process are all-important, and 
that whether they eventually issue in a word or as a visual image is 
comparatively unimportant. ”’ 

LJ 
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It appears reasonable accordingly to assume that making i es 
graphic can help to objectify any given meaning situation so : solu- 
tion-achievement can result. However, the rendering of an image 
requires appropriate symbols to be adopted and any symbol is, of 
necessity, an abstraction of the original stimulus. A major hypothesis 
here proposed is that the concepts of abstraction and abstracting in 
art are closely related to abstract thinking in the general sense. The 
term “abstraction?” is defined to mean, ‘‘the process of analyzing and | 
comparing complex objects or situations and determining their common 
elements, or a generalization so reached. ’’* The term ‘abstract 1 
reasoning" is defined as ““the act or process of arriving at conclusions | 
through the use of symbols or generalizations rather than concrete 
data.'"** These definitions apply equally well to the process of ab- 
Stract thinking and to abstracting in art creativity. Thus it is proposed 
that training and experience in representing things and ideas by graphic, 
abstract symbols will help objectify the elements of the consideration ` 
at hand so that learning and solution achievement might result. The 
forms or symbols represented would depend upon what forms were 
needed to clarify the meaning-situation. In one case geometrical 

„ figures might suffice while in another case symbols.of more amorphous 
character would function to better advantage. The transfer of this 
training to the various subject areas would be the desired outcome of _ 
the experiences. Judd (18:74) writes that, “The very word ‘abstraction 
signifies a mental reaction in which one neglects, or cuts off, certain | 
impressions in the interest of emphasis on a single line of thought. ’’ 
He goes on to assert that Symbolic thinking is economical because it 
is ““а substitute for concrete experience, not a mere repetition or re- 
Statement in memory of such experience." Judd deals at length with 
mathematical symbols and mathematical abstraction, calling it a 
process of analysis rather than synthesis. This is where the concept 
of graphic representation for problem solving as herein proposed de- 
-Parts frem ће popula) concept of abstraction. This is to вау that the 
use of graphic representations of symbols may be, in essence, a syn- 
thesizing process in the act of generalizing for solution achievement. 

Kurt Lewin's Topological Psychology is a distinctive attempt to re- 
present psychological and sociological considerations of humans by 
means of graphic representation. More Specifically, he attempts to 
portray the ““life space’” of an individual by symbols. (21) He admits 
that there is at present no adequate scientific method for representing 
life space. ‘His representative system of making topology (the science 
of spacial relations) graphic is not really an attempt to make abstract 


* Carter V. Good (Editor), Dictio of Educati + M 'aw-l 
Book Co., 1915), p. 3. › —булопагу of Education (New York: Hear 
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relationships graphic. Не is concerned rather, with the conceptual 
determination of the dynamic properties of any concrete situation. His 
system of representative symbols is somewhat iimiting since it is, in 
essénce, little more than diagraming. 

Hartman (15:134-136) notes that the *«doodads'' and odd scribblings 
which men make on table cloths and other surfaces in an effort to make 
things clear to themselves and others constitute the root of the system- 
atized ideographs of the topologist. Hartmann observes that the draw- 
ing of a ‘‘picture’’ of something dimly understood is a way of clarify- 
ing meanings. He calls it “behavior portraiture” and labels it as an 
objectifying experience. Practices like these which involve symbolic 
characterization tend to facilitate real learning and mastery of the ex- 
perience, Hartmann concludes. 

In an experiment to determine if children could be taught to perform 
the processes involved in a simple relational syllogism by means of 
graphic representation, Morgan and Carrington (22) found that they 
could. Children in grades one to six were used in the investigation. 
The investigators found that the using of graphic representation by the 
children aided in their performance. Johnson (17:224) pleads for more 
use of the fine arts as a means of personality integration, He argues 
that, <<... the creative art process is a process of objectifying all — * 
kinds of experiences--those which are consciously before us and those 
which are stored in memory as vague feelings and impulses. " He sup- 
ports Hartmann in recognizing that when an individual həs made some- 
thing in graphic form he has advanced in understanding something al- 
ready there. In an effort to bring attention to the unique values in art 
Dickson (11:242) states, “Аз soon as we realize that artistic perception 
is not simply a matter of visual experience a totally new meaning of the 
development of art is possible. '' 

As a test of the hypothesis that the use of graphic representation can 
contribute to learning and problem-solving an exploratory investigation 
was made at the University of Wisconsin in ae pong of Education durir 
the School Year 1950-51. This investigation w: not conceived of as 
experimental in the strict sense of the word, but rather as one designed 
to explore possibilities for further investigations. -It is to be thought 
of as a “pilot”? study. The study attempted to determine if students 
trained in techniques of graphic representation and abstract symbol- . 
ogy would show improvement in the abilities of: (a) space relationship 
perception, (b) problem-solving (logic), and (c) personality improve- 
ment (social-adjustment). In addition to ascertaining gains made in 
these abilities as a result of training, a major concern jn the invest- 
igation was that of answering the following questions: * 

1. Can non-art major students learn to represent things, 
situations, ideas, emotions, and conditions in creative, 
graphic form ? . 

s 
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2. Do learning and increasing problem-solving ability occur 
as a result? a 

3. How readily can this problem-solving ability be trans- 
ferred to other subject areas? 

4. Do the students recognize more benefits or uses of art as 
a result of these experiences? 

5. Does an increase in interest іп “Тһе Arts” per se occur 
as a result of experiences of this kind? 

Ninty-five students enrolled in a course in the psychology of learn- 
ing at the University of Wisconsin were selected for the study. This 
is a course required of all undergraduate Education majors. Of these 
Students, seventy-eight were seniors, eleven were juniors, and six 
were of graduate standing. Three sections of students were selected 
as follows: (a)a control group, (b) a lecture group, and (c) a lecture 
and experience group. Hereafter the groups will be referred to as 
Group 1 (control group), Group 2 (lecture group) and Group 3 (lecture 
and experience group). While the total group selected is not a random 
sample there is no evidence to indicate that it varies greatly from any 
of the groups enrolled in the Education 75 course at the University of 
Wisconsin except in details that are not pertinent to the investigation. 

“In any case, e is reason to believe that an investigation of this 
kind can bring | 0 light many worthwhile tentative generalizations that 
can later be subjected, under more favorable conditions, to random- 
ized studies. “The numbers in the groups were as follows: 


Grad. 

Group туре Juniors Seniors Students Total 

1 control 6 25 5 36 

2 lecture 2 26 1 29 
lecture and 

experience 3 27 „о 30 

Ргоседиге 

ИЯ 2 


2) 
The following instruments were administered to the control group 
and the two experimental groups the week of November 19, 1950: (a) 


(c) The Washburne Social-Adjustment Inventory, and (d uestion- 
aire to determine indices of usefulness of art FA each Asay All of 
the instruments were administered under prescribed testing condi- 
tions to insure objectivity, and all of the Standardized instruments are 
reliable as shown in the manuals of instructions. The tests were 
machine-scored. The questionaire requested each Student to mark 
on a scale from one to twenty the degree of usefulness of art to him, 
and to mark on a similar scale how ‘The Arts” rated with him as 
cultural interests. 
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Training periods were undertaken in Groups 2 апа 3. Since trans- 
fer of training was the general function desired by the training, care 
was taken to insure against specific training for the tests. The nature 
of the training for the groups was as follows: 

Group 1--received no training. ; 

Group 2--received two forty minute slide-lectures dealing with 
the subject, “Art and Abstraction’, These lectures were given five 
days apart. The purposes of the lectures were to: 

1. create an awareness of design in our everyday surroundings, 

and increase visual perception by bringing to consciousness 

form, color, shape, texture, line and pattern as being implicit 
in our social and physical environment 

2. demonstrate how abstract thought is 1nvolved in art crea- 

tivity te 

3. reveal the dynamics of abstract symbols for analyzing 

situations 

4, discuss the criteria of good communication. 

The two slide-lectures were administered during two regular class 
periods. Students were encouraged to raise questions and discuss 
any issue at any point in the presentations. 

Group 2 also participated ina class discussion on ubject, 
“Personality and Social Adjustment. ” The purposes ОЁ this discussion 


were to: gs 
1. discover what some of the physical, emotional, intellectual, 


hereditary, socio-economic and environmental influences are, 


on one's ‘‘personality, ” 
2. discover what is essentially involved ocial adjustment, 


3. ascertain some ways of improving one’s social adjustment 
Group 3 participated in the same two slide-lectures on ‘‘Art and 
Abstraction, ” and participated in five art experiences using pencils, 
crayons and/or watercolor paints on large sheets of paper. These 
experiences were designed to: 
1. teach the expressive possibilities ofgine, color, qare and 


texture 
2. demonstrate how these cctools” could be combined to render 


the emotions of joy, anger, Sorrow 

3. show what is involved in abstracting common elements from 
natural forms 

4, develop an ability to perceive more acutely 

5. develop an ability to construct suitable symbologies for 
communicating abstract concepts 

6. furnish an opportunity to apply the concepts and abilities 

to individual problems in personal adjustment for purposes of 


improving social adjustment. 
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Some of the experience-periods occurred during regular class hours 
while others occurred at night meetings. The directions were given | 
verbally to the group. As little assistance as possible was given to | 
individual members of the group but occasional aid was necessary, | 
particularly in the technical use of the materials. АП of this phase | 
of the training was administered during the two weeks following the 
initial testing program. Some of the experiences were administered | 
to small groups in several sessions due to the difficulties of schedul- | 
ing evening meetings for the entire group at one time. The five art | 
experiences undergone by group 3 were as follows: | 


No. 1 (2 hrs.) 

The group was asked to experiment with various color, line, shape, | 
pattern and compositional effects. Then the students were asked to | 
render an abstract (non-realistic) interpretation of the emotions of | 


у 


‘joy’, ‘‘anger’’ and **sorrow" by the use of compositions of line, 
color, shape, texture and form. | 
No. 2 (unlimited time) T 

The students were instructed to isolate a portion of a desk фор аа 4 
very carefully record the design which was formed thereon by scratches, 
woodgrain, stains, etc. 


No. 3 (2 hours) 


The class executed accurate drawings of a number of natural objects | 
such as tree bark, moss, pods, oddly shaped stones, twisted twigs, | 
etc. After these botanically accurate drawings were rendered the | 
students proceeded to extract the essential shapes, textures, colors, el. 
from them and to create an abstract composition of the essential Ё 
elements. я 
No. 4 (50 min.) % 


Two situations were presented verbally to the grou ts | 

i ` р. The students | 

were the?) asked to présent the Situations in ога ас form, devising | 

а у fut which would best depict the Situations. 
uation 


“А weak man and a strong man are locked in а room. Suddenly а 
hungry lion is thrust into the room. The only other object in the 
room is a fly swatter. ’’ : 

Situation B i 

“Picture a large house with a side stripped away. Let it be im- 
agined that many people are variously engaged in that house. In one 
room a child is playing with a toy, in another room an enderly aunt is 
resting. In the living-room a gay party is in progress, while the 
kitchen is a scene of busy preparations for dinner. Now further im- 
agine that the floors and walls of the house dissolve and the action-of 
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each person and activity is frozen in its place. ” 
'The second situation was more complex, involving many subtle re- 
lationships and requiring greater skill in communication by symbology. 


No. 5 (unlimited time) 

The students were asked to try to look at themselves as if they were 
two people, the one a diagnostician and the other the subject. They 
were then asked to identify some of their own personality problems, 
trying to achieve a high degree of objectivity about the analysis. After 
the personality problems were identified the students were asked to 
construct a setting which would give their problems maximal mean- 
ing. 
The students were then instructed to take their personality problems 
out of context and, by the use of abstract symbols and the art elements, 
to portray them graphically much as was done in the last two exercises. 

As a separate exercise the students were next instructed to solve 
the individual personality problems by the use of symbology and by 
using the art achievements of balance, harmony, rhythm, counter- 
point, etc. 

None of the students in any of the groups was told at any time of the 
reasons for performing any of these tasks. The only information given 
them relative to the investigation was that it was a classroom learning 
experiment as part of the Education 75 course. 

During the week of December 11, 1950 all of the tests and a mod- 
ification of the questionaire were re-administered to all the groups. 


Results 


An analysis of the test scores was made to discover if the training 
and experience cited above aided in improving retest scores by groups 
in significant amounts. This was done by ascertaining the differences 
between the test and retest scores and by computing mean gains for 
the groups. Critical ratios were calculated on f@1 the mean ggins 
between groups to determine whether these gains were statistically 
significant. All critical ratios in the region of statistical significance 
were then isolated and Students t-test bi sce to calculate the 
statistically significant amount of these differences. 

ика со: 1, 2, and 3 were broken down into the follow- 
ing subgroups for purposes of making a more discriminating analysis 
of the effects o Hl E upon test scores: 

Group 1--contro 7 
Suberoot 2a--lecture group receiving all three training periods 
Subgroup 2b--lecture group receiving two-thirds of the train 
ing as a minimum. a m 
Subgroup 3a--experience group receiving all training. 

© Subgroup 3b--experience group receiving six-severfths of the 


€ 
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training as a minimum. 
Subgroup 3c--experience group receiving four-sevenths of 
training as a minimum. 

The time element is an important consideration in an investigation 

of this sort. It is rather obvious that some things are learned in a 
few minutes while other material requires weeks, months or years 
before it is learned. How the element of time affects the results will 
depend in part upon the nature of the tests employed. As the measur 
ing instruments employed in this investigation are examined, differ= 
ences in learning-time will be apparent for the different material ` 
presented. Accordingly, some of the differences will not show up 
even though they are potentially present while others may do so, de= 
pending upon their complexities. Another factor which would influen 
test scores is that of low ''ceilings'' in some of the subtests. This 
particularly noticeable with the California S-Form Test of Mental 

maturity in which the *'ceilings'' of some subtests were attained by 
many of the individuals even in the initial testing. These considerati 
must be kept in mind in interpreting the findings of this investigation, 

The following general statements may serve to reveal the kind of ` 

results obtained from the investigation: Р 

1. No significant differences showed up between any of the groups 
in the spacial relations tests of the California S-Form Test of 
Mental Maturity nor in the Numerical Reasoning Test involving 
calculating ability. 

2. The control group made the most gain in the vocabulary sub 
of the California S-Form Test of Mental Maturity, havin 
significantly over both of the lecture subgroups. The experi 
group with six-sevenths of the training also gained significant 
т this ability over the lecture group having two-thirds of the ` 

aining. 

3. No significant differences occurred between any of the gro! 
in the total non-language scores of. a California S-Form Ted 
MULA tei but the control group gained significan 

e uage score over = 4 
had two-thirds of the training. p X xu е" 

4. In Ње Space-Factor Test of the Chicago Tests of Primary Mi 
tal Abilities, both the experience group and the control group 
gained in statistically significant amounts over the lectureg 
The most significant gains were made by the experience grot 


D 
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6. 


10. 


The lecture group gained significantly over both the control and 
and experience groups in the Washburne Social Adjustment In- 
ventory retest. The control group generally made more im- 
provement than the experience group in this inventory. ` 
It was found from a subjective analysis of problem solving 
products that non-art major students can very readily learn to 
represent situations, ideas, things, emotions and conditions in 
non-realistic (abstract) form. Evidences of solution-achievemeni 
were discovered in these graphic attempts at problem-solving. 
There is reason to believe that the ability to utilize graphic re- 
ргезеша оп in learning and problem-solving is highly trans- 
ferable to other subject areas since there is no standardization 
of problem-solving symbols required. £ 

those students who 


Art was recognized as being more useful by 
received the lecture and the experience training than it was by 


the control group. These differences, however, were not in 


statistically significant amounts. 
“The Arts” as cultural interests were rated as considerably 


more important after the training periods by the experience 
group as compared with the control group. 


From the positive findings, it appears that art training of the kinds 
given to the lecture and experience groups may have had favorable in- 
fluence on thought processes involving generalization. It also seems 


probable that art training of the 
may have contributed to skills involving the imaginal 


kind requiring keen perceptual abilities 
manipulation of 


objects. More time might have aided the experience group. Many 
cases it would appear that the application of analytical art processes 
to problem solving may provide an interesting educational departure. 


$ á А 
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. Dewey, John, Artas Experience. New York: Minton, Balch and 
- Dickson, Elder 7, “The Relation of Recent Aesthetic Psychologii 


. Dunker, Karl and Krechevsky, I., “On Solution-Achievement," ` 
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TEACHERS' EDUCATIONAL BELIEFS VERSUS 


THEIR CLASSROOM PRACTICES 
РА 


Portland Public Schools 


| W. A. OLIVER 
Portland, Oregon 


THIS ARTICLE IS based upon a study of the problem of educational 
lag, as represented by a study of the stated educational beliefs of one 
hundred nineteen elementary teachers, as contrasted to their class- 
room practices. A great deal has bee itten on the problem of ed- 
ucation lag and the fact, that in tenera classroom practices of most 
teachers are not consistent with th educational beliefs or 
with recognized principles of learning. The following quotations offer 
documentary evidence of this viewpoint. Dr. Hollis Caswell of Teach- 
ers College and Dean J. Murry Lee of the State College of Washing- 
ton state as follows: 

“The gap between the best practice and average 
practice in elementary education is very great, 
and between the best and the poorest it is , 
tremendous, ” 

“Teachers render lip-service to the provisions 
for individual differences, but many of their 
teaching procedures carefully avoid them. ’” 

These statements are particularly significant, as it is generally 
agreed that the greatest progress is adaptation of teaching methods 
to research has taken place in the elementary school. 

This study was geared to four principles of learning which have 
gained universal acceptance among educators déPing the past quarter 
century. The four principles selected are.as follows: 

1. Good teaching recognized and provides for individual differences 


among children. 


2. Human growth and development is a continuous process. 
l. Hollis Caswell, Education in the Element: School (New York: American 
Book Cos, 1912), Paves 
2. Dorris Lee and J. M. Lee, The Child and His Curriculum (New York: D. 
Appleton-Century Co., 1950), p. . i 
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CLASSROOM EVALUATION REPORT 


Flease fill out this report as soon after visiting the classroom as 
possible, by checking in the column which most adequately describes 
the learning situation. 


Grade Taught 


Teacher Number 
Dates of Observation 


1. INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES 
A. Was there evidence of differ- 
entiated assignments? 
D. Were any tests used to deter- 
mine pupil needs? 
П. HUMAN GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT 
IS CONTINUOUS 
A. Were subject areas inte- 
rated into a series of 
learning experiences 
Suited to the maturity 
level of the learners? 
Ш. REAL LEARNING IS EXPERIENCING 
А. Were y units developed 
by the pupils with the 
guidance of the teacher? 

IV. LEARNING PROCEEDS BEST WHEN RE- 
LATED TO THE INTERESTS AND EX- 
PERIENCES OF THE LEARNER 

А. Was there evidence of using 
pupil interest and exper- 
lence in planning and se- 
lecting learning activities? 

C. Were Arithmetic and Language 
taught in a formal Situation 
unrelated to the daily life 
experiences of the pupils? 
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3. Real learning is based upon experiencing. 

4. Learning proceeds best when related to the interests and ex- 

periences of the learner. 

Any review of the educational literature of the last twenty-five 
years will easily establish the universality of these four principles. 
They are referred to in book after book dealing with learning and the 
learning process. John Dewey through his writings and pronounce- 
ments did much to promote their acceptance. 'Fhey have also been 
reiterated by such recognized authorities as Burton, Cole, Lee, 
Hildredth, Spears and Witty. 3 These are but a few of the leaders and 
writers in the field of education, who continually refer to the above 
principles as basic to an effective program of classroom instruction, 

This study was conducted in six elementary schools in a large 
American city. The schools were typical elementary schools repre- 
senting a cross-section of the community. They were selected on the 
basis of the willingness of the staffs of each school to participate in 
Such а study. There were one hundred nineteen teachers represent- 
ing all grade levels from kindergarten through the eighth grade, since 
the seventh and eighth grades in the city where the study was conducted 
are a part of the elementary schools. The following table gives the 
Statistics upon the one hundred nineteen teachers who participated in 
the study. It was felt that this was an adequate sampling to indicate 
Whether the problem of educational lag is a serious one. 

These statistics indicate that the group studied was a represent- 
ative cross-section of the elementary teacher population. It involved 
teachers of all age levels, experience, training, and tenure status. 

To determine the extent to which these teachers accepted the con- 
cepts embodied in the four principles listed previously, a fifty-item 
check list of educational beliefs was prepared. The items were taken, 


e 
3 W. Н. Burton, The Gi eof Le Activities (New York:®D. Ap- 
pleton-Century бо. ery 
Iuella Cole, Teachi ‚ in the Element: School (New York: Rinehart Pub- 
lishing Co. э 


G. Hildreth, Child Growth Through Education (New York: The Ronald Press, 


1916). 
Dorris Lee and J. М. ue The Child and His Curriculum (New York: D. Ар- 


pleton-Century Co., 1950 Hall 
ici» Spears, Some Principles of Teaching (New York: Prentice- бо», 
9h9). 


P. Witty and C. E. Skinner, Mental Hygiene in Modern Education (New 


York: Farrar and Rinehart, 1911); 
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SHOWING STATISTICS ON THE ONE HUNDRED NINETEEN ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL TEACHERS STUDIED 


=== s AMD Dur I S ыл A RS 
Median Age of All Teachers 
Median Number of Years Taught 
Number of Teachers with Master Degrees 
Number of Teachers with Bachelor Degrees 
Number of Teachers without a Degree 
Number Kindergarten-Primary Teachers 
Number Teachers in Grades 4, 5, and 6 
Number Teachers in Grades 7 and 8 
Number of Teachers on Tenure 
Number of Teachers not on Tenure 


Чч 


SR SoN оо № 


PAIN OLD 
оооорооооо № 
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for the most part, from two sources— one list having been prepared 
by Dr. Mort and Dr. Соппе of Teachers College, and on by Dr. 


These statements were aimed at determining the extent to which 
the teachers involved in the study agreed or disagreed with the con- 
cepts embodied in the statements. Their responses would also give 
a clue to the degree of acceptance or rejection of the four principles 
underlying the study. The following statements are samples of the 
type of statement used. The number indicates the placement of the 
statement in the series. 

3. Each child is different from every other child and the school 
should treat each child as an individual. 

4. Success in learning is greatest when learning results from 
the natural incentives and interests of the child. 

14. Textbook learning should give way to increased learning 


through experience. . x 
26. Itis more important tor a teacher to have a thorough know- 


ledge of subject matter than to know how children learn. 

35. A pupil acquires self-discipline only through freedom to make 

choices and to profit from them. 

50. The curriculum should consist of worthwhile activities on the 

child's own level. 

The teachers indicated their acceptance or rejection of these state- 
ments by checking their responses as “agree” or ‘disagree. ” Table 
II shows the results of this phase of the study. ee 

These scores show a high degree of acceptance of the stated beliefs 
on the part of the teachers. This would also indicate a high degree of 
acceptance of the concepts embodied in the four principles of learning 
selected as basic to a good educational program. Seventy-five per 
cent of the teachers agreed with eighty per cent of the statements and 
only two individuals failed to register agreement with less than half of 
the items. This speaks well for the writings and teachings of the ed- 
ucational authorities over the past quarter centu@y. The philgsophy 
of modern education has been well accepted, but what of the imple- 


mentation of it? 
A further analysis of these scores in relation to the factors of age, 


le Р. Ge Connell and Paul Mort, A Guide for Self- raisal of School 
Systems (New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College; Col- 

umbia University). 
urvey of Teachers! Educational Beliefs, Official 


5. W. B. Spalding, Survey of Teachers pan, Oregons a 
Records, School District No. 1, Fo: , Oregon. 


TABLE H 


SCORES MADE BY 119 TEACHERS ON 
STATEMENTS OF EDUCATIONAL BELIEFS 


© 
Score Frequency Score Frequency Score Frequency 


8 3 
49 6 41 6 34 1 
48 10 40 6 33 3 
47 8 39 9 32 1 
46 15 38 3 31 1 
45 7 37 8 30 2 
44 11 36 2 23 1 
43 6 

Median 43.3 

-1 38.8 

= 46.1 
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training, experience, grade level taught and tenure failed to develop 
any significant relationships. That is, acceptance of these beliefs 
was not peculiar to any single group within the one hundred nineteen 
teachers: 

The second phase of the study was concerned with the evaluation 
of the classroom practices of the one hundred nineteen teachers as 
reflected in the learning situations in their classrooms, The first 
task was the development of an evaluative device geared to the four 
recognized principles of learning stated at the beginning of the study. 
After considerable research and discussion, and with the assistance 
of the Department of Research, a suitable device was prepared. The 
instrument finally agreed upon consisted of four main divisions, each 
one representative of one of the four principles of learning on which 
the study was based. Under each of these appeared a number of sub- 
heads descriptive of types of educational practices one would expect 
to find in a classroom implementing the stated principles. The fol- 
lowing is a partial reproduction of this device. 

A total of fourteen such statements were included in this eval- 
uative device. It can be seen that the attempt was not to rate the 
teacher, but to determine to what extent the classroom situation re- 
flected the concepts embodied in statements of educational beliefs. 
The following table shows the results of the evaluation. 

А perfect score on evaluation would have been 52. It is interest- 
ing to note that seventy-five per cent of the group scores 20. 8 points 
below this level and that the highest score was 44. From these scores 
it is evident that there is little relationship between the professed 
educational beliefs of these teachers and their classroom practices. 
The correlation between the belief scores and the evaluation scores was 
was .31, an extremely low correlation indicating practically no re- 
lationship. This is not а condemnation of the classroom teacher, but 
rather indicates the failure to provide teachers with the basic under- 
Standings and techniques necessary to provide the type of learning 
environment consistent with our accepted principles of learning. The 
following conclusions are inevitable as a result of this study. € 


`Y. The problem of educational lag is a serious one in education. 

2. Teachers in general have little real understanding of the basic 
principles of child growth and development. 

3. Teachers have not been given the necessary techniques to 
develop a classroom program based on child needs, interests, 
and capacities. i 

4. The actual provision for individual differences in most class- 
rooms is very limited. 

5. The learning ранаю аге, in many cases, still limited to 
assignment-recitation type of activity. 

LJ 
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TABLE III 
EVALUATION SCORES OF 119 
TEACHERS 
Score Interval Frequency 
ы о A3 3 m ceri i SSO S GSE sa 
43-45 3 
40-42 3 
37-39 T 
34-36 11 
31-33 10 
D 28-30 29 
25-27 29 
22-24 17 
19-21 6 
16-18 3 
13-15 1 


ERY elici s 
4 y Median 27.8 
® Q-1 24.7 
9-3 31.2 
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6. 


Arithmetic and language are usually taught in formal situations 
with the textbook being the main source of learning and informa- 
tion. 

In-Service training programs need to be stepped-up and con- 
siderable emphasis be placed on child growth and development, 
and democratic approaches to learning. 

Teacher- Training institutions must make some changes in their 
curricula to insure better understanding of modern methods of 
instruction, developing outof what is knownof the way the human' 
organism develops and acquires new patterns of behavior. 


A STUDY OF PEER GROUP SOCIAL ACCEPT- 
ABILITY AT THE FIFTH GRADE LEVEL 
IN A PUBLIC SCHOOL 


ELVA E. KINNEY 
Greenville College 
Greenville, Illinois 


DURING THE MIDDLE elementary school years, as the child moves 
toward adolescence, he should be making marked progress in the ac- 
complishment of that important developmental task, - emancipation 
from the family. Simultaneously with progress along that line there 
develops a growing importance of the peer group. 

This study is concerned with the child's normal growth in accep- 
tability with this group. It makes no pretense of being a controlled 
educational experiment. It is rather a comparative study in which 
all seven of the fifth grade teachers in a small city in southern Ill- 
inois worked cooperatively with the writer as consultant in an attempt 
to understand and improve social relationships within the groups and 
to see how their relationships were affected by the type of group in 
which the child worked. 

Since the time devoted to supervision had to be limited to three 
half-days per week it was thought best to put the emphasis on read- 
ing. Nevertheless there was a tendency where possible for teachers 
to make use of techniques developed in reading through the remainder 
of the day’s program. 


The Purpose of the Study € 


The purpose of the study was to make a contribution to the 


teacher education through ‘ 
1) helping teachers to a better understanding of children, 


2) helping teachers to discover ways and means of objecti- 
fying social growth and development in school room 


population, у ч 
3) testing the sociogram as a means of measuring social 


integration, i r 
4) comparing child growth and development in social ac- 
ceptability made under the various forms of classroom 


grouping, 


© 
field of 
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CHART I 
PATTERN OF THE SOCIOGRAM MADE FOR THE 
DIFFERENT GRADE GROUPS OF THIS STUDY 


These numbers indicated the 
frequency of choices given each 
individual 


11 
10 
Each girl was indicated by · 9 Each boy was indicated by 
name in a circle on the left side 8 name in a square on the 
placed at the level which Showed 7 Side at the level which sho! 
the number of choices she re- 6 the number of choices he re 
ceived, | 5 ceived. 
1 4 
3 
2 
1 


Lines from “chooser”? to “chosen” projected one-eighth inch wi! 
the figure representing the one chosen, indicated social relationships 


KINNEY 
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60 
5) pointing the importance of training teachers in anal- 
yzing a social group and building sound social relation- 
Ships. | 
Procedures 


Three forms of grouping were used: 


Each teacher chose to work toward the usual academic goals of the 
School through the medium of one of these three types of grouping. In 
addition, all teachers tried to give special help to children low in so- 
cialacceptability. They utilized common devices such as helping the 
Child to contribute to group welfare in the field where he was most 
capable of securing recognition, assigning some room responsibility 
to each, etc. 

A study of the degree of social acceptability of each child by his 
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1) the entire grade group, 

2) ability groups, 

3) the grade group supplemented by frequent use of small, 
informal, flexible groups. 


peer group was made, and interpersonal relationships within each 
group were analyzed by means of Sociograms. Then a measure of 
gain in peer group status as indicated by a second sociometric study 
Was made near the end of the school year. 

The three questions used to arrive at a measure of social accept- 
ability for each child were: 


If your mother told you you might invite a guest home to dinner 
with you on Friday night and then to a basketball game, whom 
would you choose from your room? If that person couldn’t 


next choose? If you could not work with either of these two 
people, whom would you next choose? 


A special adaptation of Moreno’s Sociogram was used to record 


Score below which the child was considered in need of help in social 
acceptability. Children with scores of 0 were designated as isolates 
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and those with scores between 0 and 9 as fringers. 
Sociogram results were also used as a measure of group cohesiy 
ness. Except for the nature of the grouping, the same techniques wi 
used in all fifth grades in an attempt to bring about integration of th 
grade groups. 
Intelligence tests at the beginning of the year were used to give 0 
more clue toa better understanding of the boys and girls. Also, achiej 
ment tests were given at the beginning and the end of the year, the 
first to help in appraising assets and liabilities of each child and he 
two together to get a picture of academic gain under each method 
grouping. 
Throughout the year the writer as unofficial supervisor was ауа 
able for consultation with single teachers or groups of teachers, fO 
actual development with the children of new procedures, for help 
finding materials, etc. Three half-days per week or their equivalei 
were spent in these activities or in observing the groups at work, ~ 


n 


Results 


Comparative Social Changes in the Different Fifth Grades. 
This investigation showed that in the population studied it was ро! 
Sible in five months time to increase significantly the social accept: 


ability of children who at the beginning of the study were not socially 


£roup as wellas of the total. Isolates had increased from six to nin 
and fringers from twenty-five to thirty. 1 
This suggests the possibility that there may be a factor of пирог” 
tance in raising the social acceptability of children that teachers p 
sonally with all their best efforts are unable to affect except as 
may Create and maintain the environment to Produce the results. 
other words, it may be that these desirable changes in degree of 


successful Social interaction. In fact, it may be necessary to р 
of all for such interaction between two children only and then pro 
gradually toward the larger group. 

The higher per cent of children with social acceptability scor 


S 
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the middle range, in grades where small flexible grouping had been 
frequently used, indicated that this device helped not only to raise so- 
cial acceptability scores but also to create more cohesiveness in the 
entire grade group. [ 


Comparative Academic Gains in the Different Fifth Grades. 
While there was a very slight difference in achievement in favor of 


the grades using small groups, other factors made it impossible to 
claim a distinct advantage for these groups. 


Factors that Helped to Make Supervision Effective. 


While there is no statistical evidence as to the factors in this in- 
vestigation that helped to make supervision effective, it is the opinion 
of the writer, after conferring with administrators, principals, and 
teachers that the following were recognized by all concerned as im- 
portant; 

1. The whole-hearted cooperation of the administration. 

2. The maintenance of a cooperative rather than a dictatorial re- 

lationship between teachers and supervisor. 

3. The fact that the supervisor made a thorough study of social 
and economic background in the various schools as a basis for 
the study. 

4. The fact that the sociogram, as used in this study, objectified 
the work in social геод hat ейге: е 

5. The fact reco ed by the teachers s А 
consultant, igi to do with their ratings, salary, hiring 
or status with the administration, They felt free to express 
their realthoughts and emotions. For curriculum development, 
it seems important for the teachers to have association with ` 
someone in whom they have confidence--someone who will pro- 
vide for their basic human needs: security, recognition, friend- 
liness, success and freedom. e © 


Implications of the Study 


It is believed that this study has important implications for super- 
visors, for administrators, and for classroom teachers. The follow- 
ing statements are not statistically proved in this study. They are de- 
ductions which the writer believes to be important, and for which she 
believes there was anecdotal evidence. The principal evidence of such 
concepta originated in the experience of meeting with teachers indi- 
vidually and in groups. Also the many conferences with administra 
tive and supervisory personnel influenced the judgments expressed 
below. А 
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Implications for Supervisors. 


1. Supervision is most successful when it is actually educational 
leadership in cooperative planning. k 
2. Teachers have a need of leadership in a program aimed to mi 
social acceptability needs of children, 
3. The supervisor should meet the basic needs of teachers; reci 
nition, security, etc. 


Implications for Administrators. 


1. If administrators hope to see maximum teacher growth as a 
result of supervisory activities, supervision must not be tied 
up with ratings, salary, hiring, etc. 

2. In making plans for effective Supervision, consultant service 
needs to be emphasized. 


Implications for Teacher Education, 
1. 


Teachers need to acquire techniques for meeting social accep 
ability needs of children. Especially they need to discover th 
role of small, informal, flexible groups in meeting those nee 
2. Teachers need to discover techniques for developing group со 
hesiveness. 
3. The sociogram as a method of appraising social acceptability 


needs and measuring gains in that area is a tool which class= 
rocm teachers need to learn to use. } 


Suggestions for Further Study 


1. Long-time studies of groups and their social relationships ne 
to be made to. discover Whether or not these gains in social а 
ceptability are permanent. 


2. Long-time studies also need to be made to see how far it is ` 


Krone to гейисе the number of isolates and fringers, Шо 


A COMPARISON OF THE EXTENT OF RETEN- 
TION ACCOMPANYING THE USE OF 
THREE TEACHING-TESTING 
PROCEDURES 


LLOYD L. PATHAEL 
E. D. FITZPATRICK 
LEDFORD J. BISCHOF 
Southern Illinois University 
Carbondale, Illinois 


Purpose 


THE PURPOSE OF this study is to determine whether the use of the 
SRA! Self-Scorer contributes to greater retention of course material 
than other methods of teaching-testing. It has been claimed that the 
self-scorer by yielding immediate knowledge of the correct response to 
a test item brings about greater retention. The basic assumption for 
this claim seems to be that when the student is motivated to a high 
degree toward a goal, the satisfaction that results from reaching the 
goal rather quickly should result in retention of the satisfactory re- 
sponse. This device also seems to be based on the assumption that 
the rate of forgetting is most rapid immediately after the response 
as illustrated by the Ebbinghaus Curve. 

The self-scorer is so constructed that when the student punches out 
the circle representing the correct response the underside of the pad 
will show through in red. If he punches out a circle representing the 
incorrect response, the underside of the pad will show through in white 
and the student may then take a second, third, or even fourth choice 
until the red shows through. 

In the first instance the student is in a hij 
and is generally striving for the correct ans i 
On the SRA Self-Scorer the student is rewarded rather quickly with 
the knowledge of the correct response. In the second instance he has 
less time to forget the particular test question, his answer, and the 
correct response than if he were answering the questions on another 
device. However only by experimental results can these claims be 


Proven or disproven. 


ghly c@mpetitive situation 
wer to the test questions. 


_ 1. Science Research Associates. 


TABLE I 


MEAN PERFORMANCE OF FOUR CLASSES BY METHODS 
OF TEACHING-TESTING WITH TOTALS 


Class Methods 
New 
SRA IBM Questions Totals Means 
1 35.08 40.21 31.68 106.97 35.66 
2 31.84 32.54 28.16 92.54 30. 85 
3 38. 63 39.24 31.71 109. 58 36.53 
4 32.30 34. 15 28. 76 95.21 31.74 
Totals 137. 85 146. 14 120.31 404.30 
Means 34.46 36.54 30. 08 33. 69 
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Method and Results 


Four classes in psychology totaling 146 pupils largely freshmen an 
Sophomores in the College of Education, Southern Illinois University, 
Carbondale, Illinois, were used in this investigation. Two classes 
were taught by one teacher; two were taught by another. Through 
twelve weeks of instruction the teaching procedures were determined 
by the instructors with this exception. Each test during the twelve 
week period was a combination of two procedures. One half of the 
test was made up of questions to be answered on the SRA Self-Scorer 
while the other half of the test consisted of different questions to be 
answered on the IBM machine scored answer sheets. The questions 
were alternated for each of his classes by each teacher, so that one 
class answered one group of questions one way and the other class 
answered the same questions the other way thereby removing variance 
due to differences in difficulty of the test questions. Following each 
examination the questions answered using the SRA Self-Scorer were 
not discussed. Five such tests were given during the term. The 
final examination was then constructed using a selection of items that 
had been answered on previous tests by means of the self-scorer for 
the first part, a selection of items that had been answered on the IBM 
Sheet for the second part; and completely new test questions for the 
third part. The test questions selected were questions from previous 
tests that seemed to be the most valid for the course content and show: 
ed the best discriminative powers. The answers to these questions 
Were re-keyed to eliminate the retention of symbol response. Ап 
analysis of variance was applied to the data coilected from the final 
examination on the basis of the null hypothesis that the observed dif- 
ferences between mean performance of the four classes on the three 
parts of the examination were due to chance errors and that no real 
difference existed. 

Table I illustrates the mean performance of the classes by methods. 
By determining the variance ascribed to the уаг1005 classes, ада by 
determining the variance due to the methods the amount of the total 
variance that remains can be shown after these two factors are remove 
The remaining variance then becomes the error estimate and takes 
into consideration all sources of error that have been randomized 
within each class. 

Table II illustrates the results of the analysis. The ratio between 
the remainder variance and the methods variance is compared to the 
Tatio expected on the basis of normal probability. The ratio in this 
сазе is considerably larger than that expected at the 1% level of signi- 
ficance and disproves the null hypothesis. However to evaluate the 
individual differences in methods means further computations are 
necessary. P 


TABLE I 
9 ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE 


———  ——?"'POÜ 


Type of Variance df Sum of Squares Variance F ratio 
Methods 2 87. 637 43. 82 
Classes 3 72.117 24.04 
Remainder 6 10. 303 1.12 
2 and 6 25.4161 
— n  . . — C 
P lies beyond . 01 
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SIGNIFICANCE OF DIFFERENCES BETWEEN PAIRS OF MEANS 


Pairs of Means 
SRA-New Questions 


IBM-New Questions 


(696Т “ләдшәзЧәв 


TABLE III 


AT THE 1% LEVEL 


Differences Significant at 1% Level 
4.38 Yes 
2.08 Yes 
6.46 Yes 


XOHOSIgd-MORLLVdZLI4 -TAaVHLVd 
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The standard error of the difference between means for any two | 
methods was calculated as well as the maximum error in score units 
at the 1% level. The standard error of the difference amounted to | 
- 153 therefore the critical difference between means at the 1% level } 
m score units would be . 567, as the t for 6 degrees of freedom is 

. TOT; 

Table III illustrates the significance of difference between pairs of 
means. The IBM teaching-testing technique shows marked superiority 
over the SRA technique and the new questions technique. The SRA 
technique is markedly superior to the new questions technique. 


Conclusions | 


From the results obtained certain conclusions can be drawn. 

1. Testing as a part of teaching method contributes to the retention 
of course material, 

2. The discussion of test questions answered on the IBM answer | 
Sheets and their correct responses following an examination contribute 
to greater retention of course material than testing with the SRA Self- 
Scorer without discussion or no testing at all(represented by questions , 
completely new to the student). I 


3. Testing with the SRA Self-Scorer contributes to ter retentio 
than no testing at all. my 

Further research is necessary to determine whether the IBM techs 
would stiil show superiority over the SRA technique if a discussion of 
questions also followed the use of the SRA technique. 


CORRELATIONS MEANING, THROUGH KNOWN 
CO -VARIANT COMMONALITIES* 


HENRY F. DICKENSON 
Lincoln Memorial University 
Harrogate, Tennessee 


TO ELIMINATE possible errors in prior coin tossing experiments, 
а new coin dropping apparatus was constructed consisting of three рег- 
pendicular coin slots above each of fóur separate compartments. The 
partitions to these compartments did not extend to the floor of the ap- 
paratus, This enabled a thin periodical to be slipped under the com- 
partments to reduce the noise of coin drops. A floor plan of the four 
compartments (I, П, III and IV) was drawn on the periodical. After. 
each complete coin drop it was pulled forward on the extended floor 
of the apparatus for easy access to the coins of all four compartments. 

The collection of data for the experiment consisted of taking eight 
pennies in each hand and dropping four, (one at a time) into each com- 
partment. One was dropped at a time in order to prevent interference 
of one with another in falling. A record was kept of the number of 
heads dropped in each of the compartment I, II, Ш, and IV for 4, 034 
complete drops. Later needs, however, necessitated eight different 
compartmental drop columns with four pennies to each. And since 
compartmental co-variant comparisons Were possible either horizon- 
tally or vertically, this actually doubled the compartmental drops of 

‚ 17,136 individual pennies to 34, 272 individual penny drop possibilities. 

It was thought that coins dropped on edge, one at a time in one com- 
partment, would yield a chance order of heads with any other compart- 
ment and a corresponding Zero correlation. Thisgcontention was con- 
firmed by correlating 5, 191 pairs of adjacent compartmental dfops. 
ше correlation coefficient by the product-movement method was т. 00, 

icating chance order, or no relationships. 

With zero relationship established between the number of heads in 
adjacent compartments, known amounts of perfect co-variance could 
now be studied effectively. The following table summarizes the re- 
Sults. Four thousand pairs of x and y compartmental combinations 
жеге considered to constitute a minimum universe in each category 


ries based upon more than & 


This f a se 
paper is the concluding one o: 5 thousand co-vari tines 


. decade of experimenting with upwards of 
lationships. 
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below. Twenty-five percent x and y commonality was obtained by 
combining three non-overlapping and one overlapping compartment, 

A critical ratio of at least 4. 00 is necessary for a statistically re- 
liable difference between means (8). There is no reliable difference 
between mean co-variant commonality and actual numerical correlati 
coefficient. 

Table I summary, with no co-variance commonality, resulted ina 
coefficient of correlation having zero numerical value. Table II sum- 
mary, with an average twenty-five percent co-variance commonality, 
resulted in a coefficient correlat on having twenty-three hundredths 
numerical value, 

Table III summary with an average co-variance commonality of 
fifty percent, resulted in a coefficient of correlation having a numer- 
ical value of fifty hundredths. Table IV Summary, with an average of 
seventy-five percent co-variance commonality resulted in a coefficient 
of correlation having a numerical value of seventy-five hundredths. 
Therefore average co-variance commonality and correlation magnitude 
are the same. Historically, (5,9, 10,2) this is true as well as from 
the inductive conclusion drawn from the first five summaries tables, 
and from the 23, 184 cases above. 

The next five table summaries derived from 27, 184 cases show 
just as Conclusively that the correlation coefficient and the size of the 
mean co-variance commonality is the same. Since the mean co-vari- 
ance commonality is derived by simple arithmetic. Example, r equals 
. 15, the пап co-variance commonality is likewise .75. Then if y 
axis has a known co-variance commonality of . 50, x co-variance com- 
monality, as represented in the last half of the table summaries, as 
well as they did in the first half. There has been no end to the con- 


fect correlation. D 


tical formulas, were derived originally from this type of error (4). Мате” 


Ship. In reality, it is as Simple as a 
percent relationship, and should 
be thought of as a percentage of perfect co-variance, when, the mini- 
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Implications 

1. When a universe is represented with adequate data, either high, 
low or intermediate, coefficients of correlation are equally у; 

2. The simplest explanation of a correlation would appear to be the 
best one. | 

3. When one knows that . 866 percent of the data in a universe are | 
perfectly correlated, it stretches the imagination to say that t 
is only half way between no relationship, r equals . 00, and p 
relationship, г equals 1. 00. 

4. Chance relationship represented by r, is not r equals .50 as is 
Sometimes supposed, but г equals . 00. 

5. For prediction purposes, a correlation of г equals . 15 may be 
just as valid as an r equals . 15, if it represents enough cases 
to be reliable. 

6. Fluctuations in the amount of commonality due to improper coin 
tossing may lower or raise the correlation. 

T. The coefficient of alienation has Served its purpose and would 

Š therefore do well to join the Ptolemaic rotation theory of the sul. 


10, 
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belongs also in the category of 7 above. 


The relativity of the universe makes the correlation concept of 
utmost importance for its comprehension. 

Finally the correlation concept should be improved by simplifi- 
Pu. for a wider utility in revealing knowledge, not concealing 


кызай cc 
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Arny, Clara Brown. The Effectiveness of the School Program in 
Home Economies. (Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1952), 
рр. xvii + 319, $4.75. 


Ап experimental project conducted under the direction of the author in 
twenty representative Minnesota high schools is reported in this book. Be- 
lieving that two common weaknesses in educational research are that ‘‘it 
is continued over too short a period of time and that too few aspects of the 
Situation are studied”, the director undertook a five year investigation dur- 
ing which time many techniques and procedures were tried out and appraised 
in terms of usefulness in picturing various aspects of the home economics 
program and student performance. 

It was believed that such a project could demonstrate the fact that educa- 
tional research can serve to locate strong and weak points in a program and 
can identify factors influencing effectiveness and means successful in bring- 
ing about improvement. А core of research assistants participated in the 
collection and analysis of a wide variety of data. An advisory committee 
With representatives from the State Department of Education, the University 
of Minnesota and the participating schools, functioned throughout the study. 

After discussion of the general nature of the project, details are given 
оп how schools were selected, contacts made, types of information collected, 
and techniques employed in analyzing the findings. The major portion of the 
book is then devoted to reporting characteristics studied, instruments devel- 
Oped and tested in collecting data, types of analyses made, and findings in 
relation to each of the several aspects studied. Over-all criteria by which 
decisions were reached concerning selection of factors to be studied or 
Dhases of student achievement to be tested are not reported. Never а 
the scope of the project is commendable and most of the problems attack 
are very real to all who are concerned with achieving an effective home 


economics pro; in the high school. c 
Care чан мг. representativeness of the participating 
Schools in relation to Minnesota as a whole and to match reimbursed ae Ç 
non-reimbursed home economics programs. Fəctors studied for паа 
fluence оп the effectiveness of the program include ће characteristics 
the schools, of the pupils and their homes, and of the home economics Nm 
teachers; the nature, organization and placement of content qu E ru culum; 
and adequacy of facilities for teaching. While many aspects pupi pe 
havior were appraised, some types of [arning ъв impor! 
comes of a home economics program were по! й 
Results of the study аге a. not only in terms of factors wee о jh 
to influence the effectiveness of the home economics program i Е A 3 
but also improvements noted during the period and means whereby tea 
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and administrators had been challenged to bring them about. One of the 
Strengths of the study is its demonstration of the values to be derived 


Ohio State University Dorothy D. Sco 


\ сё, Raymond B., Factor Analysis: An Introduction and Manual for th 
Psychologist and Social Scientist (New York: Harper and Brothers, 19 
рр. xiii + 462, $6.00. 


This volume presents a non-mathematical introduction to factor analysis 
With considerable emphasis on the place of factor analysis in scientific 


The larger contribution of the book is robably in the idi resented 
rather than in е6 techniques, The тина chart”, adding th 
tinge (or occas dimension to those of persons and variables illustrates. 
the extension of factor analysis from R to what are labeled О, P, Q, S, am 
Т techniques. Q-technique is regrettably treated with less sympathy than 
the other variations of R with little attention paid to its possible uses. { 


Present material which should stimulate thinking among users of factor 
The main criticism of the book stems from its planned appeal to the гё ; 
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er with little mathematical background, No attempt is made to tie in factor 
analysis with mathematical theory in general; in fact, mathematicians are 
chided for insisting upon some of the ‘‘niceties’’ in factor solutions. This 
is especially true in the presentation of the centroid method where use of 
some of the procedures outlined will not give a set of factors which is a true 
centroid solution. For example, the author suggests in his discussion of 
reflection procedures that it is not always desirable to maximize the sum of 
the matrix when the first centroid factors are being extracted. It is hoped 
that the casual reader will not attempt to follow the centroid method outlined 
inan early chapter not realizing that a more adequate presentation is made 
later in the book. 

Group methods of factoring are treated in some detail but several avail- 
able computational checks are not mentioned. Detailed numerical examples 
would have been a useful part of the outline of steps for diagonal factoring 
and for computing inverses. In the discussion of rotation procedures, the 
author treats the extended-vector approach very briefly suggesting that it 
is not as practical as radial rotation techniques. Existing techniques for 
direct rotation to primary structure are ignored completely. His dismissal 
of positive manifold (a criterion in rotation) as purely a myth implies some 
misunderstanding, i.e., that the Criterion should be applied to all solutions, 
indiscriminately, rather than to solutions for matrices that are essentially 
positive at the outset. 

Persons already familiar with factor analysis will probably object to the 
notation used, particularly V for variable and F for primary factor, since 
V and F have already taken on other meanings in the Thurstone school of 
factor analysis, Also, use of the terms "projection" and ‘‘loading”’ may 
be criticized although a proper distinction is made between **loading" and 
“correlation’’. 

While not winning friends among psychologists who already reject factor 
analysis as lacking mathematical respectability, Cattells Factor eun 
Should find an enthusiastic audience among readers looking for ideas a! 
the technique and among novices who are frightened by equations. 

Combat Crew Training Research Laboratory Dorothy M. Knoell 
Randolph Air Force Base, Texas 
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А COMPARATIVE STUDY OF THE RELATION; 
SHIP BETWEEN THE QUALITY OF THE ; 
CHILD'S LANGUAGE USAGE AND THE , 
QUALITY AND TYPES OF LANGUAGE 

USED IN THE НОМЕ* 


DORIS IONE NOEL : 1 
Anderson Public Schools 
Anderson, Indiana Š 
MANY WRITERS on the subject of language have streswed the fact ` 
that language is largely a product of imitative behavior and that the 
environment, not the school, is the great determiner of the quality of 
language which the child is going to use. Since practically no research, 


_ has been conducted to determine objectively the extent to which this 


might be true, this study was concerned with the development and use 
of some objective measuring devices for determining the relationship 
between the child's language usage and the usage which he heard in his 
environment. As the children were in the elementary grades, the par-* 
ents were considered the most dominant environmental influence for 
children of this age. Thus, this study was designed to measure the 
relationship between the language usage of the child and the usage of 


_ the parents. 


Problem 


In determining this relationship, the problem became a theee-fold 
One: (1) to determine the relationship between the child's language i 
usage and the quality of the language usage spoken by the parente in 
presence of the child; (2) to determine the relationship between М 
language usage of the child and the occupation of the father; and ( ) 
determine the relationship between the quality of the child's language 
Usage and the frequency with which his parents used oral expression. 


Method 
With the problem defined, the next step involved the selection of 


*Unpublished Master's Thesis, Ball State Teachers College, 1951. 
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measuring devices which could be used in determining these various 
relationships. The writer's adviser, Dr. Robert H. Koenker, + who 
gave many valuable suggestions during the course of this study, sug- 
gested that the most objective of these devices would be: (1) an Eng 
usage test which could be given to the child and his parents; (2) апос“ 
cupational classification of the father; and (3) a questionnaire which 
Covered the various types of oral language situations. 

Since none of the available standardized English tests contained an 
adequate sampling of the various usages, one had to be constructed. 
This was done followipg the analysis of the usage items which were 
covered by С , usk,’ the language guide for the writer’s ` 
school system, * most of the standardized English Tests, and the lan" 
guage tests included in most of the standardized achievement batteries 

The fifty usage items which were common to four or more of these 
sources were the basic items upon which the test was constructed, Т! 
final test contained two hundred pairs of sentences. One of the pair ` 
was correctly stated and the other was incorrectly stated. Both forms 
were used in order to preserve any feeling of familiarity with either 
pression in the belief that a person might more nearly check the ex* 
pression he used if he did not have to stop to think before he marked ` 
the correct form. The test covered the following eight categories of | 
usage: "verb agreement", “verb tense”, “wrong tense form”, "Y 
often confused"', “pronouns”, ‘adjectives or adverbs”, «redundancy 
and “‘prepositions’’, 

The 3econd measuring device, the occupational classifications of 
the fathers, was based upon the сакаа as listed in the Diction 
агу of Occupational Titles. 9 The classifications for this study were 


E 
Tpirector of Graduate Studies pall 
State Teachers College, und аө Professor of Education, | 


2 
We We Charters, "Minfüal Essentials in Elementary Language and - 


Second Report of the Committee on Essentials in Elementi E 
jects, pp. 55-110. 5 earboo! T. National 5004 
or Study of Education. Bloomington, IH и 


ing Coe, 1923. 20h рр. ә Ill.: Public School Pub. | 
) 2 
Spurchard Woodson DeBusk, The Persiste s 
Children, University of Oregon S Toys TUA reg 
versity Press, May, 1930. ен EU | 
uggested Guide for а Pro in Anderson Publis Schools 19 
Teggemuew Guide for а language Program in Anderson Publis Schools, " 


lis 
SPart I Definition of Titles, 1287 pp.; 


Part IT Group Arrangonen т of 
s an ез, Washington: te ates Gove: 


3 ce, June, * 330 рр. 
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not so specific, however, since the number of cases was limited when 
the children were also matched on intelligence quotients. 6 The four 
occupational groups which were used were: (1) Professional or Mana- 
gerial; (2) Clerical, Sales, or Service; (3) Skilled; and (4) Semi-skilled 
or Unskilled, 

The third measuring device, the questionnaire, was used as a guide 
in interviewing parents to ascertain the extent to which they participatec 
in situations requiring the use of oral expression. It was constructed 
to determine whether parents “always”, ‘‘often’’, “seldom”, or **ney- 
er” took part in the activities listed under the general headings: *«Con- 
versation’’, “Use of the Telephone", **Introductions'"', and ‘‘Partic- 
ipation in Clubs or Other Organizations". А point value, ranging from 
three points for answers of “always” to no points for answers of ‘‘ney~ 
er" was arbitrarily assigned to each answer. The sum of these points 
was then used as the measure of parental participation in oral Ianguage 
Situations. 

Since the pupils who were taught by the writer lived in a highly in- 
dustrialized section of Anderson and the parents represented all but the 
wealthy economic level, it was decided that they would be good subjects 
for this study. Therefore, at the suggestion of her former supervisor, 
Miss Grace A. Klein, and Superintendent A. R. Chadd, the writer 
appeared before the Anderson Board of School Trustees, outlined the 
P, and received permission to seek the cooperation of the parents 

maj the investigation. 

pois were bees 155 homes from which came the 177 ehildren 
in the writer’s departmental English classes, grades four A to six A 
inclusive. These letters explained the purpose of the study and asked 
the parents to indicate, on the form which was enclosed, whether they 
Would be willing to have the writer visit with them in their home and 
give them the English Usage Test. Replies were received from 86% 

E the families and all but ten indicated their willingness to participate 
the study. 

Viattetions were begun on December 1, 1950@nd were ex. pet 
at the close of the school term on June 8, 1951. During this tifne 10 
families which were represented by 124 pupils, or 71% of all pupils in 
the departmental classes, were visited. (Illness in the writer’s own 
family prevented her from visiting all the parents who wished to HER 
Operate.) No school time was used in making these visitations which 
averaged one hour and forty-five minutes. The parents were very co 
Operative in answering the points on the questionnaire and in marking 
the sentences which they said in the presence of their children га 


S, California 


Srrazabeth T. Sullivan, Willis W. Clark, and Ernest W. Tie 
Short-Form Test of Mental Maturity, Elementary, Grades li-5-6-T: 
Усїогт, Los Angeles: ornia Тез aus е, 
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than the ones which they knew to be correct. | 
The children were given the test prior to the visitations so that 
reliability and validity of the test were established. The reliability 
efficient’, determined by the split-half technique, was . 96 which indi 
cates that the English Usage Test was a reliable measure of language 
usage, The validity coefficient, established by correlating children 
Scores on the writer's test against their scores on the Clapp-Yo , 
English Test - Form АЎ was .85. This indicates that the test used in. 
this study was a valid measure of language usage. 


Findings. 
After all the tests for the children and parents had been scored, 
the questionnaires the occupational classification deter: 


tests for the significance of the difference between the meansll, and | 
percentage comparisons. | 
Most of the findings were based upon the errors made by fifty 
children, selected at random, and their mothers and fathers, since it) 
was found, by comparing the coefficients of correlation? on the total | 
test for all the cases (. 46) and the sampling (. 49), that the sampling 
Was representative of the entire group. | 
Corselations 13 and “t° tests14 were run on the number of errors 
Esel d сеч н of his parents on the total test of two h 
е eight types of lish 

Usage Test. Correlations iS a EI a OQ by te EH 

Tcharles С. Peters and Walter oorhis, 

‚ R, Тапу аз 
Their Mathematical Bases, рр. 92-98, New Torr а он 
THO. 363 рр» | 


8. 
Ibid, 5 Ф 


9 
Bostonr Houghton Mifflin Co., 1929. 


10реегв and VanVoorhis, 9р. cit., pp. 92-98, 


Lig, p. Lindquist Statistical ша опа1 " 19 
T atta Mifflin +» 1940. is — — E. 


Peterm and VanVoorhis, 9р» cit. pp. 92-98, 


13 на, | 


tndquist, op. otte, рр. 37-40. 
peters and VanVoorhis, op. cit., pp. 92-98. 
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on the English Usage Test and his parents' score on the questionnaire. 
The ““t” test16 was applied to the difference between the means of the 
English Usage Test scores for the children according to the four oc- 
cupational classifications. Percentage comparisons were made to de- 
termine the usages which were the most difficult and to determine the 
extent to which the errors made by the child were also made by one or 
both parents. 

The most significant findings which resulted from these comparison 
were: 


1. Significant product moment coefficients of correlations" ої. 45 
and , 52 showed that there was а direct, positive relationship between 
the number of errors made by the child and each of his parents on the 
total test. The “t” уашев18 for these same comparisons were less 
than the . 01 level of probabilityl2, These indicate, as do the coeffi- 
clents of correlation, that there is a definite relationship between the 
quality of language usage spoken by the parents and the quality of the 
language usage of the child. 

2. Afurther breakdown of the total number of errors into the 
number of errors which were made under the eight different types of 
usage showed that there were no significant differences between the 
number of errors made by the child and either parent on the sentences 
testing “verb tense", “wrong tense form”, **pronouns", “adjectives 
ог adverbs”, and *«redundancy". This also indicates, in general, that 
the child tends to use the same quality of language usage as his.narents 
3. Only in sentences testing the use of the ‘‘prepositions’’ was 
there a significant between запреа of errors made by the mother and 
the child, Only in sentences testing the use of ‘‘prepositions’’, “verb 
agreement", and ‘‘уегЬв often confused” were there significant differ- 
ences between the number of errors made by the father and the child. 
This indicates that in the use of prepositions, verbs to agree with the 
Subject in number, and verbs which are often confused, there is little 
relationship between the English usage of the child and that of fis parents. 

4. Therefore, in five of the eight types of language usage, the 
children tend to use the same quality of English as that which they hear 


their parents use. 


dquist, op. cites рр. 37-40. 
Veharies С. Peters and Walter R. VanVoorhis, Statistical Procedures 
and Their Mathematical Dasss,pp. 92-90. 


S у, Iindquist, Statistical is in Educational Research 


рр. 37-10. 


palmer 0. Johnson, Statistical Methods in Research, New ©з 
Prentice-Hall, tae. 1950. 377 PPe 
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5. Children made a slightly lower percentage of errors than did 
their parents in the usages involving ‘‘verb agreement", “wrong 
tense form”, ‘‘verbs often confused", “adjectives or adverbs”, and 
*'prepositions". They made a slightly higher percentage of errors 
than their parents in the use of ‘‘verb tense” and **pronouns", They 
also made a slightly higher percentage of errors than their mothers 
but the same percentage of errors as their fathers in the use of re- 
dundant expressions. 

6. Errors were fairly well Spread over the entire eight usages; 
however, individual items in the use of the verb and the pronoun ac- 
Counted for the ten most frequent errors made by the children, Seven 
of these ten errors were also found to be among the ten most frequent 


nificant differences between the means of any of the occupational 

Eroupc?" In general, the occupation of the father did not affect the | 

quality of the language usage of the child, 

es From the comparison of the English Usage Test score of the 

E and his parents? score on the questionnaire, it was found that 
еге was a direct, positive relationship between the quality of lan" 

guage used by the child and the frequency with which his parents used 


Conclusions 


шы major conclusions which сап be drawn as а result of this stu 


1, The language usage which the child 
in the elementary grades 
an his Parents use does, toa very large degree terne the 
«а of language usage Which the child uses. А 
* The teacher Can, by constant practice on certain types of usi 


*PLindauist, op. cites pp. 37-0, 
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help the child eliminate some of his errors in these usages. 

3. The parents must cooperate with the schools in seeing that the 
children hear and practice correct English in the home if much im- 
provement is to be made in the quality of language used by their chil- 
dren. 

4. When the intelligence quotient factor is held constant, the oc- 
cupation of the father does not materially affect the quality of language 
used by the child. 

5. In general, the more frequently the parents participate in sit- 
uations requiring the use of oral expression, the better will be the 
quality of the child's language usage. 


Limitations of the Study 


The above conclusions are subject to the following limitations: 


1. The degree to which any language test can be said to measure a 
person's control of the English language is subject to question, 

2. Evidence that the parents checked the test sentences the way 
they said them rather than the way they. thought the writer might want 
them to check the sentences can not be determined scientifically. 

3. These factors, which may have an effect upon the language usage 
Which the child uses were not controlled: i 

a. The amount of time spent with the parents and the amount 
of time spent outside the home enyironment <> 

b. The presence or absence of siblings 

c. The type of language used by the close associates of the 
child = 

d. The difference in the amount of control children on dif- 
ferent grade levels have over language usage EM 

e. The rather broad occupation classifications used for this 


study 
е 
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ACHIEVEMENT, APTITUDE, AND BACKGROUND 


OF LIBERAL ARTS AND SCIENCE STUDENTS 
(GENERAL CURRICULUM) DEFICIENT IN 
HIGH SCHOOL MATHEMATICS 


CLARENCE PHILLIPS 
University of Illinois 
Urbana, Illinois 


THE QUESTION of preparation for college is a matter of mutual 
concern of colleges and high schools. Especially is this true for the 
Students who enter the liberal arts and science colleges. In order to 
Set up minimum basic knowledge requirements, colleges may have 
entrance requirements and/or graduation requirements. 

University of Illinois Liberal Arts and Science freshmen in the gen- 
eral curriculum lacking one year high school algebra and one year 
high school plane geometry are termed ““deficient in high school math- 
ematics’’. In order to graduate in the general L. A.S. curriculum, 
these students are required to take a two semester basic mathematics 
Course earning a total of 6 semester hours. In 1949-50, 113 students 
entered the University of Illinois L. A.S. general curriculum deficient 
in high school mathematics. In 1950-51, the number was 121. This 
represents approximately 10% of each year's entering class in‘the 
Liberal Arts and Science College at the University of Illinois. Of this 
10% deficient in high school mathematics, 60% are women. In refer~ 
ence to the entire L. A.8. freshmen class 1950-51, 50% were women. 

In order to determine the content of this basic mathematics course 
for the students deficient in high school mathematics, it is essential 
to know the achievement, aptitude, and background of these seeped 
This article will present data on these students (1949-51) as they enter 
the University of Illinois L. A.S. general curricifium. The following 


topics will be considered: 
1. Mathematics achievement 
2. Achievement and aptitude in reference to the entire L. A. 8. 


freshmen class 
3. Scholastic record in high school 
4. Personal background 
5. Correlations 


The following tests were given to ascertain achievement and ар- 
titude: 
1. Hundred-Problem Arithmetic Test by Schorling apd Clark, 
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TABLE I 


ITEM ANALYSIS OF MATHEMATICAL KNOWLEDGE 


Whole numbers 
à. Column addition, 7 numbers ranging from 2 to 5 digits 7% 
b. Division of a 3 digit number by a 2 digit number. 
No remainder nor zero involved 1% 
2. Fractions 
а. Add 3 proper fractions involving fourths to sixteenths 6% 
b. Subtract 2 mixed numbers involving **borrowing'' 4% 
c. Multiply mixed number by a whole number 5m 
d. Divide a fraction by a whole number 49h 
3. Decimals 
a. Divide 4 digit number (involving tenths) by a 2 digit number 
(involving hundredths) and no remainder 55 
b. Arranging in size (hundredths, mixed number, thousandths) 3% 


4. Measurement 
а. Find volume of a rectangular solid with 3 dimensions given 


Simple interest for a year involving mixed number as a per cent ath 


. in feet (integers) 685 
b.-7f'ind circumference of a circle with diameter given (integer) 2% 
с. Find volume of a cylinder with the formula given and the 
dimensions in feet 35 
5. Number system 
а. Recognizing a given number as sum of integer, tenths, and i 
thousandths $4 
b. Rounding off ten-thousandths to the nearest hundredth % 
6. Word Problems 2 
a. Dinding the cost of 4 articles from the cost of a dozen given 5% 
b. Simple interest for а year involving integers i 
с. 
а 


7. Geometry 


а. Using the knowledge that the sum of the les of a triangle 
equal 180 degrees я =š 
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World Book Co., 1942. 

2. American Council on Education. Cooperative General 
Achievement Tests. Mathematics, Natural Science, 
SocialScience, and Reading. Cooperative Test Service, 
1947. 

3. American Council on Education. Psychological Examin- 
ation for College Freshmen. American Council on Ed- 
ucation, 1946. Used by the University of Illinois guidance 
bureau as a test of scholastic aptitude. 


А. Mathematical achievement 


1. Arithmetic 

The median for the L. A.S. freshmen (general curriculum) deficient 
in high school mathematics is 57% on the Hundred-Problem Arithmetic 
test. According to the authors of the test, the median for students in 
the eighth grade is 62% (manual of directions p. 6). 


2. General achievement in mathematics 

For the general achievement in mathematics, the median for this 
group of students deficient in high school mathematics is 29% on part 
1, and 36% on part II on the Cooperative general mathematics achieve- 
ment test. 

For the general achievement in mathematics on the Cooperative test, 
the median for this group of students deficient in high school mathe- 
matics is a scaled score of 41. The median for college freshmen 
entering liberal arts сорса according to the publishers of the test 
ls a scaled score of 58.2. 


B. Item analysis mathematical achievement 


In order to ascertain the level of mathematical achievement on 
Various topics, an item analysis was made for the various answers 
given on the 3 tests listed above. For this article only certain problems 
given at the beginning of timed tests are used. In this manner every- 
One had an opportunity to try to solve the problem. 

This item analysis shows that only 46% of the L. A.S. freshmen 
(general curriculum) deficient in high school mathematics are able to 
divide a proper fraction by a whole number. In Table I the percent 
given indicates the percent of L. A. S. freshmen (general curriculum) 


1 Testing Program, 
Report on the 1950 National College Freshmen 
Cooperative Test Division, Educational Testing Service, 


TABLE H 


ACHIEVEMENT AND APTITUDE RANK IN REFERENCE TO ENTIRE L. A.S. 
FRESHMEN CLASS UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


Per cent in 
4th 3rd 2nd ist 
quartile quartile quartile quartile 

Cooperative Achievement 

Mathematics 2 7 27 64 

Natural Science 7 12 29 52 

Social Science 11 14 29 46 

Reading Level 10 21 35 34 
Scholastic aptitude 8 8 29 55 
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TABLE III 


ACHIEVEMENT AND APTITUDE 
IN REFERENCE TO NATIONAL FRESHMEN TESTING PROGRAM 


—————— a á€ 


L. A.S. Freshmen National 1950 
Deficient in Freshmen 
High School Math. 


Natural Science 56 scaled score 60. 5 scaled score 
Social Studies 57 п u. 61.0 " MS 
Reading Level 53 w “ 55.6 " H 
A.C.E. Ps¥ch. (Total) 91 raw score 107.3 raw score 


Б 


ватттна (eget 'xequieAoN 


ELT 
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TABLE IV 


GRADE AVERAGE AND PERCENTILE RANK IN HIGH SCHOOL 
——————— 
High school grade average for 4 years: 


A B с D 
To 4% 4% 3% 
Percentile rank high school graduating class: 


4th 3rd 2nd 1st 
quartile quartile quartile quartile 
(0-25) 
30% 42% 8% 


————————————— 
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deficient in high school mathematics who solved the problem correctly. 


C. Scholastic aptitude and achievement in reference tothe entire L. A. S. 
freshmen class 


Considering mathematical achievement, 64% of the L. A. S. freshmen 
(general curriculum) deficient in high school mathematics are in the 
first quartile (0-25 percentile) of the entire L. A. S. freshmen class. 
Note however that 9% rank in the upper half of the entire L. A. S. fresh- 
men class in reference to mathematical achievement. Table II shows 
the placement of this group in reference to the entire L. A. S. fresh- 
men class, 

In reference to achievement and aptitude the group of students in 
L. A.S. (general curriculum) deficient in high school mathematics ranks 
slightly lower than the college freshmen tested on a national wide 
basis.“ Table III gives the medians for the two groups. 


D. Scholastic record in high school 


Considering the four year high school record of the L. A.S. fresh- 
men (general curriculum) deficient in high school mathematics, 49% 
had an average less than B. In contrast 28% ranked in the lower half 
of their high school graduating class. Table IV gives this information. 

Sixty-four percent of the L. A.S. freshmen (general curriculum) 
deficient in high school mathematics have the required one year ‘high 
School algebra credit. However only m have had 1/2 to 1 unit of 

igh school plane geometry. See Table V. 

Sixty-two peres of the L.A.S. freshmen (general curriculum) de- 

ficient in high school mathematics had less than a B average in algebra 


Or geometry or both. Note if the student had both algebra and geometry, 
then the latter was onlya half unit. 
e 
A B с D Fail е 
8% 30% 37% 2% 1% 


E. Personal background 


Table VI shows the percent of students c М 
Communities. For example 24% of the L. A.S. freshmen (еле = 
riculum) deficient in high school mathematics come from е ОЕ 
million or over. In comparison, 33% of the entire L. A. S. fres 
Class come from cities of 1 million or over. 

Thirty-two percent of ће L. A. S. freshmen (general curriculum) 


oming from various sized [ 


тыла. е 


921 


ТАВІЕ у 
HIGH SCHOOL MATHEMATICS SUBJECTS 


ee 


Advanced Math. (Algebra, Trig., 1/2 to 1 unit) 8% 
Algebra, (1 unit) 64% 
Geometry (1/2 to Í unit) 14% 
General Math. 9th grade 23% 
Practical Math. (1/2 to 1 unit) 8% 
Commercial Arith. Business Training (1/2 to 1 unit) 21% 
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TABLE VI 
POPULATION OF L. A.S. FRESHMEN HOME COMMUNITY 


—Oo[,Ñ_—s———K n —————əb.—Šss  -—s—... 


Group Deficient 
Population Entire Class in H.S. Math. 
1950-1 (1949-51) 
М—  . . — _ M ——— 
1,000, 000 and over 33% 24% 
Suburbs of Cities 
1, 000, 000 and over 9 7 
100, 000 - 900, 000 4 9 
50, 000 - 90, 000 5 6 
25,000 - 49, 000 6 9 
15,000 - 2%, 000 1 11 
10, 000 - 14, 000 6 5 
5, 000 - 9, 000 6 7 
1,000 - 4, 000 9 8 
Below 1, 000 8 6 
Rural © 1 8 


(6861 “ләдшәлом 


SdITTHd 


LLT 


Service 8 
Agriculture 8 
Skilled 14 
Semi-skilled 16 
Unskilled 10 


*" Classifications used: U. S. Dictionary of Occupational 
Titles. Washington, D. C. Bureau of Employment 
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TABLE VII 

OCCUPATION OF FATHER* 

Professional and Managerial 32% 

Clerical and Sales 12 | 
Service, 1949. v. 2, ix. | 


TABLE VIII 


CORRELATIONS 


—— Y P sns—Os—sapəPoaa—ə s 


1. Achievement in Mathematics 
Hundred-Problem Arith. Test —Coop. Math. Achievement 
Г. 13 i st —High school math. average 


(Algebra and Geometry) 


A. C. E. Psych. Test —Coop. Math Achievement 


2. Achievement Tests (Cooperative) 
Mathematics —Natural Science 
He —Social Science 
u —Reading Level 
3. Word Porblems 
Word Problems (A. C. E. Psych. Test) 


—Reading Level (Coop. ) 
4. High School Record 
High school math. average 
(Algebra and Geometry) 


—High school 4 year average 
Percentile rank graduating class 


—High school 4 year average 


——n ————Á—— — "E 


41 


.39 
.59 


. 61 


.54 
. 40 


. 46 
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father's occupation is classed as Profession or Managerial. See Table 
VII. 


F. Correlations 


Various correlations were computed in order to find out the relation 
ship between the various tests and high school record. All of these 
correlations are in reference to the L. A. S. freshmen (general cur- 
riculum) deficient in high school mathematics. See Table VIII. 

In reference to the above data for the University of Illinois L. А.З. 
freshmen (general curriculum) deficient in high school mathematics, 
the following observations may be stated: 


{ 
deficient in high school mathematics come from homes where the | 
[ 


1. Most of the students are extremely low in mathematical 
achievement. This even extends into arithmetic. However 
approximately 10% rank in the upper half of the entire 
L. А.5. freshmen class. 

2. Most of the students are low in all subject matter achieve" 
ment. Here again we should note that exceptions occur. | 

3. Most of the students are low in scholastic aptitude. How" 
ever approximately 15% rank in the upper half of the enter” 
ing L. A. S. freshmen class. 

4. The students do not come from a specific sized community. 

е: Instead the range is distributed from rural to cities over 4 
million. The occupation of the father is also distributed 
Mom the unskilled to the professional and managerial 
class. 

5. There is a low correlation between student's high school , 

record and mathematical achievement. | 


VOCABULARY TESTS AND DEPTH 
OF MEANING 


E. W. DOLCH 
DON LEEDS 
University of Illinois 


HOW WELL do our existing vocabulary tests measure children's 
knowledge of word meaning? That was the question which started a 
study which has led to interesting results and conclusions, and that 
has raised still more questions about the measuring of children's 
Word knowledge. 

"The first approach was to compare existing vocabulary tests. Five 
tests were studied, three by authorities in the field of reading, and 
two which are in nationally used batteries of achievement tests. The 
tests were the Thorndike, Gates, Durrell-Sullivan, Stanford, and 
Metropolitan. The words used in these tests were listed by parts of 
Speech and close agreement was found as to the percentages of each 


А sampling was then made of a widely-used school dictionary, a 
sampling that equalled the total number of words used on all the vocab- 
ulary tests studied. A school dictionary was из 
unabridged dictionary because, after all, vocabu 
for school and there should be some relation therefore between vocab- 


ulary tests and a dictionary used by children. The words of the samp- 
ling were then listed by parts of speech using ds the part of speech 
for each word the one given first by the dictionary, and the percen 


tages compared with the percentages of the totakof the vocabulary 


test list. Results appear on Table 1. 
The table shows E too great a difference between the vocabulary 


° . The greater weight given by the 
est list and the dictionary sampling. g о 


tests to verbs might have been caused by the fac 
Word may be Bees both as a noun and аза verb, and the fes 
have given preference at times to the verb meaning because 


i t. For instance on one vocabular y 
easier to make a test item for i! tano edge E d 


test appeared the words feast and annex. 
Seem to be nouns but it would be hard to make а short definition р 
em as nouns. Instead the test defined them as verbs iy ad 
Synonyms the verbs ‘40 eat’? and “Чо add". Atany rate, the voc 
ulary tests agree rather well with а sampling of a síngle dictionary. 


е 


š TABLE I 


COMPARISON OF PERCENTAGES OF PARTS OF SPEECH ON 
DICTIONARY SAMPLING AND VOCABULARY TEST LIST 


N v Adj. Adv. Prep. Interj. 
Dictionary 58.83 15.08 21.98 3.87 SEN а 
Vocabulary Tests 45.64 29.52 21.72 3. 03 .002 .001 


——— саб саас 
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Different-sized dictionaries, made according to different policies, 
might have given different results.. 

But the dictionary gives many meanings of words, and not just one 
meaning as given by a vocabulary test. How were the tests related to 
the dictionary on this point? Each one of the 770 words contained in 
all the vocabulary tests was looked up in the dictionary. It was found 
that, in general, the vocabulary tests used as the “right” answer, the 
first definition given in the dictionary. This particular dictionary fol- 
lows the practice of giving first what the makers considered to be the 
“тові common meaning? of the word, in contrast with some diction- 
aries which give first the original or historically first meaning of the 
word. Our conclusion must be, therefore, that in general the stand- 
ard vocabulary tests are measuring a sampling of the school diction- 
ary, especially the most common meaning of each word tested. 

What about the further meanings given by the dictionary? Appar- 
ently the standard vocabulary test can help us very little with them. 
These further meanings are of at least three kinds. 


1. Same Spellings from different roots. In the dictionary we find 
many cases where the same spellings come from different roots and 
therefore have quite different meanings. For instance, thereare 
three different words all spelled “box”. One word means a container, 
the second word means to strike with the open gh a the third 
word means a small tree used in gardeus, The dictionary shows 
these as separate entries, with small serial numbers beside them. 

Of the dictionary sampling we took, 6. 28% of the words had other 
words of this type, with the same spelling but with different me 
Naturally, these ‘‘same spelling" words cannot be fully tested by the 
usual vocabulary test. The school considers them in the language 
cours onyms. 

2. е Many endi in the dictionary have, » ея à 
dition to the most common meaning, other meanings which ar и 
from it through analogy or through application tt various pr 
of use. Inthe caseof oneof the words spelled “box аи ^ 
“the amount a рох can hold", as “he can eat a whole box i 
This meaning is derived from the size of the box or шс. А 
meaning “to box an article for shipment’ comes from the Ас n 
uected with the idea of а box. The meanings “а driver's e des i 
coach, a theatre box, a sentry box” are derived from a 5 Зи 1 
to the form ofa box. There are endless methods of deriving eaning; 


eaning Vocabulary tests 
fro ic or first m К 
m the fundamental or Баз: i в. 


have so far not entered this field of der: eaning: 
3. Figurative meanings. There are endless eee ba” Mel 
also for most words. We often say, ‘<I was certainly 
е 
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we really mean **predicament'' but use the figure ої ‘Бох’ instead. | 


Some of these meanings are given in the dictionary and some are not, 
The larger the dictionary, the more of them are given. But no dic- 
tionary can include all the possible figurative meanings that writers 
may think of for words. Naturally, the vocabulary test does not in- 
clude figurative meanings. 

To summarize, we found that the vocabulary tests almost univer- 
sally used only the first or most common definition of a word, leaving 
out, l. homonyms, 2. derived meanings, and 3. figurative meanings. 

But did the standard vocabulary tests actually measure this first 
or most common meaning? The next step in the study was to try to 
answer this question. 


Depth or ee of M 


The homonyms, derived meanings, and figurative meanings just 
mentioned may be thought of as degrees of meaning beyond the most 
common meaning. But the most common meaning has also degrees 
of meaning, or different depths of meaning. Our question is, how well 
do vocabulary tests measure depth in the case of this most common 
meaning? To try to answer this question, an intensive study was made 
of the way one of the vocabulary tests tried to test word meaning. This 
test was chosen because of its wide use and general excellence. 

This test used two devices to measure word meaning: (1) synonyms 
and (2) the classification or part-whole method. Let us look first at 
the classification method as it was used with nouns. The meáning of 
18 nouns was measured as follows: 


Meaning of Nouns by the Classification Method | 


Test Word Tested by Marking Test Word Tested by Marking 


ii the Class the Class _ = 
red color do: 
rabbit animal ХЫ Ясо. 
mother woman mane hair 
cow animal pew seat 
orange fruit dahlia flower 
shower rain desertion leaving a 
pole stick position 
lane path spinster woman 
colonel officer insignia badge 


murderer killer 


— 
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(Two nouns were tested by this method in reverse. That is, the words 
were yehicle and projectile, which are classes of things, and they were 
tested by marking one thing in each class, i.e. carriage and bullet) 


In the case of these nouns, for one to know the class to which each 
belongs may be a first degree or minimum meaning. It would help in 
reading, especially if the context aided. But one who knew only this 
first degree of meaning would have a very vague idea of the word and 
could not use it very well in either speaking or thinking. Suppose all 
one knows about an orange is that it is ““зоте kind of а fruit’? or all 
the meaning one has for colonel is “some kind of officer". He could 
not think intelligently about either. So this method of testing the mini- 
mum meaning is useful to some degree for reading but not for other 
language use. 


Depth of Meaning by the Synonym Method 


By far the commonest method of testing word meaning on this stand- 
ard test was by synonyms. In fact synonyms were used 76% of the time 
in the entire test. The problem of testing meaning by synonyms is well 


known in the definition of synonyms given in the New International Dic- 
tionary as follows: “Synonyms are words which express what is essen- 


tially the same idea but which (commonly) differ from one another, 
(1) in some shade of meaning, (2) in emphasis or (евр. ) (3) in their — 
connotations. ’? The synonyms given by the test for 14 nouns are below: 


M of Nouns by the Method 
Test Word Synonym given as the meaning 


disaster ruin 
gap opening ә * 
splendor rds 
bravery 
strife fighting 
comment remark 
flaw fault 
malady sickness 
symptom sign 
Miri landslide 
carousal revel 
lethargy apathy 
animation liveliness 
lightness 


buoyancy . 
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Does the checking of a synonym tell that one knows the meaning of 
а word? First, we have to assume that the testee knows the meaning 
of the synonym and has not just heard the two words together so that he 
merely associates them in some way. If the testee does know the mean" 
ing of the synonym, he at least knows the degree or depth of meaning 
carried by that synonym. To know what that meaning is, would require 
still further testing. If the meaning the testee has for the synonym is 
slight the meaning of the word is just as slight. 

Second, does the testee know the difference between the meaning of 
the synonym and the meaning of the test word? The vocabulary test 
obviously cannot answer that question. 

For the other parts of speech on the test, the method was in all cases! 
Synonyms. As the problems with them are the same as with the problem 
of synonyms of nouns we shall not present the results here because of 
lack of space. 


Testing of Further Depth of Meaning 


Having seen that vocabulary tests attempt to test merely the com- 
monest meaning of a word, and test that either by giving a classification 
ог a synonym, we were interested to know if students who had gone 
through our school system knew more than just this minimum meaning 
or Synonym meaning of these words. Could we test further meaning 
of the words? 

To attempt to test “further depth of meaning’’ we constructed a 
test based upon the standard vocabulary test just referred to. Our 
Depth of Meaning test gave the testee, in each instance, the information 
that the standard test required and then asked for more meaning. 

For instance the following items are typical: 


в Classification Method 


° 
Standard Test Depth of Meaning Test 
А cow is А cow is an animal that 
pup а. is found in zoos 
Чу b. is used for racing 
й = C. gives milk 
s. d. does.not have calves 
coat 
А colonel is A colonel is an officer who 
officer commands 
medicine . ` a. a battleship 
harness b. a police department 
, poetry C. a regiment of soldiers 
disease 


d. a company of soldier? 
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Synonym Method 

Disaster is A disaster is ruin that happens 
find а. suddenly 
shot b. within a year's time 
ruin C. to all people 
fence d. gradually 
object 

Lethargy is Lethargy means apathy but 
apathy refers more to 
wild animal а. the body than the feelings 
debt b. men than to women 
liveliness с. sleep than to waking 


d. the soul than to the body 


As will be noted from the examples, the Depth of Meaning Test іп! 
each case admitted possession of the knowledge asked for by the Stand- 
ard vocabulary test, and then asked for more. In the case of classi- 
fication it asked for some difference from others in the same classi~ 
fication. In the case of synonyms, it asked for the difference between 
the synonyms. The difference required as correct was that given іп, 
the New International Dictionary, both in the definitions of the two words 
and in the paragraphs explaining the differences between synonyms. | 

The Depth of Meaning Test was given to groups of college frgshmeit, 
college seniors and teachers in service. Since this study is merely ` 
exploratory, it will be sufficient to give the general results and we will 
do this only for the nouns, since the verbs and adjectives gave about 


the same result. 


Results of Depth of Meaning Test 
tegt measured by clas- 


For most of the nouns which the standard 
Sification, the adults had learned also the further meaning réquired 
by the depth of meaning test. On some of the words, however, they 
definitely had not. In this group, the percentages of adults knowing 
the further meaning required were: . 


shower 51% 
lane 

colonel 70% 
portal 7% 
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In the case of shower, many adults thought the word meant a light 
rain, whereas the dictionary very definitely says it means a short 
rain, whether light or heavy. For lane, we required the country mean- 
ing but many adults knew only the traffic lane meaning. For portal, 
the adults were very vague as to how it differed from door. And they 
just did not know what а dahlia was like. 

In the case of the synonyms it seemed definitely hard for the adults 
to differentiate between them. Of the ones we have listed, four were 
easy: disaster, symptom, avalanche, and buoyancy. But about one out 
of four adults could not distinguish between the synonyms for gap, splen- 
dor, bravery, comment, and flaw. And about half were wrong when 
trying to distinguish between synonyms for strife, malady, carousal, 
lethargy, and animation. 

The same situation held true with the synonyms given by the stand- 
ard test for verbs and adjectives. Space does not permit samples. 


What Should We Expect of a Vocabulary Test 


First of all, we must admit that existing vocabulary tests were not 
trying to measure scientifically a certain degree of meaning. They 
were just trying roughly to compare a child with other children of his 
own age with regard to the generalfield of vocabulary. We therefore 
are not criticising the vocabulary tests for doing something they did 
not try to do. 

Having made this admission, we need to go on and to say that exist 
ing vocabulary tests certainly do not do a scientific job of measuring 
vocabulary. They ignore all but the most common meaning of a word, 
and then in cases of classification they test very little of that most com" 
mon meaning, and when they use synonyms they test a very indefinite 
amount of knowledge. 

It is to be hoped that in the future there will be an attempt made to 
measure scientifically;rhat meaning children and adults have for words. 
Since words are the symbols with which we communicate with one 
another, it is important to know just what meaning or meanings words 
have for different people. Since words in reading are the symbols by 
which we try to get the thought a writer tried to put into a book, it is 
important that we have the right meaning and adequate meaning. 

In this future scientific study, the first consideration will be that 
a word does not just have a “meaning”. That naive assumption is а! 
too prevalent even among educators. Instead, a word frequently has 
many meanings, and each of these meanings may be known in varying 
eine by different people, or by the same person in the course of 
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For each person, therefore, meaning is a growth, and it should: 
be important for the school to know where any certain child is in that 
process of growth. How otherwise can the school wisely and effic- 
iently help in the growth of meaning? Tests should tell us not merely 
that a child ‘“‘knows something about” a certain word, but also how 
much he knows about it. Only then do we know what more he should 
know and how we can help him develop that added meaning. 


THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN INTELLIGENCE 
ASDETERMINED BY INTELLIGENCE TESTS 
AND THE ABILITY TO LEARN ASDETER- 
MINED BY PERFORMANCE ON 
LEARNING TESTS 


CLINTON WALLACE GREEN 
University of Pennsylvania 


Introduction (Need for Study) 


INTELLIGENCE testing in some form is perhaps as old as human intelli- 
gence, but recent developments have made a creditable contribution in 
methods of measuring it. Since intelligence or native ability cannot be 
measured directly, test makers and persons interested in measuring it 
have sought to quantify it in terms of its manifestations and symptoms. 
For the most part, instruments devised for that purpose are based upon 
the assumptions that all individuals within a given age limit have had 
comparable experiences and that individuals acquire those habits, skills, 
knowledges, and abilities proportiónal to their native intelligence. 

It was Alfred Binet of France, who first published anintelli- 
gence scale (1905) which he thought would measure the ‘ ‘higher ment- 
al processes” in an effort to select the mentally retarded child- 
ren who required special instruction and who could not benefit by 
the usual instruction offered in the Parisian schools 


Many definitions of intelligence have appeared but it is generally 


defined and referred to as the ability or Per d s used intell 
Оро; і of the now popular and w: T 
pon examining several le ni р "s score on these tests would 


igence tests, the writer concluded that one | 
tend to be influenced greatly by one's schooling, previous едисаЧопа. 
Opportunities and cultural background. Intelligefce tests are КЕЧ 
used to predict success in school. This tendency may be explained by 
noting that it is the schoolmen who construct these instruments, they 
are intended for persons of schoolage, and they are used most extensively 
in the schools. The fact that many instruments exist for school age 
groups and few are available for the measurement of adult етене 
indicates that the school age is foremost іп the minds of the test makers. 


W Ў i i 1 „ (9 ç 
echsler discusses this point at length. (9) informationto supplement 


Since intelligence tests purpose 15 to furnish 
t secured from achievement tests, it seems logical to conclude that 


i i : learn? It 
intelligence tests answer the question: How much can one 
is reasonable to assume that this question is foremost in the minds of 
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those who use intelligence tests. 

The writer felt that much of the material now contained in intelligent 
tests was not equally familiar or equally new to all individuals and 
sought to measure performance with material when the initial point 
was the same for all of the subjects. 


Statement of the Problem 


This study seeks to answer the question: What relationship, if any,| 
exists between the ability to learn as determined by intelligence tests 
= school marks on the one hand, and certain learning exercises on 

other, 


Related Research 


Johnson gave 60 college students a 10 minute practice period every 
day for 20 days in mirror reading. During the course of the experi" 
ment several intelligence tests were given to the students. He 0 
correlations between the average scores on all tests and performance 
in mirror reading of . 34+. 08 for the average number of words read 
each day, and . 46+. 07 with improvement in mirror reading over 20 
days. He found that students in the upper half on intelligence improved 
more in mirror reading than those in the lower half. He concluded 
bes was a fairly large positive relation between the ability to becom?) 

nt at learning inverted print and intelligence as measured by 
the usual group tests. (4) 

Peterson found a moderate correlation between his rational or 
mental maze test and scores on intelligence tests. He gave no statis 
to show the relationship but stated that the bright pupils tended to ге“ 
spond in a definite manner. (7) 

Jordan administered four group intelligence tests (Otis, Alpha, 
Miller, and Terman Tests), the Stanford Revision of the Binet Scale, 
and his jdeational le: test to 64 high school pupils. The corre” | 
lations between intelligence test scores and the learning test scores 


were uniformly low for the group. They centered around .20, and 
ranged from .31 to -. 125. (5) 


А Description of the Tests 


The learning test employed in this st consists of five parts, 1* К 
ter Observation, Digit-Symbol, Vovel Co снн Pirendbeses 
and Reversed Type. These tests were selected and/or designed to 
give pupils an opportunity to demonstrate their ability to learn. Itis, 
believed that previous schooling, and acquired information would opef 
ate only indirectly to influence one's score, Each exercise was fur e 
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designed or selected so that practice would make a difference, i. e., 
one would tend to find the exercise easier and easier as one goes on. 

The Letter Observation Test is based upon the principle embodied . 
in the Kellog-Morton Revised Beta Examination and the Pintner-C un- 
ningham Primary Tests. А group of six letters were written which 
spelled some nonsense word. These letters were rewritten three times 
omitting а different single letter each time. The subject is to write the 
missing letter in the blank space opposite it. For example, KESTYA: 
Kesta__, Kstya  , Estya_. 

“Тһе Digit-Symbol Test or substitution test, '' Wechsler states, 

‘is one of the oldest and best established of all psychological tests, 

It is to be found in a large variety of intelligence scales, and its wide 

popularity is fully merited, "The subject is required to associate cer- 
tain symbols with certain other symbols, and the speed and accuracy 

with which he doesitservesasa measure of his intellectual ability. ''(9) 

The Vowel-Consonant Test applies a principle embodied in the 
Kuhlman-Anderson Intelligence Tests and the principle of following 
directions often used in intelligence tests. The subject is to makea 
mark through or near all vowels and double consonants in written ma- 
terial—underline single a's, encircle single i's, draw a line above 
Single e's, dot the single o's, draw а line through single u's, put an 
“x” over joining double vowels, put a zero (0) under unlike joining 
vowels, and enclose all double, joining consonants in a circle. 

The Parentheses Marking Test employs a combination of the prin- 
ciples used in the Digit-Symbol Test and in following-directions tests. 
However, in this case the exercise tends to be more concrete for the 
Subject is to do something to the symbol. Ten sets of parentheses were 
given, one being without an enclosure and the other nine having some 
mark or symbol enclosed— ( ), ('), (. ), (1); Лис» x 
(“), (*). The subject is only required to draw a straight line, НМ 
tical or horizontal, through or near a part of the parentheses or вуш 
One immediately sees that this exercise follows some concrete I 
and tends to be learned easily, e. g., drawing a Wne under Б the , 
drawing a line over the apostrophe, dividing the colon, cross: 
diagonal, drawing a line under the quotation mark, and drawing а 


verti 
гЫса1 line above the dash. the acquisition of new habits 


Statements asked a questior or to 
Space opposite it. This was a logical method of ascertaining whether 
9r not the subject had read the statement in group testing. 
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TABLE I 


THE MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS OF INTELLIGENCE 
QUOTIENTS, SCHOOL MARKS AND THE LEARNING TEST 
SCORES OF 41 ELEVENTH GRADE PUPILS 


Item Mean Standard Deviation 
Intelligence Quotient 88. 46 8. 62 
School Marks 20. 89 5. 38 
Total Score 664. 62 144. 55 
Digit-Symbol 170. 61 42. 08 
Vowel-Consonant 239. 18 77.77 
Parentheses Marking 126.26 38. 76 
Reversed Type 48.23 29. 61 
Letter Observation 81. 79 14. 47 
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Procedure 


The Intelligence Quotients and School marks were secured from the 
pupil records, The former were determined by the Otis Quick-Scoring 
Mental Ability Tests, Gamma Test, Form AM, which had been admin- 
istered to the group about a month prior to this testing. School marks 
for the first semester were converted into numerical values by com- 
puting averages for each pupil based on the following scale: A is 40; 
Y Spe 32; B, 30; B-, 28; C+, 22; C, 20; C-, 18; D+, 12; D, 10; 

, 8; F, 2. 

The mean Intelligence Quotient was 88. 46 with a standard deviation 
of 8.62. The mean school mark was 20. 89, the equivalent of a “С” 
letter mark, with a standard deviation of 5.38. These means are shown 
. in Table I. 

The test was administered to a group of boys and girls before ad" 
ministering it to the subjects whose performance provided data for 

this study. The results of the former are not included in this report. 

The subjects used in the study were 41 eleventh grade pupils, 23 girls 

and 18 boys, whose ages ranged from 15 years and 10 months to 18 
Years and 10 months. They live in and near a city in Delaware. 

ups in a single 


The test was administered to the pupils in two gro 
ved the same directions and 


morning by the writer. Each group recei 
there was no lapse of time between the testings to permit the passing 
of information. Each group was told that the test was simply a group 


of exercises which required no information learned in school and'that 
Care had been taken so that everyone would have an equal opportunity 
necessary for every- 


to make high scores and that it was, therefore, 
Опе to begin and to stop working at the same time. Time was kept by 
€ use of a watch and an electric clock; both of which had second hands 
on them, Five minutes were allowed for the Letter Observation Test, 
5 for the Digit-Symbol, 10 for the Vowel-Consonant, 5 for the Paren- 
theses Marking and 10 for the Reversed Type Tests. Directions were 
read aloud to the pupils while they read silently from the booklet for 5 
each subtest, Instructions for each test except the Reversed Type Tes 
Зы written on the blackboard, but were анору the pupils began 
Orking. Practice was given before each subtest. 

In giving inetrüPHoB Gs the Reversed Type Test “с e used 
alphabet was pronounced aloud by the examiner while the pupils fo. run 
9n the booklets upon which were written both the usual and ae 
letters of the alphabet. Pupils were told that saying the statement ену 
Softly to themselves might help them to grasp the m Pe which , 

А minute break was given after the first three exercises in y. MS. 
the Pupils were asked to stand and “take а stretch. ra Hen 5 ithin the 
ure the speed of all pupils, no one was able to finish any test w 


alloted time. g 


TABLE II 


L4 
CORRELATIONS BETWEEN SUBTESTS AND TOTAL TEST SCORES 
OF 41 ELEVENTH GRADE PUPILS 


Digit- Vowel- Parentheses Reversed 

Symbol Consonant Marking Type 
Letter Observation . 374. 13 +. 25+. 14 ‚25+. 14 ‚33+. 14 
Digit-Symbol . 27+. 14 . 14+. 15 =. 13+. 15 
Vowel-Consonant . 58+. 10 . 33+. 13 
Parentheses Marking . 53+. 11 


Веуегзеа Туре 


м — ао ERR 


HOUVASAY TYNOLLVONGA AO ТУМНПОГ 961 


Lb 10А) 
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Scoring the Tests 


The tests were scored twice by the writer and throughout the first 
four exercises, pupils received one point for each correct response. 
On the Reversed Type Test, 3 points were given for each correct re- 
sponse. Sometimes the pupil's response indicated that he had read the 
statement, but only poorly. For example, opposite the statement 
“Write seven. ” a pupil wrote ““aeven” for which he received 2 points, 
One pupil received one point for writing “brown” opposite “What color 
is snow?” Another pupil received 2 points for writing “Sunday” op- 
posite ‘What day comes before Saturday?” The writer recognizes the 
weakness of this subtest in that the judgment of the scorer was used. 
However, the number of responses requiring judgment was very small, | 

It is noteworthy that pupils tended to score consistently high or con- . 
Sistently low throughout the entire test. 

The means and standard deviations were computed for the total scores 
and for each subtest score. The mean total score was 664. 62 with a 
Standard deviation of 144, 55. The mean of the subtests scores ranged | 
from 81. 79 with a standard deviation of 14. 47 for the Letter Observa- | 
tion Test to 170. 61 with a standard deviation of 42. 08 for the Digit- 
Symbol Test. These means and standard deviations are shown in 

able I. 


Analysis of the Data 


The standard deviations indicate that there 
the scores. The scores on the Reversed Type Test were most variable | 
and tend to be bimodal when shown graphically. Correlations were 
and subtests scores. Table II 
The correlations with 
om -. 12+. 15 
Consonant and 
tend to 


is wide variation among 


Intelligence Quotients and Digit-Symbol to . 
Quotients 2% Letter Observation. These correlations and и 


I 
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TABLE III 


CORRELATIONS BETWEEN INTELLIGENCE QUOTIENTS, 
TEST SCORES, AND SCHOOL MARKS OF 41 ELEVENTH 
GRADE PUPILS 


—rrOrcm &ó 


Intelligence School 
Test Quotients Marks 
COLESBISGU Scl this oa ie nn 
Total Test . 19+. 15 . 16+. 15 
Parentheses Marking . 06+. 16 . 15+. 15 
Vowel-Consonant -. 14+. 15 ‚ 13+. 15 
Digit-Symbol . 00+. 15 7. 02+. 16 
Letter Observation ‚33+. 14 . 304, 14 
Reversed Type 28%. 14 ‚ 14+. 15 
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errors are also shown in Table Ш. 

The correlation with its standard error between school marks and 
Intelligence Quotients of the group was found to be . 54+. 11. 

The standard errors indicate in some instances, especially where 
the correlations are low, that the correlations would tend to be more 
reliable were they computed from scores made by a much larger group 
of pupils, This factor is regarded in the recommendation. 


Conclusions 


If the learning tests employed in the study measured the ability to 
learn with a fair degree of reliability, it is reasonable to conclude that 


1. The low correlations between subtests indicate that the tests 
were measuring different learning skills. 

2. The low correlations indicate that there is little relationship 
between the ability to learn and intelligence as measured by 


intelligence tests. 
3. The low correlations between school marks and the ability to 


learn indicate that factors other than the ability to learn operate 
to influence school marks. 


Recommendation 


It is recommended that an instrument be constructed which ie 
measure the innateability to learn, eliminating as much as PM ed 
the influences of schooling and cultural backgrounds, and epu 
to a large and representative group of pupils and сог ан, p md 
with those made on a group of the now widely used group ШЕ 
tests, 
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| AN EXPERIMENT IN THE CONTINUITY-TYPE 
QUESTION 


R. R. ASHBURN 
JANICE HILL BRADSHAW 
West Virginia University 


THE CONTINUITY, rearrangement, or sequence question is one 
in which the student is asked to rearrange in the proper order a num- 
ber of similar or related items. For instance, in history the student 
may be asked to arrange certain events in chronological order, or in 
geography, to arrange certain countries in order of size. This type 
of question is considered by many teachers a valuable testing device in 
those phases of learning in which it is desirable to test a sense of re- 
lationships rather than exact factual knowledge. 

The scoring of a question of this type is rather complex since а fair 
Score allows for different degrees of accuracy. Many articles have 
been written concerning scoring devices, but no agreement as to the 
best method has been reached. One writer, Worcester (1), has come 


to the conclusion that the only fair method procedure 15 not to use this 
type of question at all, since injustice is done by all of the scoring 
methods. His evidence, however, is based on imaginary cases and 


May not represent real situations. 
The present writers have conducted two experiments to check and 


| Compare the various scoring methods proposed for the continuity © 
Question by controlling the knowledge of those taking the test. a 

A list of ten fictitious countries was made and an imaginary are: 
assigned to each: 


Bavoc 2, 800, 000 square miles 
Vandalia 1,500, 000 square miles 
Generia 980, 000 square miles 
Wonderland 800, 000 square miles, 
Oz ' 700, 000 square diee 
Electr 680, 000 square m: 

Westerland 660, 000 square miles 
Mu 70, 000 square miles 
Lavania 8,500 square miles 
Utopia 600 square miles 


| The list of countries was locked up and the mid E was given 
n four sections of Humanities 2, to fifty-seven students: 
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EXPERIMENT IN SCORING 


You are invited to assist in a series of experiments to determine the 
accuracy of scoring examinations. This is the first of the series. 


EXPERIMENT I 


Imagine yourself in the following situation. 

You have not had time to do the assigned readings for one of your 
classes. The teacher surprises you by giving a test on this material. 
Since you know none of the correct answers to the questions, you decide| 
to guess at them, thinking that perhaps you willgeta few right. The 
test the teacher gives is as follows: 


Arrange the following countries in the order of their size by placing 
the order number in the blank at the right. That is, put the figure (1) 
after the largest country, the figure (2) after the next largest, etc. Do 
not omit any countries, for the question cannot be graded unless every | 
blank is filled. If you get as many as two countries in the proper order, 
you will receive some credit, 


Wonderland e) 
Vandalia () 
Ол () 
Utopia () 
*  Bavoc () 
Electricia () 
Westerland () 
Generia () 
Mu () 
Lavania (3 


The answers were scored by ten different methods, all suggested by 
earlier writers. | 
Wilson (2) first proposed basing the student's score on the sum of 
the differences between the order given by the student and the true | 
order of the several items. This principle, with variations of numeric? 
value and scoring devices, provided the methods of Sangren and Woody | 
(3), Odell (4), Richardson, Russell, Stalnaker and Thurstone (5), and 


Rinsland (6). Odell (7) suggested three theories for assigning maximum | 
and minimum scores: 


1. Score of zero should be assigned to the complete reversal of the 
correct order, which is the worst possible answer. The score for 
chance order should be one-half of the maximum Score. 


° 
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2. Chance arrangement should be scored zero, since this order is 
indicative of no knowledge. Score given a complete reversal should be 
negative. 

3. Score of zero should be assigned to all answers in which there is 


| a negative correlation with the correct answer as well as to those 


answers which exhibit chance arrangement. 


Wilson's method, varied by applying to it each of the three theories 
of maximum scores, provided our methods numbered I, II, and III. 

Methods IV, V and VI are based on the rank correlation of answers 
to true order as proposed by Cureton and Dunlap (8) and differ only in 


, maximum and minimum score assignments. 


Methods VII and УШ are based on the system by which а student is 
given a certain number of points for each item arranged anywhere below 
the item which should immediately precede it, as first proposed by 
Nesmith (9) and modified by Lang (10), Wilson (11) and Rosander (12). 
These two methods differ only in assignment of minimum and maximum 
Score, 

Method IX is based on the number of exact sequences as described 


(by Montgomery (13). 


Method X used Montgomery's formula (13) for finding the sequence- 
Tank grade, which is merely an average of the percentage of correct 


| Sequences with the percentage grade determined by the sum of the 


differences. 
All scores were converted to a scale of 100. The ten methods, then, 
are: 


i i t order 

L Based on sum of possible differences between correc 
and the order given by students. Score of zero assigned to 
complete reversal of correct order. 

n. Based on sum of possible differences between pal peter 
and the order given by students. Answer of опе- dus 
imum sum of differences receives score, of zero. né 
of more than one-half of maximum sum of differences r 


negative scores. ; ect order 
Ш. Based on sum of possible differences between pps bas mare 


IV. Based on rank correlation or sum 
differences. Chance arrangement ( š 
ceives score of 50. Perfect negative corr: 


mark of zero. Й 
V. Based on rank correlation or sum of the Loc cicius 
differences. Chance arrangement (1/2 possib e ды, 
Score of zero. Negative correlations receive negativ . 

° 
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VI. Based on rank correlation or sum of the squares of possible 
differences. Chance arrangement (1/2 possible 742) and all 
negative correlations receive score of zero. 

VIL Based on number of order-relationships. Score of zero as- 
signed to complete reversal of correct order. 

VII. Based on number of order-relationships. Score of zero as- 
signed to answers of one-half or less of all possible order re- | 
lationships. | 

IX. Based on number of exact order sequences. 

X. Average of score based on sum of differences, considering 
complete reversal as worst possible answer, and score based 
on number of exact sequences (i.e. average of Methods Iand IX). 


Since the students had no information about the assumed sizes of the 
ten countries, it is obvious that all should receive a score of zero. All 
Scores other than zero must be the result of chance or of the inade- 
quacies of the scoring system. The actual scores received are tabulai 
in Table I. 

The absurdity of negative scores is seen immediately from the num 
ber of such scores resulting from Methods II and V. Although the stu* | 
dents had no information and hence no possible misinformation, Method 
П gives fifty-three negative scores and Method V gives thirty-two. 
Method II would assign a score of -92 to three papers. 

Equally absurd are the results of all methods which assume that а 
complete reversal of the correct order is the worst possible answer and 
Should receive a grade of zero, namely Methods I, IV, VII, and X. The} 
average grades assigned to the fifty-seven papers by these methods arë | 
І, 38: IV, 47; УП, 47; X, 21. Method IX based on number of correct | 
Sequences, gives the proper score of zero to twenty-two students, but 
à Score of more than 10 to thirty-five students. The remaining three 
methods (III, VI, УШ), all of which assign a score of zero to one-half, 
or more, of possible errors, represent more nearly the actual situa" 
tions. Method VIII gfves a score of zero to thirty papers, with highest | 
Score, 42, on two papers. Method VI gives score of zero to thirty- 
three papers, but with one score of 56. Method III gives a score of 
zero to fifty-three of the papers, with scores of 4, 12, 12, and 12 to, 
the other four. E PW 

The distribution of the fifty-seven scores according to the ten method 
does not tell the whole Story. One might judge from the table that опе | 
method merely assigns a lower or higher grade in some fixed propor“ 
tion. Such is not the case. On one paper the difference between score 
assigned by two methods is 97. The scores for this paper by the dif- 
ferent methods were:: I, 24; II, 7-52; Ш, 0; IV, 41; V, -19; VI, 0; УП, | 
47; УШ, 0; IX, 22; X, 23. 
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On the basis of our first experiment, we conclude that Method III 
is the only one of the ten that approaches a fair grade in the case of a 
Student who is completely ignorant of the facts, 

To further test the accuracy of these ten methods, we asked fifty- 
three students in the same four sections of Humanities 2 to take part — 
in the following experiment: 


EXPERIMENT IN SCORING 


This is the second in the series of experiments to determine the 
accuracy of scoring examinations. You are again invited to participa! 


EXPERIMENT II 


Imagine yourself in the following situation. 
On mid-semester examination the teacher gives the same question 
you had on the surprise test. However, you have now done your as- 


Signed readings and remember the following facts about the countries 
concerned: 


1. Bavoc is the largest of all and Utopia is the smallest. 
2. Lavania boasts that its culture is superior to that of Mu, 
even if the latter is greater in size, _ / 
3. Wonderland, which is a subdivision of Generia, once at= — 
o tacked its smaller neighbor, Oz. 
4. Electricia became slightly smaller than Oz when it lost 


а tenth of its area in the separation of its colonies of 
Lavania and Mu. 


Now, do your best on the question! 


(The question used in Experiment I is repeated here) 
^ 


The an8wers were Scored by the same ten methods as in the first 
experiment. 


The information given is roughly equivalent to that sometimes роз" ` 
sessed by students under similar Circumstances, There may be some ` 
difference of opinion as to the exact score that should be allowed for the | 
given amount of knowledge. However, since the students have no know 
ledge of two of the countries, the score should certainly not exceed 80. | 
Since the information given, if correctly applied, enables them to 
establish thirty-two or 71% of the forty-five order-relationships, we 
may say that the score should not be less than 71. All scores above | 
80 or below 71 must be the result of (1) chance, (2) inadequacies of the ; 
scoring system, or (3) failure to apply the information supplied. The 

a 
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extent to which the students fail to apply the information is a measure 
of their ability to fit their knowledge to the framework of the test and 
nota measure of their knowledge. The actual scores received are 
tabulated in Table П. Numbers in parentheses represent scores of 
students who failed to apply correctly the information supplied. 
Although all the students had the same knowledge of the facts, the 
distribution of scores is as absurd as in the first experiment. One ` 
student arranged dll the items in correct order and hence received а 
score of 100 by all methods. Only in the case of a perfect paper do the 
ten methods agree on the score! The distribution of scores for the 
twenty-one students (38% of the group) who failed to use correctly the ` 
information given is obviously due to chance. For these students, this 
question has not been a test of knowledge. Only Method VII gives a 
Score of 71 or more to all students making use of the information 
supplied, but this method assigns scores above 80 to twenty-six (or a 
81%) of the thirty-two papers. Method IX gives scores of less than 71 ` 
to all papers except the one perfect paper. None assigns a majority 
of scores between 71 and 80. The variation of score by different meth- 
ods on the same paper is as much as 97 in the case of a student who ` 
did not apply correctly the information. This paper received a score ` 
of -68 by Method II and 29 by Method VII. Of the papers using the А 
information correctly, one received a score of 60 by Method Ш and 
93 by Method IV, another 73 by Method VI and 98 by Method VII. 
From the results of these two experiments we conclude: 


^ 1. None of the existing methods of scoring the continuity- 
type question are sufficiently accurate to justify basing 
any part of a student's grade on such a question. 
2. The continuity-type question should be discarded until or 
unless there be devised a system that will compensate for 
the chance variations of scores. 
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LATING TO THE NATURE OF CHILDREN WITH 
FUNCTIONAL DEFECTS OF ARTICULATION 


OLIVER W. NELSON 
University of Washington 
Seattle 5, Washington 


THIS STUDY was concerned with an effort to gain a better under- 
Standing of children with functional articulatory defects of speech by 
an investigation of (1) personal adjustment and social behavior, (2) 
School progress, (3) school attendance, (4) health, (5) intelligence 
and (6) leisure-time interests and activities. 

Inclusion of the foregoing factors in the study was motivated by the 
following tentative observations: First, there is conflicting evidence ` 
in the current literature regarding social adjustment of such children; 
Second, there is a possibility of invalidity of previous findings regard- 
ing mental abilities of these children in cases of scores derived from 
instruments possessing a prominent verbal factor; third, there is incon- 
clusive evidence from previous investigations regarding the health of 
Speech defectives; fourth, there is apparently no objective evidence 
regarding the school attendance and leisure-time interests and activ- 
ities of such children, and fifth, all six factors are pertinent to a 
Study of the nature of the speech defective child. 

Representative of inquiries into the nature of the social adjustment 
behavior of speech defectives are the investigations reported by Van 
Riper (9), Berry and Eisenson (2), Reid (6), McAllister (5) and — _ 
Beckey (1). That the speech defective may present а distinct ш. 
ality portrait is inferred from descriptions of such individuals offere 
by most authors of textbooks in speech correction. However, certain 
controlled studies of elementary school children tend to castysome " 
doubt on the assumption that the speech defective differs Vox n y 
from the normal speaker in emotional and social adjustment. уй, 
and McAllister, using personality inventories with elementary sc ШО 
Children, found no significant difference between personal and soc 


kers 
adjustment h defectives and those of normal spea 
ment scores of speec e, Beckey, employing a case 


h defectives with controls and 
between the groups in frequency 


With whom they were compared. 
history approach, compared fifty speec 
failed to find any significant difference 
9f behavior problems. 


AN INVESTIGATION OF CERTAIN FACTORS RE- 
| 
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However, the validity of the findings of most of these studies was ` 
questioned, since it was not known in many cases whether prior to the ` 
investigation the speech defectives had received any speech training or. 
general guidance. Such training would most certainly tend to invali- ` 
date the findings of comparative studies aimed at personality analysis. ` 

Excluding those with defective intelligence, children with articula- ^ 
tory problems, as a group, are generally reported to be slightly infer- 
ior in mental capacity to the general population. Typical of the studies” 
reporting such findings is that of Carrell's investigation (3) of 1174 — — 
School children in Mooseheart, Illinois. However, in arriving at this ` 
finding the majority of the investigators have employed testing іп = : 
struments that possess a prominent verbal factor. This procedure mayi 
be challenged on the ground that such tests do not provide an equitable ` 
basis for pairing subjects who possess linguistic disabilities with } 
who do not have such limitations. The present study sought to meet ` 
E objection by using a testing instrument limited to non-language 

ctors. 

Insufficiency of confirming evidence causes the writer to accept as 
tentative Beckey's findings (1) based on medical reports that poor 
health was significantly more common among speech defectives than ў 
among the controls examined. ч 

No objective evidence could be found in the literature either to sup" 
port or refute the assumption that children retarded in speech are more 
frequently absent from school or have fewer leisure-time interests 
and activities than normal speakers of comparable age, grade and 
intelligence. 

On the basis of these observations there appeared ample justification. 
for further study of the nature of children with functional defects of E 
articulation in terms of factors and methods of approach selected for 
the present investigation. 


Procedures 


" š 
Subjects for this experiment were drawn from a population of 1, 659. 
pupils in the third, fifth and seventh grades of seven elementary SC 


in suburban Seattle, Washington. No previous organized program of = 
remedial work had been offered the children in this school system. = 
There were, therefore, no **effects'' of special instruction to be taken ` 

into consideration in evaluating the findings. The school district pop” j 
ulation represented a good cross-section of various socio-economic ` 


levels. Third, fifth and seventh grades were selected as three impor” 
tant levels of pupil maturity and were believed to be representative of 
the entire elementary school population, “Ж 
Subjects were selected through a combination of survey and personal. 
interview methods. Standard procedure for testing children with 


* 
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articulatory problems was followed. In the course of the examination 
all children found to have hearing losses and organic deviations which 
might be responsible for the speech disorder were eliminated from 
the final experimental groups. Data regarding mental capacity were 
based on scores obtained from non-language factors of the California 
Test of Mental Maturity. 

In this study the matched-pair technique was employed. Children 
for control groups were selected from the same grades and schools 
which supplied the experimental subjects. Equating was accomplished 
on the bases of grade, sex and intelligence quotients derived from non- 
verbal factors. In the equating process no greater than a five-point 
differential between paired intelligence scores was permitted. 

As previously indicated, six different factors were examined in 
the study. These were: (1) intelligence, (2) personal and social ad- 
justment, (3) scholastic success as indicated by school marks and age- 
grade level, (4) school attendance, (5) health and (6) leisure-time 
interests and activities. 

Data for the first and sixth factors were obtained from the child- 
ren’s responses to questions in the California Test of Personality and 
teachers’ ratings of these children on the Haggerty-Olson-Wickman 
Behavior Rating Schedule. Data for the factors of educational prog- 
ress and school attendance were secured from pupils' permanent re- 
cords and from personal interviews with teachers and school princi- 
Pals. Information regarding health was secured from reports of 
Surgeons and physicians as indicated on pupil health and medical, 
cards and from interviews with school nurses. For statistical pur- 
Poses these data were given a numerical value by rating the pupils on 


a three-point scale. 

In employing over-ageness as a measure of school progress o 
factors were considered: (1) number of children beyond the norma: 
age range for their grade and (2) number of months of отове шае 
To allow for normal variations in ages found among children enen ng 
School at the first grade a differential of six mopths was permitte 


above and below the standard age. 
Tabulated scores earned by the defective speech groups and their 


controls in each of the six factors introduced in the study were sub- 
jected to standard statistical treatment. The significance ibus fied. 

erences between experimental and control groups was 5 BR Ei 
by the T test of significance carried to the 5 per cent level оо я 
dence. The findings, which will now be reviewed, may, therefore, 
be considered to possess an acceptable degree of reliability. 


Summary of Findings 
Thirty-five children from a population of 1, 659 third, n а 
e 
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seventh grade children were found to have functional disorders of ar- 
ticulation, a number which represents a percentage of 2.1 for the 

three age levels in question. This figure is slightly lower than that 
reported by other investigators such as Loutitt (4), Tanberg (7), 
Carrell (3) and Yedinack. (8) The difference may be attributed to the 
facts that first and second grade pupils were not included here and 

that only functional disorders were investigated. 

Distribution by sex showed boys outnumbered girls two to one in the 
third grade but only four to three at the seventh grade level. It would 
Seem that on the basis of this survey that the influences of maturation 
and school socialization, which normally serve to reduce certain 
speech defects, may not have operated as favorably for girls as for 
the boys studied here. Why this may be true was beyond the limits of 
this investigation to predict. 

Findings of this study indicate that the children with functional de- 
fects of articulation did not differ fundamentally from the general рор" 
ulation in intelligence when tested by non-language factors of a group 
intelligence test. The mean intelligence quotients of the experimental 
groups and the school population were 100. 8 and 105. 6 respectively. 
These scores did not yield a statistically significant difference. This 
finding is not entirely in accord with the conclusions of Carrell (3) | 
and Berry and Eisenson (2) who reported intelligence of their subjects | 
to be significantly lower than the general population from which they 
were selected. Further investigation might show that the verbal fac- 
tor in intelligence tests produced the element of difference between 
intelligence scores found by this study and those reported by other іп” 
vestigators. 

When only the findings of the California Test of Personality were 
considered, no support could be found for the contention that children 
with functional disorders of articulation are significantly more poorly 
adjusted than normal speakers of comparable age. It was interesting 
to note, however, that the teacher ratings in the Haggerty-Olson-Wick- | 
man scales showed that, taken as a whole, the experimental cases 
were coasidered to have less desirable behavior than the control group. 
The significance of this discrepancy is not clear, although it might be 
interpreted as raising some doubt regarding the validity of one of the 
two scales. 

The examination of scholastic success as indicated by school marks 
confirms the results of Carrell’s study (3) on this point in finding that 
the experimental subjects were not succeeding as well in school as 
were the controls with normal speech. The Speech defectives averaged 
the equivalent of one letter grade lower than normal speakers. This 
investigation also found that while experimental subjects in the third | 
and fifth grades were not significantly more over age for their grade 
than the controls, subjects in the seventh grade averaged 12 months 


more over age than their controls, which fact suggests that special 
problems of learning may be associated with defective articulation. 

The foregoing conclusion is educationally significant in view of the 
finding that children with functional disorders of articulation attended 
schoolas regularly, had generally as good health and possessed as 
many and as varied leisure-time interests and activities as normal 
Speakers of their particular grade, sex and mental ability. 


Inferences 


Findings of this investigation which reveal both differences and 
similarities between the speech defective and control groups may be 
helpful in furnishing а clearer understanding of the nature of children 
With defective articulation and as such may be instrumental in provid- 
ing this type of child with more appropriate guidance and instruction. 

Results of the study would seem to justify a number of specific in- 

| ferences: First, remedial attention to articulatory speech disorders 

at the earliest feasible opportunity is desirable. From a practical 
Doint of view this would mean, in most instances, providing correction 
for children in the second grade and above. Second, in view of the 
questions regarding the validity of the personality inventory and be- 
havior rating scales raised by this study, itis the writer's opinion 
that a continuing study of the personality structure of the speech de~- 
fective child should be made by use of other instruments such as the 
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children with special indi- 
to realize their actual 


m appear to be over age for their 
inn” suggests the need of adapting materials of instruction to their 
evel of physical and social maturity. 


as do normal speaking children suggests 


Plann; b fan 
Mine and stimulating educatio 
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IMPLICATIONS OF PRIVATE AND PAROCHIAL 
SCHOOL POPULATIONS" 


RALPH C. GEIGLE 
Oakmont (Allegheny County), Pennsylvania 


OCCASIONALLY WE see or hear comment to the effect that private 
and parochial school enrollments are increasing in this country. About 
twenty-five years ago when first research was directed to educational 
finance on the inter-state level, it was conjectured that existing vari- 
abilities among the states might be partially explained by the presence 
of varying percentages of children of school age attending private and 
parochial schools, ` As early as 1920, Ayres commented that “The 
State having a relatively large proportion of private and parochial 
School children is rewarded in that such a state ought to make a better 
Showing in the matter of expenditure for the pupils who are enrolled 
in public schools than it could if it had to bear the whole burden of ex- 
pense.” Norton in 1926 submitted that the “factor of parochial and 
private school attendance is of sufficient significance in some states 
to justify special consideration. " The conditions of the twenties and 
their significance suggest an appraisal of private and parochial status 
in this our more contemporary period. 

Have private and parochial school enrollments increased since the 
twenties? Are there variations among the several states іп the рег- 
centages of the school-age population attending the private and parochial 
Schools? If so, are such enrollments of such proportions as to ser- 
lously affect the state fiscal indexes? 

Investigation has revealed that after 1935 (9. 05 percent) there has 
been a consistent trend in the direction of increasing percentages of 
children attending private and parochial schools with the 1947-48 
School term finding well over 11 percent so enrolled. From the view- 
Point of diversity in the percentages attending private and parochial 
Schools in the several states, a cursory examination of the data О 
lected convincingly showed that considerable variation exists. In 19 °, 
New Hampshire had more than twenty-six percent attending private an 
Parochial schools while South Carolina, Oklahoma, and Nevada а 
had less than one percent. In 1935, New Hampshire's percentage i 
Increased well over twenty-eight percent while twelve states each sti 

d 1ess than two percent so enrolled. In general, this diversity E. 
Continued to prevail down to our most recent years. In 1947, Rhode 


LJ 
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Island had over twenty-eight percent enrolled in private and parochial 
schools while thirteen states each still had less than three percent so 
enrolled. 

The continued diversity in the percentages enrolled in private and 
parochial schools coupled with still increasing enrollments justifies 
special consideration of the factor, certainly more than was warranted 
in the late twenties. If statistically interpretable, it remains to be 
seen how seriously this factor would affect fiscal indexes. 

One approach to measuring the effect of private and parochial school 
enrollments would be to compare the efforts of the people as represent- 
ed by its state to support public education with the efforts of the people 
to support public, private and parochial education. Such an adjustment 
was statistically possible only by assigning proper weight to the private 
and parochial school enrollments. This was accomplished by assum~ 
ing that the economic cost per pupil enrolled in private and parochial 
schools is the same as that in public schools. In order to be as recent | 
as possible, data for the 1947-48 school term were examined, Effort 
is defined as the percentage of total individual income payments ex~ 
pended for education, It is explanatory to note that the consideration | 
of private and parochial expenditures would increase the index of ef- 
fort in all states but obviously, in view of the diversities indicated 
above, not to the same degree, 

For the nation as a whole the consideration of expenditures for 
private and parochial schools would increase the index of effort by 
12.5 percent. Rhode Island and New Hampshire would have effort 
indexes increased by 38 and 34 percents respectively. The New 
England states as a whole would better their effort rating by 29 per- 
cent while the South Atlantic States would show but a 3 percent better~ 
ment in their index of effort. 

It follows from the above that those states with high percentages of 
private and parochial school enrollments would gain places in the ef- 
fort ranking while those states with low percentages would suffer сог" 
respondingly. When the states were ranked first on the basis of the 
регсепіҳої total individual income payments expended for public ed- 
ucation certain acute shifts were noted. Illustrative of the contrary 
effects were seen in the state of Vermont, which stood to gain thirteen 
places, and Georgia, which stood to lose ten places, | 

It was sensed during the investigation that consideration of costs of 
private and parochial school enrollments as regards indexes of effort 
is especially comforting to the wealthy states. In fact, it is usually 
thought that private and parochial school enrollments might be respon 
sible for the fact that wealthy states as New York and Rhode Island 
seem to devote smaller percentages of their fiscal abilities to publie p 
education than the average for the poorest states of the union. 
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Investigation revealed that the twelve wealthiest states (based on 
total income payments per child 5 to 17 years of age inclusive) in the 
1941-48 school term had 16. 29 percent of the school-age group enrolled 
in private and parochial schools while the twelve least wealthy states 
had but 3. 61 percent so enrolled. This of course connotes that the 
wealthiest states stand to gain more face as regards efforts indexes 
by the consideration of the costs of private and parochial School en- 
rollments. Statistically, the consideration of private and parochial 
school enrollments would increase the index of effort of the twelve 
wealthiest states by 19 percent while for the twelve least wealthy states 
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teen inclusive, in each state, as the “unit of need” in determining the 
' apportionment to each state. With the above in mind, let us use the 


| безе two states would have been as indic: 
tation difference’? would have been $4.63 ($23.54 - $18.91). In other 
Words, North Carolina would be entitled to an additional $4. 63 per 
School-age child because of her weaker financial status per school-age 
child. However, the number of school-age children, 5-17 inclusive, 
Ís only а theoretical burden as far as the state is concerned. The Fed- 
ral allotment stands to be apportioned only over that portion of the 
School-age group that is enrolled in public schools, thus favoring, AS 

Т аз the equalization is concerned, the public school age group in the 

more wealthy of the two states, Louisiana. Actually, as far as the 
19001-абе recipients of the aid are concerned, ће *«Equalization dif- 

ference” between the two states is but $2. 11 ($23.68 - $21. 57) per 
Child rather than $4.63. 1 one assumed that North Carolina must ге- 
‘ее $4. 63 more per child than does Louisiana in order to properly 


— in 


TABLEI 


THE EFFECT OF PRIVATE AND PAROCHIAL SCHOOL ENROLLMENTS ON FEDERAL AID 
IN ACCORDANCE.WITH THE PROVISIONS OF THE BARDEN BILL IN TWO STATES, 
LOUISIANA AND NORTH CAROLINA, 1947-48 


School age Private and Amount payable Amount ` Amount pay- 
population parochial to the state payable able per child 
State 5-17 9 School per child not enrolled 
inclusive enrollment 5-17 in private 
1945 1945 inclusive and paroch- 
ial schools 
a * b с а е 
1 2 3 4 5 6 
North Carolina 973,401 5,520 $22, 920, 000 $23.54 $23. 68 
Louisiana 607, 705 75,184 11,490, 000 18. 91 21.57 


2Source: U. S. Office of Education, Biennial Survey of Education, Statistics of State 
SchoolSystems, 1945-46, Chapter II, (Washington, D. C.: Government Printing 
Office, 1949), p. 48. 

bibid., p. 94. 

CSource: Ralph C. Geigle, “The Relative Efforts of the States to Support Public Ed- 
ucation” (Unpublished Ed D dissertation, School of Education, the George Washing- 
ton University, 1950), p. 115. 

Figures in this column are computed by dividing figures in Column 4 by those in 
Column 2. 


Figures in Column 6 are computed by dividing figures in Column 4 by Column 2 less 
Column З. 
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“equalize’’, the recognition of the private and parochial school enroll- 
ment would have the effect of nullifying by 53 percent the purpose of 
the Federal aid bill in these two states. 1 
It is seen that private and parochial school enrollments are increas~ 

| ing and that consideration of them does seriously affect fiscal indexes. 
That it does and would have a bearing on public school finance has 
been amply testified above. State school budgets reflect the presence 
of private and parochial school enrollments within the state and this 

| inturn is reflected in the percentage of the State tax dollar required 
to support the public education program. Legally, and by the very 
nature of the case, hypothetically, every school-age child, 5-17 in- 

| clusive, is a ward of the State. Any child may return to the public 
Schools from either a private or parochial school. Consideration of 

| private and parochial school enrollments for the most part in deter- 

| mining indexes of effort under present circumstances must remain a 
theoretical consideration based on the hypothesis that if such child- 

| ren were in attendance in the public schools, the State would expend 
intheir behalf a like amount of money per child as it now expends on 
the wards carried on the rolls of our public schools. 


leonputea on the basis of the difference between the two "equalization 


differences" (51.63 - $2.11). 


A TECHNIQUE FOR A STATISTICAL INTER- 
PRETATION OF AN INTEREST 
SURVEY QUESTIONNAIRE 


SAM S. BLANC 
East High School 
Denver, Colorado 


AS PART OF a study carried on during the school year 1950-51, 1 
the science interests of pupils in a sampling of junior high schools in 
Demver were surveyed. A questionnaire was constructed using the 
currect objectives of science teaching as а basis. А large number of 
Science learnings, understandings, and outcomes were reviewed in 
order to select items to be included in the questionnaire. These state~ 
ments were submitted to a jury of science teachers, and to a group of 
pupils, for the selection of items most pertinent to the major objectives 
of science teaching. Using an average ranking for these two groups 


of choices, 205 items were chosen for inclusion on the final form of 
a heterogeneous sampling 
high schools. 


the basis of the general economic levels 


age interests of pupils throughout the city. 
Two classes on each of the grade levels in each school were se~ 

lected for this survey. The pupils selected were in general science 

classes, since this study was concerne 

The total number of questionnaires returned from 


Was 486. The questionnaire was a! 
three schools within the same period of time. АП the duet 
Were distributed, marked by the pupils, and returned for tabulalion 


during January, 1961. 

The matter d how to treat the results of this questionnaire Men 
given considerable thought. Several factors complicated the ia ah 
pretation of the actual markings in the Yes and No columns on the is 
questionnaire. The desired results were to be in terms of Be gri 
levels with a separate interpretation for the boys and girls. Ти 
number of cases at each grade level and ће division between an 
boys and girls was different in each case. Therefore, it was 


3 Science in the 
. Sam S. Blanc, "Audio-Visual Resources for the Teaching o ai 
Junior High School", unpublished Doctor's dissertation, 

Denver, Denver, Colorado, 1951» 
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that the raw scores could not be used directly. To obtain a more ac- 
curate interpretation, it was decided to employ the percentages of the 
total cases in each category of grouping. 

Another factor to be considered was the fact that negative interests 
had to be considered as well as the positive interests. In other words, 
what was the meaning on a particular item if as many pupils checked 
the No column as the Yes column? Or, how significant were the re- 
sults for a particular item if 50 cases checked the Yes column and 25 
cases checked the No column? This type of tabulation certainly called 
for a different interpretation than one on which 50 cases checked the 
Yes column and only 15 checked the No column. How much more sig- 
nificant was the first case than the second? How the degree of interest 
Shown for each item could be measured on a comparative scale for 
each group at each grade level was the problem that had to be solved 
in interpreting the meaning of the results of the questionnaire. 

The first step necessary was the tabulation of the raw scores from 
the papers. The number of pupils at each grade level, boys and girls 
separately, placing a check in the Yes column and the number of pupils 
placing a check in the No column was tabulated for each item on the 
questionnaires. The checks placed in the Undecided column and the 
items omitted were not tabulated, since it was felt that if the pupil 
were uncertain about his reaction to a particular item, no conclusion 
for that answer could be drawn. 

The second step was the determination of the percent of the total 
cases in each group which each score on the Yes and the No answers 
represented. То account for positive and negative interests in the 
interpretation of these results, the difference in percents for each item 
in each group was computed. An illustration of the percentage dif- 


кнг in answers on one item will make the Steps in this computation 
clear: 


Total number of returns for seventh grade boys 85 
Number of checks in Yes column for item 1 23 
?Percent of seventh grade boys marking Yes 27.04 
Number of checks in No column for item 1 39 
Percent of seventh grade boys marking No 45. 88 
Actual difference in percents -18. 82 


The difference in percent might be in favor of the Yes answers, ее 
by indicating a positive interest in that item, or the difference might 
in favor of the No answers, thereby showing a lack of interest in that 
item. The greater the difference in percents, whether positive or 
negative, the more significant the conclusions drawn for that topic 
might be. If the difference in percents between the Yes and No scores 
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for an item were negligible, then no real conclusions as to interest 
or lack of interest in that item may be drawn. Ina sense, this was 
equivalent to the statistical technique of assigning a +1 value to each 
Yes answer, a -1 value to each No answer, and a zero value to each 
Undecided or omitted answer. 

To determine a point at which the difference in percent would have 
а statistical significance, the discussion on standard errors of pro- 
| portions and percents in sampling was consulted in Lindquist.2 It 
was found that the following formula was applicable in this situation: 


op У pa ор is the standard error in the percent 
y p is the percent in one category 
q is the percent in the other category 
N is the number of cases in the sample 


To illustrate the use of this formula let us assume that on one 
\ particular item for the eighty-five seventh grade boys the number of 
| Yes answers was 50 percent, and the number of No responses was 25 
percent of the total cases in that group. Applying the fòrmula we have, 


op = CROLL i 
= V_. 1250 
85 
= у .0015 


= .039 $ 


i the difference 
The critical ratio (С. В.) was determined by dividing 

of the two percents n the Bist error of the percent (ор) computed 
above. 


=.50-.25 
‚039 


= 6.41 
2 H 
u F. Lindquist, A First Course in Statistics (Boston: Houghtot 
üfflin Company, > рр. -29. 
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In the table dealing with the minimum values of critical ratio re- 
quired for significance at various levels of confidence in Lindquist, 3 
it was found that the critical ratio of 6. 41 far exceeded the 0. 1 per- 
cent level of confidence. Hence, such a percent difference would be 
considered highly significant from a statistical point of view. How- 
ever, for a study of this nature, it was felt that a critical ratio at 
the 0.1 percent level of confidence was too high for the type of con- 
clusions which might be drawn. It was decided, therefore, to use 
the five percent level of confidence as a point above which the values 
derived in interpreting the responses to the items would be considered 
Significant for this study. 

In order to find this point at which the difference in percent would 
be considered of statistical significance for each of the groups of 
data, the standard error of the percent, using the above method, was 
determined for the boys and girls at each of the grade levels. These 
figures were found to be: 


I 
Seventh grade boys . 054 | 
Seventh grade girls . 055 | 
Eighth grade boys . 058 ; 
Eighth grade girls .058 | 
Ninth grade boys .057 
Ninth grade girls . 052 | 


Ih the table on page 240 in Linquist^ the critical ratio for the five 
percent level of confidence for a sample size of between 60 and 120 is 
given as 2.000. Any value of 2. 000 or more аз a critical ratio would, 
therefore, be considered statistically valid in this investigation. TO | 
find this point in the differences in percent for each group, the follow" | 
ing application was made in the formula for seventh grade boys: 


С. В. = p-g | 


Ф бр 
2. 000 = - 
. 054 
р-а = .1080 
= 10.8% 


| 
By similar applications for each of the other groups, the significant x 


Зтыза., p. 210. 


апаш, loc. cit. 
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|| differences in percent were derived as given: 


Seventh grade boys 10.8 
Seventh grade girls 11.0 
Eighth grade boys 11.6 
Eighth grade girls 11.6 
Ninth grade boys 11.4 
Ninth grade girls 10.4 


In making the interpretations from the data tabulated from the 
questionnaire any difference between the total percent of Yes answers 
and the total percent of No answers that exceeded the above signifi- 
cant differences in the respective groups was considered statistically 
Significant. Any percent difference that was less than the above 
Significant differences was considered as due to chance only, and 
was not, therefore valid in this study. 


| EQUIVALENCE OF THE PEARSON AND 
AYES FORMULAS ОЕ CORRELATION 


GEORGE C. KYTE 
University of California 
Berkeley, California 


| 
IN THE FIRST volume of the Journal of Educational Research, 
Leonard P. Ayres published his shorter method for computing the co- 
pmi of correlation. 1 It is the method “which gives the sums of 
= products and the sums of the squares of the deviations directly 
rom the squares of the original numbers. ” This method ‘‘avoids the 
pony for taking into account the plus and minus signs of devia- 
я Ayres’ formula was based upon his stated principle: ‘‘This method 
A T based upon considering every number in a series as being equal to 
e average of the series plus a plus or minus deviation from the aver- 
age.” Letting 
Sub. = the first, or subject series 
| Rel. - the second, or relative series 
Tot. - the total of the series, the sums of the items 
h Av. - the average of the series, 
e formulated the statement of his method correlation as follows: 


Sum of products of' subject and relative items 


minus 
v. of subject items x tot. of relative items 


ат, of subject items я о ва 
um of squares of sub. items um of squares of rel. items 
minus x fninus e 
av. X total of these items 


av. X total of these items 


R for the relative 


| By the substitution of S for the subject items, 
| the Ayres 


items, N for the total number of items in each series, 
| formula? becomes: 


1 
^, Leonard P. Ayres. "А Shorter Method for Computing the Coefficient 
Г of Correlation." Journal of Educational Research, I (March, 1920) 


рр. 216 -221. 
2 
Ibid, рр. 219-220. 
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Z(SxR)- ZS x ZR 


Ë= - e] x Es - enr) 


Having thus arrived at the formula, Ayres proved its equivalence 
to the Pearson formula by the application of empirical methods. He 
computed the coefficients of correlation for related sets of numbers 
whose distributions approximated normal probable curves, using both 
formulas. Obtaining the same value by each method, he thus estab- 
lished the equivalence of the two formulas. The similarity of the 
forms of the two formulas is obvious when the Pearson formula is 
written in the long form as follows: 


D(x x y) - ZX 2y 


in which x stands for the deviations from the average of the first series 
and y stands for the deviations from the average of the second series. 

The equivalence of the Pearson and Ayres formulas can be estab- 
lished algebraically. This proof is included below. 


1. Sincex -S - av. x 
therefore x? = S? - 28 X av. x + av. x? 
апа Z(x?) = Z(S?) - 2Z(S) хау. x + N X av. x 


But ау. x= 26) 

therefobe 5 (х?) = z(s2) - 28)" + Cur 
and Z(x^) = z(s?) - Cr 

Similarly (y) = (R^) - Cur 

3. Also x Xy - (s - av. x) (R - av. y) 


antsy p-f -A 
and х ху = вв: О. EG]. , n] 


[x 
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therefore Z(x X y) = Z(RS) + — -25% 2R — 28 x ZR 


aud E(x x y) = Z(RS) RR 


Haying derived the various values for the respective parts of the 

| Pearson formula in terms of the S and R values of the Ayres formula, 
the writer has thus established mathematically the equivalence of the 
two formulas. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


L. Joseph Lins, University of Wisconsin; Valworth Plum, University of Minnesota; 
John Schmid, Michigan State College 


Frederiksen, Norman; Schrader, W. B. Adjustment to College 
(Princeton, New Jersey: Education Testing Service, 1951), pp. xvii + 504.* 


This is a report of the study of 10, 000 veteran and non-veteran students in 
Sixteen American colleges undertaken in the years immediately following 
World War H. The study was supported by funds granted by the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York. 

The report may be divided into two major sections. The first, based 
upon measures of academic ability and achievement, aims to compare veter- 
an and non-veteran students with respect to academic success. The measure 
0f success used is achievement relative to ability, rather than “absolute” 
achievement. The investigators found that veteran students were slightly 
more successful in general than non-veteran students, 

The second portion of the study is based upon the responses of veteran 
and non-veteran students to a 46 item questionnaire. The questionnaire 
responses provided the basic data for separate chapters on characteristics 
of veteran students, their age, and general background, factors relating to 
motivation, their worries, how they spend their time, the GI bill, and their 
reactions to college. 

While there is a wealth of data in these pages there are few surprising 
Conclusions. In summarizing the differences between veterans and non- 
veterans, the authors report that ““the similarities far outweigh the differ- 
ences”. The most clearly established differences have to do with age and 
maturity. There are, of course, many other indications of slight differ- 
ences, These will be of interest to anyone who is making a special study 
9f motivation, worry, or any of the other particular problems dealt with. 

The report indicates that a great deal of careful and thoughtful work was 
done in planning the study and in analyzing the data. Special adaptations ^ 
Standard statistical procedures, designed to fit the needs of this study an " 
the characteristics of the data available, are discussed in the appendixo The 
broad Scope of this study and the numerous complications involved in the 
"se of existing records of test scores and grades in a variety of VER RO 
must have presented serious problems to the investigators. The careful " 
attention to detail, their ingenuity in overcoming obstacles, and their per 
Sistent effort to bring this study to a successful conclusion deserve com: 


menda; 
He: Robert L. Ebel 


State University of Iowa 


Because of limited supply, it is doubtful that copies of this book 
are available for distribution. 
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Jordan, A. M. Measurement in Education. (New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., 1953) pp. xi - 533, $5.25. is 
The teacher needs a continuous supply of evidence pertaining to the prob- 

able progress of pupils in all areas of living in order to provide adequate 

guidance to youth in their growth and development. It would appear, then, 
that the selection of adequate instruments of an evaluative character should 
assist teachers to plan wisely teaching-learning situations as well as the 
appraisal of learning outcomes. 

In presenting his concept of measurement, the author states: ‘‘One fun- 
damental concept, frequently illustrated, is that a test score is merely a 
sample of an individual's performance. ” (p. vii). **It is the purpose of 
measurement in education to furnish instruments for measuring more pre- f 
cisely the outcomes of education, to the end that the evaluation of them may 
not be dependent upon insufficient and uncertain evidence. ” (p. 4). 

The book is divided into four areas: PartI, Problems of Measurement, 
which embraces discussions centered on characteristics of measuring in- 
struments, the construction of achievement tests, the testing program; and 
measurement of reading, spelling, handwriting, language and literature, the 
Social sciences, foreign languages, mathematics, science, business ed- 
ucation, fine arts and manual arts, health, and physical education; Part II, 
Measurement of Intelligence; Part III, Personality Inventories; and Part IV, 
Statistical Methods. 

The author deals directly with the problems of measurement as they re~- 
late to properly defined goals and the objectives of the educative process on 
both the elementary and secondary-school levels. 

The book is well documented and includes a critical approach in discuss" 
ing tests. Each chapter is concluded with a brief summary, practical 
questions, exercises, anda bibliography. 

Teachers, supervisors, and administrators seeking information as to 
specific up-to-date tests related to subject matter, interest, attitude, and 
personality traits will find this text a welcome addition. 


B. Everard Blanchard 4 
Plymouth State Teachers College 
New Hampshire 


Stone, Calvin P., Editor, Annual Review of Psychology, Vol. 4, (Stanford, 
Cdlifornia: Annual Reviews, Inc., 1953) pp. 462, $6.00. 


The 1953 edition of Annual Review of Psychology is the fourth in a series 
which began in 1950. The volumes are designed mainly for psychologists 
who are engaged in teaching and research and whose background knowledge 
is already well established. They are of value to educators because they 
compile, evaluate, and interpret the leading literature of nineteen psycholog“ 
ical areas within the limits of a single volume. Many of these areas are of 
direct interest to educators. 

This edition covers the same topics which were summarized in the pre- 
ceding, 1952 edition, with two exceptions. A new section on special 


Of greatest direct interest to educator: 
s are the sections dealing with ed- 
ропа psychology, child psychology, individual differences, and counsel- 


The section of Educational Psychology is summarized 
3 H. D. Саг 
Med of California, Berkley, California. It отау such rein 15 
E ness for learning, school learning, sociological correlates of learn- 
Eb Pont personnel, instructional methods, research methods, evaluation, 
dm een guidance and teacher personnel, It can be noted from this 
Bon ор са that the psychological aspects of almost every phase of ed- 
окоо ге "uim upon. Amid this plethora of possible approaches to the 
Bones y of learning, the author sees a need for isolation of really crucial 
and persistent research of a more penetrating nature than the 
vA entary and isolated research which has been done. 
— Genes on Child Psychology by D. B. Harris of the Institute of Child 
c a hien of Minnesota, is comprehensive in reviewing the Шега- 
4 EN lacking in critical analysis of major trends or shortcomings of 
idm Xie The author has subdivided his section into topics covering 
ари or, perception, physical growth, intellectual development, com- 
Ко n skills, socialization, development of soc 
4 and measurement of attitudes, interest and perso! 


E Anastasi of Fordham University. She considers developments in 
he a iren evaluation as related to individual differences. She also reviews 
T pplications of factor analysis procedures to the 
the nces and the inherited and environmental conditi. 
m. The section concludes with discussion of extreme 
Broup differences. 
3 p^ ne on Counseling, Therapy and Diagnosis is summarized by 
Ends Minis ot the University of Minnesota. The author notes several 
Жап, research in counseling. There appears to be a reduction in the 
er of studies on the processes and evaluation of outcomes of counseling 
Пу formulate concepts of counsel- 


ing in their practical aspects or in totality. o 

three preceding’an- 
ed if each contributor followed а 
Illustrative of this deficiency is the observa- 
tory overview, but very few summar- 


ize trends and future needs for research. Users of the book are aided by а 
„s at the close of each section and by 


Serial listing of literature which а] 
ppear: 
E author and subject indices at the 
rofessional educators should find this a ready г eference to recent ге - 


Search in a variety of related psychological areas. 
Lawrence P. Blum 


и Extension Division 
d versity of Wisconsin 
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Brief Commentaries 


Garrett, Henry E. Statistics in Psychology and Education (New York: 
Longmans, Green and Co., 1953), pp. xii + 460, $5. 00. 


This is the fourth edition since the original was published in 1926. The 
chief changes are a slight shortening in the length of the book, the inclusion 
of a new chapter dealing with analysis of variance, and a complete rewrit- 
ing of the chapters on reliability and inference. 

The book has undergone sectional reorganization being divided now into | 
three major areas; (1) descriptive statistics, (2) prediction and inference, 
and (3) special topics (correlation and test construction). 

—L.J. L. D 


Gruenberger, Fred. Computing Manual (Madison: The University of Wis- 
consin Press, 1952), рр. 123, $2.00. 


With greater and greater emphasis upon more rapid and accurate means 
of handling larger computing problems, individuals in their research work 
are turning to advanced techniques of machine calculation. This book is in- 
tended as a guide to semi-experienced computers andas a text and labor- 
atory manual in the training of machine computers. Of primary concern is 
punched card computation through use of IBM (International Business 
Machines). - 

The book is divided into three sections: (1) Computing Notes, (2) Labora~ 
tory Work in Punched Card Computing, and (3) IBM Terminology. The first 
section treats questionnaire methodology, digiting, cycling and selector 
control, bivariate tables and differencing, chi-square analysis, random 

sampling, miscellaneous operating hints, electronic calculation, and wiring 
diagrams. Problems for laboratory use are set up in the second section. 
—L.J. L. 


mV 


Tuckman, Jacob; Lorge, Irving. Retirement and the Industrial Worker 
(New York: Columbia University, 1953), pp. xvi + 105, $2.75. 


W 


The research reported based upon study of the industrial worker gives 
important leads likewise to the problems confronting the educator prior 
to, at the time of, and during retirement. The study indicates that industri- 
al workers PUPA ua retirement age have a deep resistance toward ге- 
tirement for reasons that stem from cultural, economic, psychological, and 
social factors. 
-L.J.L. 


Umstattd, J. С. Secondary School Teaching (New York: Ginn and Co., 
1953), pp. xii + 488, $4.50. 


This, the third edition of Secondary School Teaching, a general methods 
book at the secondary level, stresses the unitary approach in teaching even 
more than did the former editions. To this end, a new chapter “The Co- 
operatively Planned Learning Process'' has been added. М 
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I 
| 


| The book is brought up to date in statistics and bibliographies as well 
as in problems of contemporary life. The strength of the chapters on radio 


and visual aids is increased by the inclusion of television. 
—L.J. L. 


Wittich, Walter Arno; Schuller, Charles Francis. Audio-Visual Materials— 
Their Nature and Use (New York: Harper and Bros., 1953), pp. xx * 

564, $6.00. "s 
ith relatively limited educational resources create 
my direction can more fully 
11 fitted to take their place 


How can I as a teacher w 
a teaching situation such that the students under 
understand the world of today and can become we 


x in that world? 

Through the medium of audio-visual materials, the authors point out how 
the world can be brought to the classroom. Emphasis is placed upon wise 
selection and effective use of audio-visual teaching aids. Covered are tele- 
vision, recordings, radio, motion and still picture projection, globes and 
maps, tackboard, graphics, three-dimensional materials and models, flat 
pictures, and the chalkboard. 

Illustrations and pictures are chosen well and presented in abundance. 
The book is enhanced by suggested activities, а well-rounded bibliography, 
and source lists. The book reflects the wide experience and pioneering in- 
fluence of its authors. om 


Research News and Communications 


Lawrence P. Blum, University of "Wisconsin Extension, Milwaukee; Jacob О. Bach, 
Southern Illinois University; Lester Sands, Santa Barbara College 


Research in field of spelling һе conducted in the New York Ci! Public 
Schools 


An extensive experimental study in the field of language arts concerned 
specifically with spelling is being conducted cooperatively by the Division 
of Elementary Schools, the Division of Junior High Schools, and the Bureau 
of Curriculum Research. 

Two years ago experimentation was begun with the introduction of Spell- 
ing Lists, A, B, and C. List C, the basic list from which the other two 
lists have been derived, was adopted from an unpublished list of words 
prepared by Gertrude Hildreth (Brooklyn College) and Ethel I. Salisbury 
(University of California at Los Angeles). In the Hildreth-Salisbury Alpha- 
betical List each word was assigned а learning level number from 140 40 
depending on the number of times it was written by C 
in Henry D. Rinsland's study entitled “А Basic Vocabulary for Elementary 
School Children. ” 

The evaluation of the program consists of four parts: 


Study and recommendations by supervisers and teachers. . 

A survey of the writing of pupils. Pi 
A testing program. 

Observation of teaching procedures and pupils" work. 

Although this study will not be completed until 1954, the results to date 
Suggest the following conclusions: 


1. Supervisers and teachers concur in the opinion that the spelling 

lists are valuable instructional material for Rot а ше 
accompanying manual includes evaluable teac! suggestions. 

2. A survey of the writing of 2700 children from shades 3 through. ? 
in the experimental schools indicates recognizable growth, 


appropriate to ility to spell 


> Co to = 


the children concerned, in their ab 
words accurately in content. 

3. A testing program showed imp: 
the gains being greater at lower gr 
with other findings that growth in languag 
est at age levels 8 10. свете and language 


improvement in the participating 
arts coordinators shows imp ч Sc E 


schools in teaching procedures and 
ward spelling. 


ade levels. This is in accord 
e skills appears great- 
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Further information concerning this study can be secured from William. 
H. Bristow, Director, Bureau of Curriculum Research, New York Public à 
Schools, 130 W. 55th Street, New York 19, New York. 


Educational Testing Service research fellowships again available. 


The Educational Testing Service is offering for 1954-55 its seventh series ` 
of research fellowships in psychometrics leading to the Ph. D. degree at 
Princeton University. Open to men who are acceptable to the Graduate School 
of the University, the two fellowships each carry a stipend of $2, 500 a year ` ` 
and are normally renewable. 1 

Fellows will be engaged in part-time research in the general area of |y 
psychological measurement at the offices of the Educational Testing Service 
and will, in addition, carry a normal program of studies in the Graduate 
School. Competence in mathematics and psychology is a pre-requisite for 
obtaining these fellowships. The closing date for completing applications 18 
January 15, 1954. Information and application blanks will be available 
about November 1st and may be obtained from: Director of Psychometric 
Fellowship Program, Educational Testing Service, 20 Nassau Street, 
Princeton, New Jersey. 


JOURNAL, of EDUCATIONAL 
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ITEM ANALYSIS AND DISCRIMINATIVE VALUE OF 
SELECTED WECHSLER-BELLEVUE SUBTESTS 


EDMUND MECH* 
Indiana University 


IT IS PROBABLY THE EXPERIENCE of every psychometric exam- 
iner with most testing scales that some items which are supposed to 
| be “easy” in view of their placement in the beginning of the scale are 
failed, while some of the more difficult ones placed at the end of the 
Scale are passed. The occasional occurrence of such inconsistencies 
does not disturb the examiner and is attributed to the idiosyncrasies 
of the testee and to the peculiarities of his mental development, whe- 
ther in the normal or abnormal range. This is also to be expected in 
view of the fact that final placement of items in order of difficulty is 
usually based on numerical summaries and statistical data of large 
standardization groups which mask individual patterns. However, when 
Such inconsistencies occur with some degree of regularity and consis~ 

tency, the correctness of the order of items is to be questioned, at 

least for the sample of the population involved. Í 

It is observed that especially in such subtests as Information, Pic- 

ture Completion, Comprehension, and Similaritiés, that somesof the 

items which appear in the first part of the respective subtest are more 
. difficult than the subjects and are failed with greater frequency than 
_ those appearing іп the middle or last parts of these tests. It would 
Seem then, that quantitative proof and substantiation of these empirical 


notions appears desirable. 


Problem 


urement of Adult Intelligence (3), 


Wechsler’ iti f the Meas 
Ls d for an analysis of item dif- 


Shows an implicit recognition of the nee 


Institute of Educational Research. є 


| 
і 
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ficulty. In fact, Wechsler adopts modifications in the order of pres- 
entations of the Information subtest questions based upon unpublished 
data summarized and communicated by Altus. Therefore, the problem 
in the main has two facets; (1) to determine the extent of difficulty of 
each item on the Wechsler-Bellevue (Form I) Intelligence Test, and 
(2) to obtain a relative index of discrimination for individual items. 
The bi-serial coefficient technique as applied to a continuous dichot- 
omy in conjunction with a known criterion will be further elaborated 
upon later in the investigation. In pointing out that the study willbe | 
limited to a high school group on the senior level, an interesting notion 
is introduced, in that Wechsler’s original standardization group only 
included 23 cases on the twelfth grade level, and a mere 100 cases on 
the entire four-year high school level. Although realizing the diffi- 
culties encountered in standardization, it is the opinion of the invest- ` 
igator that this is by no means an adequate measure of our secondary 
school students’ performance on the Bellevue scale. | 


Relative Importance of Problem I 


An intra-test analysis of item difficulty would accomplish two ma- # 
jor services in a clinical situation, or in any counseling situation. In ` 
the first place, a more correct and statistically justified arrangement ` 
of items would make the test а tool of increased efficiency. It should | 
be noted here that in several of the Wechsler subtests that the exam- ` 
iner is required to stop seeking responses after four or five conse- 
cutive failures on a subtest. It is necessary then to have the order of 
items arranged in a statistically justified manner in order to permit 
the clinician to obtain the optimum number of responses from a sub- 
ject. Needless to say that with such an arrangement that time would / 
be saved and further useless questioning obviated. Secondly, but no 
lesser in importance, it might be less discouraging to some sensitive 
testees who have to experience failures before reaching the actual 
limit of their capacities. 


Methods 


According to Richardson and Stalnaker (2) when items are scored 
«I? if correct and “O” if incorrect, the assumption of normality in 
the distribution of responses to any given item is not warranted. The 
formula below gives a point bi-serial correlation coefficient which 
does not assume continuity in the distribution of single test items, and 
was applied in the ensuing analysis, in which 


f 

. 

rpis = Mp - Ма . Ура | 
6 : 
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where Мр the mean of all correct responses and Ма the mean of all 
wrong responses; p is equal to the proportion of correct responses 

and q equals the proportion of wrong responses to any given item. The 
standard deviation (о) is calculated for the entire distribution. 


Description of the Sample 


The subjects used in the investigation are 110 senior students from 
the Bloomington, Indiana, High School. They were administered the 
Wechsler-Bellevue, Adolescent and Adult Intelligence Test, Form I, 
at the Indiana University Psychological Clinic during the school year 
of 1948-1949. 

Each subject voluntarily requested to take the Bellevue test, the 
results being used in aiding the achool authorities in counseling and 
guiding the students. The mean І. Q. is 109.36, which according to 
the Wechsler classification, falls at the upper limits of the average 
group (91-109). Therefore the population mean can probably be clas- 
sified as ‘high average. ”” The standard deviation of the distribution 
is calculated to be 10.45. It would seem valid to assume that moti- 
vation was relatively good during the testing situation for each indiv- 
idual, due to the fact that testing appointments were made on a volun- 
teer basis. 


Analysis of the Data 


© 
An analysis of the difficulty of the items in seven subtests of the 
Wechsler-Bellevue was undertaken. The Information, Comprehen- 
Sion, Similarities, and Arithmetic were included in the Verbal seguon, 
The Memory for Digits, forwards and backwards, test did not len E 
itself to a difficulty analysis, since the idea of difficulty depends m е 
number of digits repeated rather than differences in the ашуы 
individual items. Three performance subtests seemed suitable fo г 
analysis: the Picture Completion, 15 items; Picture Arrangement, 4 
items; and the Kohs Block Designs, which includes seven items. The 
Object Assembly Test is not included at oe point, since there are 
only three items which comprise the test. Н 
An inspection of the шев Table П shows the frequeney of uu 
ful responses to each item as given by 110 high acid i iim 


Information subtest of the Bellevue scale, The item: difficulty with 


a rank order number corresponding to the degree of 
which it presented each subject. Obviously the greater Bo du m 
Subjects passing each item the easier the item is, thus е аа 
of items 1, 2, 3, etc., is assigned from the easiest to the mos; 
ficult. a 
Comparing the observed number of passes with Wechsler’s original 
© 


*. 
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TABLE II 


SUCCESSFUL RESPONSES AND RANK ORDER ON INFORMATION 
SUBTEST MADE BY 110 HIGH SCHOOL SENIORS IN COMPAR- 
ISON WITH WECHSLER'S ORIGINAL PRESENTATION 


rank Order. 
Wechsler Ques- Number of Ra rder 
tion Number Passes 
а h 
1 110 it 
2 108 2 
3 100 3 
4 92 8.5 
5 80 14 
6 96 5 
1 16 15 
8 12 16 
9 84 12.5 
10 84 12.5 
11 96 бош 
12 40 18.5 
13 96 5 
14 86 11 
15 30 20 
16 93 T 
11 14 24 , 
18 92 ° T] 5 
19 90 0 
20 40 18.5 
21 44 11 
22 19 22 
23 21 i: 
24 5 
17 23 
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order which is presented in the left margin of Table II, it is immed- 
iately apparent that some items, which according to the Bellevue scale 
Should be gradiently more difficult, are versa. For example, Wech- 
sler’s item 5, “How many pints make a quart?" is ranked fourteenth 
in the present investigation. A popular response among the wrong 
answers was that four pints make a quart. It is not within the scope 
of the present investigation to venture a theory as to why approximat- 
ely 28 per cent missed the item, whether it be due to temporary inef- 
ficiency or other factors. Item 17, “Who discovered the North Pole,” 
proved to be exceptionally difficult for the population involved, rank- 
ing twenty~fourth on the scale due to only 13 percent passing the item. 
The popular reply to this item was “Admiral Byrd." It can also be 
seen from Table II that items 4, 8, 9, 12, 15, 16, 18, 19, and 21 are 
not in accordance with Wechsler’s order, and there is much variation, 

Up to this point the only things known are a quantitative number of 
Subjects passing each item, assigning the item a proper rank order 
and comparing with Wechsler’s presentation order. This information 
is valuable in that it will enable the investigator to suggest a revised 
order for the population involved, but at the most can only give апар" | 
proximate order for presentation. 

It is the opinion of the investigator that it is also pertinent to at- 
tempt a measurement of ‘‘discrimination” between items. The ration" 
ale is thus, an item that can be passed equally often by individuals of 
all-levels of ability obviously has no discriminating power. Thus items 
that are entirely too easy or entirely too difficult are not diagnostic of 
differences of ability. They, also, are not very diagnostic. 

Theoretically, every test item can be passed by more and more in- 
dividuals as the level of ability increases from group to group. Thus . 
in the treatment of the item analysis or discrimination the investigator 
proposes to apply the bi-serial method of correlation to the data, to 
find whether success or failure upon a given item is correlated with 
total score іп the test, which happens to be the criterion in this case. 
If those who achieve high scores in the criterion get an item right more 
often than those who make low Scores, the item will be positively cor- 
related with the criterion. Such an item is a better measure of a crit- 
erion than one which correlated zero or negatively with criterion 
Scores. 

Table III presents the point bi-serial correlations made for each 
item on the Information subtest. Itis readily apparent from Table Ш 
that ще most discriminating items аге numbers 5, 7, 8, 9, 10, 12, 
and 17. 

Table IV illustrates the relative order in which the Comprehension 
subtest items were ranked on the basis of successful responses. The 
successful responses on this particular subtest can be separated into 
two gróups, a complete response to each item is credited with a Score 
of 2. 
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TABLE Ш 


POINT BI-SERIAL CORRELATIONS FOR EACH 
ITEM ON THE INFORMATION SUBTEST 
WITH BELLEVUE FULL SCALE 


M 
Point Bi-serial 


Jtem nh А Ын ны CR OUI E 
1 ANS 
2 184 
3 .221 
4 .252 
5 . 457 
6 236 
T .303 
8 . 423 
9 . 382 

10 .304 
11 . 085 
12 . 449 
13 .229 
14 .216 
15 .021 
t E" 
1 È 

18 . 096 
19 . 103 
20 .226 

. 297 
1 .217 
23 .295 
24 . 017 
25 . 062 
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TABLE IV 


NUMBER OF SUCCESSFUL RESPONSES ON THE 
COMPREHENSION SUBTEST 


Item Successful Rank Order 
Responses 


agaa 
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TABLE V 


27 


DISTRIBUTION OF BI-SERIAL COEFFICIENTS 
ON COMPREHENSION SUBTEST 


Bi-Serial Coefficient 
1 credit 2 credits 


Е 
B 


е 


. 032 .107 


1 

2 

3 

4 | 4.137 .274 

5 .102 .148 

6 .179 . 472 

" .237 . 495 

8 . 168 . 752 

9 ETE . 000 
10 . 047 .187 


C 
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While an incomplete response is credited with a score of 1, a failed 
response is credited with a score of 0. For the purpose of being able 
to compute order of difficulty without confusion it was considered ex- 
pedient to group the item as a “pass” if scored either 1 creditor 2 
credits. It is clear that much variation exists in the latter part of the 
subtest, especially among the last four items. Only 40 per cent of the 
population were successful on item 9, “Why does the state require 
people to get a license in order to be married?” and it ranks a solid 
number 10 in difficulty, while Wechsler’s original item 10, “Why are 
people who are deaf usually unable to talk?” was passed by 70 per cent 
of the group. Item 7, ‘If you were lost ina forest in the daytime, how 
would you go about finding your way out?” was passed by only 63 per 
cent of the population and is ranked as number 9. 

Table V illustrates distribution of the bi-serial coefficients on the 
Comprehension subtest. 

As was mentioned before, the scoring to each item on the Compre- 
hension subtest can be either 0, 1, or 2 credits. Itis the opinion of 
the investigator that in this case it is not valid to simply correlate the 
number of subjects who ‘‘pass’’ each item, with the criterion, but to 
consider the question of “How well did each item correlate with total 
Score when the subjects who scored as 1 credit were measured with it 
as opposed to those who scored 2 credits?” 

There is not an overabundance of rationale advanced for each sub- 
test, and Wechsler does not offer very much in his revised edition. 
Rapaport (1) attempts to present a psychological rationale for the ©ош- 
prehension subtest, in that the function 
subtest is related to the function of **judgment. ”” Rapaport mee ay 


Score 1 credit oftener than those who did not, tie- 
iently small as to be of negligible value, and of no use as a dcn 
inating item. In other words, it did not differentiate between group | 
пе most significant bi-serials were fo to be with items 6, 7, an 


Table VI presents the successful responses on the Similarities sub- 


test and relative rank order. 
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TABLE VI 


SUCCESSFUL RESPONSES ON THE SIMILARITIES 
SUBTEST AND RELATIVE RANK ORDER 


Item Passes Rank Order 
1 110 1 
2 108 3 
3 108 3 
4 101 5 
5 108 3 
6 53 10 
7 "1 9 
8 93 7 
9 99 6 

10 43 11 

11 39 12 

12 87 8 

TABLE VII 


BI-SERIAL COEFFICIENTS FOR EACH ITEM 
ON THE SIMILARITIES SUBTEST 


=——— ny 
Item Bi-Serial Coefficient 
1 Credit 2 Credits 


жт 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 .215 .297 
7 +217 .374 
8 .131 .119 
9 .149 . 103 
10 . 074 . 004 
11 .137 .014 


12 . 044 .573 
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TABLE VIII 


SUCCESSFUL RESPONSES TO INDIVIDUAL 
ITEMS ON THE ARITHMETIC SUBTEST 


{АЕН 
Item Number of Rank Order 
Passes 

1 110 1.5 

2 110 1.5 

3 108 3 

4 102 4 

5 91 6 

6 101 5 

7 71 7 

8 45 8 

9 13 9 

10 11 10 


TABLE IX 


DISTRIBUTION OF BI-SERIAL COEFFIC- 
IENTS ON ARITHMETIC SUBTEST 
TT 
Bi-serial 
Coefficient 


SOMAD m= bo 
nw 
a 
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Wechsler considers the Similarities subtest as among the best of 
the entire battery. It is possible to get here an obvious difference as 
to a level of thinking in relation to an individual's ability to discrim- 
inate between essential and superficiallikenesses. Thus when a sub- 
ject says an orange and banana are alike because ‘‘you can eat them" 
and a bicycle and wagon ‘‘because they have wheels, ” he receives a 
credit of 1, whereas the responses, ‘‘both are fruits, ’’ and “means of 
conveyance,’’ are scored 2. This qualitative difference in response 
is of value because it is often suggestive of the level of the subject's 
intellectual functioning. 

Table VI shows the results of the responses on the Similarities sub- 
test, much variation again being found for the population involved. Item 
6 on Wechsler's list ranks tenth. Item 7 is ranked as ninth, while the 
largest discrepancy found was that Wechsler's supposedly most dif- 
ficult item 12 ranked only eighth in difficulty. 

Table VII shows the bi-serial coefficients for items in the Similar- 
ities subtest. 

There was no need to apply any technique to the first five items be- 
cause no valid bi-serial could be computed, as can be seen from Table 
VI. There are not enough ***: rong" responses. The best discrimin- 
ating items are at the 2 credit level. Item 2 gives a Tpbis Of . 513 and 
item 7 gives a correlation of .374. Although item 12 is ranked only 
eighth in difficulty among the population sampled it proved to be the best 
discriminator, Subjects who did receive 2 credits on this item tended 
to receive higher total I. Q. 's. 

Table VIII illustrates successful responses to individual items on 
the Arithmetic subtest. 

The original Wechsler order on the Arithmetical Reasoning Test 
Seems to be compatible with the rank order of the population involved. 
A suggested change would be valid in reversing questions 5 and 6. The 
rank order can be seen in Table VIII. 

Question number 8, «А man bought а second-hand car for 2/3 of 
what it Cost new. He paid $300 for it. How much did it cost new ?”’ 
Seems to differentiate significantly between those that score higher on 
the total test. 


Performance Subtest Analysis 


The Block Design Subtest is, according to Wechsler and others, the 
best single performance item. It is actually modified from Kohs and 
is similar to that as employed by him in his original standardization. 
Wechsler shows much enthusiasm for it and sums the rationale up by 
stating that the block designs, whatever the mechanism involved, 15 
good for showing up early as well as late disturbances in the higher 
perceptyal processes, such as organic brain disease. Table X shows 
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TABLE X 


SUCCESSFUL RESPONSES ON BLOCK DESIGN SUBTEST 


Passes Rank Order 
110 1.5 
110 1.5 
105 3 
107 4 
14 5 
59 T 
67 6 


TABLE XI 


POINT BI-SERIAL COEFFICIENTS FOR 
BLOCK DESIGN SUBTEST 
a= — Еа 
Bi-serial 
Coefficient 
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TABLE XII 


SUCCESSFUL RESPONSES TO EACH ITEM ON THE 
PICTURE COMPLETION SUBTEST 


Item Number of Rank 


Passes Order 

3 109 1 

2 108 2.5 

3 108 2.5 
4 18 11 
5 71 12 
6 106 5 
7 93 9 
т 8 105 6 
9 107 4 
10 103 7 
11 51 14 
12 83 10 
13 41 15 
14 59 13 
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the number of successful responses to the Block Designs Test. 

From Table X, the only variation from original order was between 
items 6 and 7. This is a curious discrepancy because item 7 is the 
“big” design involving 16 cubes and item 6 involves only 9 cubes. Act- 
ually item 7 is the most complex, though from the view of visual organ- 
ization is not the most difficult. It would seem that the amount of work 
required in item 7 is its most difficult asset, but in a homogeneous pop- 
ulation as used in the present study, the overwhelming amount of work 
did not prove as difficult as jt might have with а population composed of 


Designs subtest. Item 7 which ranked sixth was next best with a .351 
bi-serial coefficient. In toto, the Block Designs test produced three it- 
ems out of five used that are successful in differentiating between those 


The Picture Completion subtest, which consists of 15 single pictures, 
is in short a test of one's ability to see what is missing from any partic- 
ular picture. To know what is missing, the subject must first know what 
that picture represents. Wechsler maintains that it is particularly ef- 
fective in picking out mental defectives and is relatively inadequate in 
discriminating between higher levels of intelligence. Let us say it has 
a “low ceiling, ” there being а tendency for scores to pile up at the up" 
per end of the distribution. Table XII shows the distribution of responses 
on the Picture Completion subtest. 

It is obvious from Table XIII tha 
exists on the Picture Completion subtest. 
Sler, ranks eleventh and item 5 as ranked by Wechsler is placed twelfth, 
Item 15 on the Bellevue scale is ranked but eighth in difficultydn relation 
to the population involved. Item 11 is ranked fourteenth and item 8 18 
ranked but fourth. There is need for a revised order of presentation for 


this subtest. | 
Although the Picture Completion Test produced much variation in or 
der of difficulty, it did not produce but two items that could discrimin- 
ate significantly between those who received higher total scores and 
those that received lower ones. Item 4 with а bi-serial coetficient of 
.383 and item 5 with а coefficient of . 422 were the best differentiating 
items. It seems that the Picture Completion subtest is not too adequate 
for discriminating on the higher intellectual levels as measured by the 


Bellevue scale. | 
The Picture Arrangement Test, which is the last one to be considere: 
consists of a series of pictures which, when placed in the right: sequence 


t much variation in order of difficulty 
]tem 4, as ranked by Wech- 
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TABLE XIII 


POINT BI-SERIAL CORRELATIONS FOR 
PICTURE COMPLETION SUBTEST 


м 


Bi-serial 
Item Coefficient 
1 ds 
2 .243 
3 .154 
4 .383 
5 .422 
6 .211 
E 7 .239 
8 .227 
9 . 079 
10 .207 
11 . 094 
12 . 197 
13 . 043 
м 14 © . 186 
15 . 091 
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TABLE XIV 


SUCCESSFUL RESPONSES ON PICTURE ARRANGEMENT SUBTEST 


Item 1 2 3 4 5 

Passes 110 108 103 87 61 55 

Rank Order 1 2 3 4 5 6 
TABLE XV 


POINT BI-SERIAL COEFFICIENTS FOR PICTURE 
RANGEMENT TEST 
Item 


Bi-Serial .203 .334 ‚279 ‚307 


Coefficient eus see 
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TABLE XVI 


SUGGESTED ORDER OF ITEM PRESENTATION 
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tell a little story. The picture series are not unlike the short comic 
strips to be found in the daily papers. The pictures are presentedto the 
subj ect in a disarranged order and he is asked to put them together in а 
the right order so that they make a sensible story. The only conclusion 
that Wechsler can come to is that individuals who do fairly well on the 
Picture Arrangement seldom turn out to be mental defectives, even when 
they do badly on other tests. Table XIV shows the distribution of cor- 
rect responses to each item. 

No variation was found as to order of presentation in the Picture Ar- 
rangement subtest. Table XV shows the distribution of bi-serial coef- 
ficients for the Picture Arrangement test. 

The Picture Arrangement subtest produced two significant differen- 
tiating items. The most significant was item 4 with a bi-serial r of 
.334. Item 6 followed with a bi-serial г of . 307. 

Table XVI shows a suggested revised order of presentation of the 
Wechsler ~Bellevue Intelligence Scale as it pertains to students on the 
senior high school level. Much variation has been found among the var- 
ious subtests as the data presented has shown. 


Summary and Conclusions 


Experience during the administration of the Wechsler-Bellevue scales 
prompted a detailed quantitative analysis of the difficulty and discrimin~ 
atory power of items based on the 110 records of apparently normal high 
school senior students. The analysis was confined to the following seven 
to such statistical treatment: Informa~ 

Arithmetic, Block Designs, Picture 
t, a total of 85 individual items in 


а point bi-serial coefficient of corre 
tain a measure of discrimination. 


Conclusions | 


On the basis of the results in the investigation, it seems valid to con~ 


clude the following points: 

1. That a modified revision should be carried out in the original order 
of item presentation. The investigator would like to point out that this 
applies only to students in the twelfth grade. 
help speed up the administration of 


2. It is felt that the findings may n 
the original order of item presenta- 
c 


the test. The suggested changes in 


. | 
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tion are summarized in Table XVI. A revised order would avoid a fre- 
quent and excessive sense of failure on the part of less gifted examinees, 


3. The Verbal subtest items produced a greater percentage of dis- 
crimination, in general, between those who scored higher on the total 
test and those who made lower L Q. scores. The two best subtests, on 
the basis of number of discriminating items in the Verbal section are 
Comprehension and Information. 


4. The best single Performance subtest on the strength of point bi- 
serial coefficients, seems to be the Block Designs. The least best is 
the Picture Completion, which produced only two significant items out | 
of a possible 15. 


| 
Implications of the Study à | 
А more statistically justified test should help speed up the adminis- l 
tration time and of equal importance, avoid a frequent and excessive 
sense of failure on the part of less gifted examinees. This seems es- _ 
pecially pertinent because many educational institutions through the med- ' 
ium of a psychological clinic, are using the results of the Bellevue scales | 
_ in counseling and guiding the graduating senior students. 
The suggested order revision would aid both the clinician and client, | 
25 the purpose of an individual test is to give the client a much more 
lenient atmosphere and obtain from him an optimum performance. Items 


that are badly misplaced serve to destroy rapport, which is all import- 


: 
I 
ant to a valid testing situation. | 
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260a 
ADDENDA 


The following are corrections and additions to Victor Mech's article 
Which is published in this December, 1953, JOURNAL OF EDUCATION- 
AL RESEARCH, entitled ‘‘Item Analysis and Discriminative Value of Se- 
lected Wechsler-Bellevue Subtests.'' The insertions are underlinedand | 
quotation marks should have been used as indicated. 
**** 


The lines including ‘‘it is the experience of every psychometric exam~ 
iner.... the correctness of the order of items is to be questioned, at | 
least for the sample of the population involved’? should be inquotesand = 
preceded by, The need for item difficulty research is cogently pointed 
out in the following statements by Rabin, Davis and Sanderson (1946, p. 
493): 4 
[The lines including ‘‘It is observed that especially in such subtests as 
Information. . . . substantiation of these empirical notions appears desir- 
able” should be in quotes and preceded by, With specific reference to — 
the Wechsler test, Rabin, Davis, and Sanderson (1946, p. 493) have ob- | 
Served that: j 
ted immediately prior to the sec= ` 


Bon f the purpose of this т to follow 1 
n headed The Problem, It was a sample of senior 


the notions generated by Rabin, et al (1946) usi 


high school pupils. 


The following sentence should be inser 


The lines i ing ««Wechsler's last edition. . . . unpublished data ¢ om- 
neš including ee otes and preceded by, More spec“ 


E by Altus” should be in qu 
x Rabin, Davis and Sanderson (1946, p. 493) state: 


Sampling approximately 200 twelfth grade pupi 
апа 16 years. ” 

1 sit- 
The lines including «ап intratest analysis. - мезга ee а 
tation" should be in quotes and preceded by, AP reno problem by. 
Son (1946, p. 493) indicate the relative im rtance 


Stating: 


| | 
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* 


The lines including ‘‘it might be less discouraging іо... . reaching the 
actual limits of their capacities" should be in quotes and preceded by, 


Secondly, but no lesser in importance, Rabin et al (1946, p. 494) point 


out that: 


Add to the references: Rabin, A. I., J. C. Davis, and M. Н. Sander- 
son, ‘“‘Item Difficulty of Some Wechsler-Bellevue Subtests, ’’ Journal o 
Applied Psychology, XXX (1946), pp. 493-500. 


TWO ADDITIONAL’ STUDIES IN THE DYNAMICS 
OF SCHOOL SOCIAL STRUCTURE OF CLASS- 
ROOM SEATING AND SCHOOL DANCES 


E. L. GREENBLATT 
Manhattan Beach City Schools 
Manhattan Beach, California 


1. Classroom Seating in Relation to Mental Health and Sociometric 
Status. 


THE PURPOSE of this study was to determine to what extent class 
Seating, on the basis of unlike mental health status, will effect growth 
in mental health as compared to the growth patterns of а comparable 
class, its organization unchanged as a result of mental health and soci- 
ometric testing. 

During this period, the school year of 1949-50, an investigation was 
also made into the relationship of a child's.degree of social par- 
ticipation and that child's mental health and sociometric status. 


Subjects 


The children used in the study were those of two seventh grade 
classes, Center School, Manhattan Beach, California. Achild's 
mental health status number 1 (see Table I) is the raw score of the 
child on the California Mental Health Analysis, Form A, administered 
October, 1949. The sociometric status number 1 (Table I) is that de- 
termined bya sociometric questionnaire of the same date. Com- = 
parison of the two classes, on the basis of achievement, age and abil- 
ity, found them to be very similar in these areas. A detailed account | 
of this comparison and the sociometric techniques employed may be 1 
found in the study, ‘Relationship of Mental Health and Social Status". 
© 
Materials and Procedures 


The classes of the study were designated Class A and Class B. The 


: 1 health 

children of Class A were seated on the basis of unlike menta 

status; the children of high mental health status being seated with the 
status. In making this arrangement, | 


children of low mental health 
factors of mental age, chronological age and achievement Scal uri 
into consideration so as not to place а child in an CO a Чебен 
might tend to frustrate his efforts to gain academic and social 8 у 


ljournal of Educational Research, November, 1950. 


TABLE I 


RELIABILITY OF THE MENTAL HEALTH AND SOCIOMETRIC TESTS 


Sociometric status No. 1 


with 
Sociometric status No. 2 .81 . 76 ."3 .93 83 
Mental Health No. 1 with : 
Mental Health No. 2 .84 .87 -76 .68 .80 
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However, the discrepancies in mental health status were kept at а 
maximum. 

Class B progressed through the school year unchanged as a result 
of information gained from sociometric and mental health testing. 

The last week of school the children in both classes were given the 
California Mental Health Analysis, Form A, and the sociometric 
questionnaire. The results of these tests will be termed mental health 
status number 2 (see Table I) and sociometric status number 2. 


Results and Interpretation 


Prior to examination of the results in terms of relative growth in 
mental health, it may be well to examine the reliability of the measur- 
ing devices used. In TableI the results of the mental Health and socio- 
metric tests number 1, October, 1949, were correlated with the ге- 
sults of the mental health and sociometric tests number 2, June, 1950. 
These correlations, with a sample of 65 children, were made on the 
basis of class, sex, and total sample. The standard error for the total 
sample was .125. The standard error for the sample of 16 boys in 
Class A was .25, .26 for the 17 boys in Class B, and .25 for the 16 . 
girls in each class. ^ 

The correlations seem sufficiently high to assume reliability for the 
devices used. Regarding the sociometric tests it should be noted that 
the high degree of reliability does not assume that a child has chosen 
the same person or persons on the second test as on the first, but 
rather that a child will tend to а strong degree to maintain his rank on 
the questionnaire over а period of time. ў 

Mental health and sociometric scores listed in Table II, and their 
gains or losses, are average scores of the indicated samples. 

The results in Table II appear to indicate that there will be no ap- 


ntal health status as а result of seat- 
mpared to 


ngements are made 
° 


on other bases. 

It is interesting to note 
tain their lead in average m! 
but also increased the initial 7.9 advantage 


boys. 7 
In the study made earlier, an examination Was made of the relation 


ship of children choosing one another on the sociometric questionnaire. 
It me found that tua] chalces tend, to а strong degree, to have like 
mental health levels, and that there was little or no relationship be- 
tween the sociometric scores of mutual choices. An investigation of 1 
these findings on the basis of the second mental health and sociometric 


that not only did girls of both classes main- 
ental health score during the school year, 
to 10. 8 points over the 


$95 


TABLE П 


CHANGES IN MENTAL HEALTH AND SOCIOMETRIC STATUS IN CLASSES A 
о AND B AND IN THE TOTAL SAMPLE 


Class A Class B Total Sample 
Girls Boys Total Girls Boys Total Girls Boys 


ЫЫМ LL 


HOHV3S3H TVNOILVONG JO TyNuNor 


Mental Health No, 1 147.9 140.3 144.1 151.9 143.9 147.9 150.0 142.1 
Mental Health No. 2 159.4 149.6 154.5 162. 6 150.9 156.7 161.0 150.2 
Gain 11.5 9.3 10.4 10.7 7.0 8.8 11.0 8.1 
Sociometric No. 1 47.0 36.8 41.9 44.6 35.5 40. 0 45.8 36.1 
Sociometric No. 2 40.5 34.7 37.6 40. 4 34. 8 37.5 40.4 34.1 
Loss 6.5 2.1 4.3 4.2 VL 2.5 5.4 1.4 
AUD MPa peor e eee o cue i x же Se 
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tests was made. In the first questionnaire, 211 mutual choices were 
found to occur throughout the seven questions of the form. The correl- 
ation between the mental health scores of mutual choices for the entire 
questionnaire was .61. When confined to a question of purely social im- 
plication, with a sample of 40 cases, the correlation between mental 
health scores of mutual choices rose to . 81. 

It is interesting to note that of the initial mutual choices, only 50 re- 
mained. The correlation between the mental health scores of these, on 
the basis of the entire questionnaire and on the question of social impli- 
cation was . 32 and . 48 respectively; the latter correlation resulting 
from a sample of 15 cases. 

It therefore appears that the earlier conclusion, that children of like 
mental health levels will choose one another, must be modified to state 
that this may be true at the start of a school year but does not appear to 


The second finding mentioned of the earlier study, that there is little 
or no relationship between the sociometric scores of mutual choices, 
seems to be substantiated by the correlation of . 11 based on the second 


In correlating the mental health score with total sociometric Score 
of individual children, the resulting tr? of .37, with a sample of 65 chil- 
dren, was considered insignificant. The conclusion, that there was little 
or no relationship between the sociometric score of a child and that 
child's mental health status, is strengthened by the finding ofa correla- 
tion of . 18 between these factors based on the second series oftests. 
The standard error in both instances is . 125. 


Il. Participation in School Dances in Relation to Mental Health and 


Sociometric Status 


ial participation, three school dances 

d an assistant. те interval between 
onfined to the seventh grade classe: 
and attendance was not compulsory. The dances were planned so that 


tual 
there were an equal number of both girls’ and boys" choices. Ас 
s ed until thirty minutes had elapsed to permit the 


children to overcome their initial anxieties. After this period, a child 


i i ed ‘sitting-out’’ a dance 
was assigned one point eac k 
In this way a measure of lack of participation was obtained. 


Results and Interpretation 


It was decided to examine the 
dren attending all three dances, 


sample of two bases, as follows: Chil- 
two dances, one dance or no dances, 
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and on the basis of sex. This was done since it appears hazardous to 
Stipulate reasons for non-attendance on the part of the children, and al- 
50 to prevent differences in social customs between boys and girls from 
distorting the analysis. 

The results as shown in Table III indicated that for those attending 
two dances and three dances there appears to be an inverse relationship 
between average mental health score and non-participation points. That 
is, the higher the mental health status the lower the point assessment 
for lack of participation. High scores on the Mental Health Analysis are 
indicative of a greater degree of adjustment on the part of the child. It 
Should also be pointed out that points for non-participation are consist- 
ently higher for girls than boys. This may indicate that although the 
sponsors of the dances provided an equal number of girls’ and boys’ 
“choices’’, the opportunity did not dissuade the girls from the belief that 
it is the privilege of the male to request a dance companion. 

The sample from which the above information was tabulated consist- 
ed of 31 cases: 16 boys and 15 girls. The standard errors were .25 and 
.26 respectively. 

Examination of the results of the correlations for the most part seem 
to substantiate the belief that the higher an individual's status in mental 
health, the less he will be found in the role of a non-participant. The 
correlation between the total mental health score and non-participation 
points of girls, -.45, indicates this inverse relationship; the higher the 
mental health score the lower will be the total points for lack of partici- 
pation. The correlations of the sub-titles of the Mental Health Analysis, 
Behavior Immaturity and Feelings of Inadequacy with non-participation 
m 7.94 and -.54, for girls, appears to strengthen the above state- 

ni 

The inverse relationship between total non-participation points and 
questions number one and seven on the sociometric questionnaire ap- 
pears to exist, although to a considerably less significant degree than 
the correlation betweerstotal sociometric score and total non-participa- 
tion points, 

The correlations obtained for the above factors for the boys are not 
of sufficient strength to warrant analysis on the basis of the inverse re- 
lationships previously discussed. It may well be that the measures ob- 
tained for the boys are in a large degree influenced by many other fac- 
tors (possibly his efforts to overcome timidity and to assume society’s 
approved role of masculine aggressiveness). И this appears sound, then 
the measures for the girls may largely be of the degree of desirability. 


Further Study 


The problem of sampling in a large room with a constantly shifting 
arrangement of personnel has probably led to some error in this study. 


— A. А 


TABLE Ш 


ANALYSIS OF SAMPLE ON THE BASES OF SEX, MENTAL HEALTH, 
NON-PARTICIPATION POINTS AND DANCE ATTENDANCE 


p 


Dances Number Average Mental Average non-par- 

Attending Health Score ticipation points 
Girls Boys Girls Boys Girls Boys 

0 dances 1 2 148. 0 127.0 

1 dance 29 5 146.1 142.1 2.77 .0 
2 dances & 8 11 140.7 149.7 1.00 3.18 
3 dances 15 16 147.5 140.7 6. 80 6.18 

= a a la et rg c Е E MER up Roo НВ pn RS SS 
^ ЕЈ 
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TABLE IV 


CORRELATIONS OF TOTAL NON-PARTICIPATION POINTS OF CHILDREN ATTENDING 
ALL THREE DANCES WITH TOTAL MENTAL HEALTH SCORE AND SUB-TITLES 
AND TOTAL SOCIOMETRIC SCORES AND QUESTION 1 AND 7 
OF SOCIOMETRIC QUESTIONNAIRE* 


Total Mental Health with Non-participation points -. 45 -. 04 


Behavior Immaturity with Non-participation points -.94 .29 
Feeling of Inadequacy with Non-participation points -.54 .20 
Total Sociometric Score with Non-participation points -.53 -. 03 
Question No. 1 with Non-participation points -.10 -.10 
Question №. 7 with Non-participation points =. 37 =.22 


*Question 1 was, ‘‘Who would you like for your best friend?” 
Question 7 was, “Who would you like to go to dances with?" 
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Many very timid children have a way of discovering hidden recesses in 
which to escape participation in the dances, though their presence indi- 
cates their desire to participate. Still others spend more time than 
necessary in rest rooms. Obviously, keeping an accurate check onthese 
children was not possible. However, at no time were the childrenaware 
of the sampling process. 

It is believed that further study in other areas of social participation, 
in which the control problem is less acute, is indicated. 


Conclusions 


In relation to stimulation of growth in mental health as influenced by 
seating, the experiment indicates that: 


1. Growth in mental health of children in a class in which organiza- 
tion is not based upon information gathered from sociometric and 
mental health tests is not inferior to the growth in mental health 
of a class in which the children are seated on the basis of unlike 
mental health. The growth in the two classes examined on the bas: 
es of average mental health growth and individual growth inmental 
health status show similar results. The small differences in favor 


of the control class are not significant. 


2. Changes in sociometric status in both classes failed to reveal any 
significant differences between the classes as a result of the ex- 


periment. 


3. Girls at this grade level score considerably higher in mental healtl 


status at the start of a school year and not only maintain that lead 
during that period, but also increase ittoa smallextent. This is 
equally true of the experimental and control groups. 


4. The earlier finding, the children forming thutual choices: will tend 


to a large extent to have a like mental health level, must be re- 
vised to state that this relationship does not seem to continue over 
ident only at the begin- 


an extended period of time, but rather is ev! п 
ning of the school year. The finding that there is little or no rela- 
tionship between the sociometric scores of mutual choices and the 
sociometric and mental health scores of individual children, is, 


however, substantiated by this study. 


ol groups on the basis of like mental 


health levels, like sociometric levels, and unlike sociometric lev- 
els, may yield valuable information in the field of mental health 
and social status of adolescent children. г 


5. The establishment of contr 
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In relation to participation in dances as related to mental health and 
Social status, the study also shows that: 


1. Girls with high mental health status and high sociometric status 
are found in the role of non-participant to a considerably lesser 


degree than girls having a low mental health and sociometric stat- 
us. f 


2. The findings concerning boys of this study are inconclusive. 


1 


PUPIL PREFERENCE FOR TITLES AND STORIES IN 
BASAL READERS FOR THE INTER- 
MEDIATE GRADES 


MARGARET L. DRONEY, Lowell, Mass. , 
STELLA M. CUCCHIARA, Everett, Mass. , 
ALICE M. SCIPIONE, Framingham, Mass.* 


Purpose of the Study 


IT SEEMED worthwhile to examine the contents of intermediate grade 
basal readers to determine objectively children's interests in the titles 
and stories of such readers, and to provide children with an opportunity 
о а their choices for materials judged by publishers to be appealing 

о them. š 

More specifically, the purpose of this study is (1) to determine which 
story titles in basal readers appeal to children in grades IV, V and VI; 
(2) to compare the choices of boys and girls for story titles; (3) to deter- 
mine whether children select a title because of title appeal or story ap- 
peal; (4) to compare sex differences in story and title appeal; (5) to com- 
pare the preferences of the upper and lower quartile for title appeal and 


story appeal. 


Method of Procedure 


— The investigation analyzed the titles and 

lished by D. C. Heath and Company; 

man and Company; Silver, Burdett 
It consisted of two questionnaires 


Making the Instruments. 
Stories in the basal readers pub 


Macmillan Company; Scott, Fores 

Company; and Ginn and Company. 

with the first one devised to compare the titles within each basal reader 
tles in each book. А separ- 


in order to establish the ten most popular tii 
ate list of titles was compiled from each book; art! since titles дл basal 
readers are generally arranged by specific classifications, the authors 
rearranged the order in which the titles appeared in the books. This 
procedure was considered necessary in order to eliminate as far аз pos“ 
sible only a partial reading of a list of titles and to equate more near ly 
each title’s chance of being selected. The five lists of titles were stap~ 
led together and one list presented to the children on each of five consec- 
utive days. Each child was allowed time enough to read the entire list 
of titles and was free to ask the teacher for any assistance needed in the 


reading of the titles. The children were then asked to indicate with ап 


“x? the five titles which most appealed to them. They were not asked 


well and Bverett, Massachusetts; State Teachers 
[s 


7- 


* public Sohools of Lo 
College, Framingham, Massachusetts. 
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to indicate their degree of preference for any of the five titles selected. 

A second survey was initiated to determine children's interests in 
titles as compared to children's interests in stories. А list for each 
grade, containing fifty titles—the ten most highly rated from the five 
basal readers used in the first survey—was arranged in random order 
80 that all titles from one reader would not appear in succession. The 
second instrument consisted of two pages with twenty-five titles on each 
page and was administered in two sittings. Aftereachtitle were placed 
the symbols “L”, “I”, and “D”, The children placed a cross under 
the L if they liked the title, and an X under the D if they disliked the 
title. In order to determine whether a child's choice for a title was 
based on title or story appeal, it was necessary to include an additional 
section with the question, “Have you read the story?’’ “The child placed 
an X under the “Yes” to indicate he had read the story, and.X under the 
“No” if he had not read the story, and X under the ‘‘Don’t know” if he 
could not remember having read the story. 

Distribution of the Instrument. — The investigation was conducted in 
the fourth-, fifth-, and sixth-grade classrooms in the following Massa- 
chusetts communities: Everett, Wakefield, Lowell, Watertown, Belmont, , 
and Winchester; and in Nashua, N. H. The first survey involved 1498 
et and the second, 744 children, equally distributed by sex and 
grade. 

Tabulation of the Results. —In the first survey a sex preference for 
titles was obtained simultaneously with the tabulation of the preferences 
for the total population. The tally marks were totaled for each title in 
each basal reader and a new list of titles, arranged in order of prefer- 
ence, was established for each reader, This data readily supplied a 
list of the ten most attractive titles in each basal reader and served as 
a basis for the second survey. In the second survey, a tabulation was 
obtained not only of the title and story preferences of the total population * 
but for sex and intelligence differences as well. Only the L, Yes, and 
No choices were recorded as the results of the L, D, and Don’t know 
columns were not needed for purposes of analysis. 


Analysis of Data 


Table I indicates the ten most attractive titles and the ten least attrac- 
tive titles of the three intermediate grade basal readers published by 
Silver Burdett Company. It was compiled from data obtained in the first 
questionnaire. Similar lists have been established for the remaining bas" 
al readers and are available if desired. In this first study it is evident 
that percentages of children selecting stories is dependent upon the num- 
ber of stories in a book. Books with fewer titles received higher рег- 
centages and as a result no cross comparisons can be made. 

An anglysis of the lists of least popular titles, indicates that the vo~- 
cabulary is a factor in determining the popularity of a title. Many titles 
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which met with little enthusiasm contained words which were unfamiliar, 
meaningless, and foreign to the vocabulary of the children. Titles which 
are illustrative of these factors are: ‘‘Oxen for Anpu, » “Kintu. ’? ‘The 
Jar of Tassai, ’’ ‘‘Lotor the Washer, ”” *«Hoosier Barbecue, ” ‘‘Elijahthe 
Fishbite, ” **Ti Leaf Slid ina Luau, » «The Bombero of Guayaquil, ’’ 
‘Demeter and Persephone, ” and ‘‘The Mazer of Lucrezia. ” 

In contrast to the above, titles which employed familiar and meaning- 
ful vocabulary were selected much more frequently and were pop ular. 
Examples of these titles are: “Secret Cave, ” “Flying Snake and the 
Indians, "' * The Princess Who Could Not Cry, ” “The Goat that Went to 
School, ’’ “Dr. Doolittle and the Pirates, ” *«Captured by the Indians” 
«Child of the Jungle, ” “Ali Baba and the Forty Thieves, ” “Pecos Bill 
and His Bouncing Bride, ”’ and “Gray Eagle's Horses. ” 

The primary purpose of the second survey was to discover whether 
children select a title because of title appeal or story appeal. The data 
from this second questionnaire was based upon the 50 most highly rated 
titles from the five basal readers for each grade. Table H indicates the 
average of pupil preference for the ten best titles and stories for each of 
the intermediate grade basal readers published by the-various compan- 
ies. 

It can readily be seen that the children emphatically preferred the 
stories to the titles in all of the basal readers involved in this survey. 
There were only five instances in the fifteen basal readers in which a. 
higher percentage was noted for stories which had not been read than 
for stories which had been read. These titles were; “Тһе Princess Whc 
Could Not Cry, ” “Тһе Sky Writer, » «The Pony Express, ”’ ‘‘The Trial 
of the Rocket, ’’ and “¿Michael and Molly in the Movies." There were, 
however, some instances in which the percentage of preference for titles 


and stories showed less than a five percent difference, thus indicating 
pealed to the children. Children in the fourth 


that both story and title ар 
grade were enthusiastic about both story and title of: ‘‘The Princess 
Pirates, ” “А Famous 


Who Could Not Cry,’’ “Dr. Doolittle and the a 
Flight, ” *«Little Trader of the Congo, ” and “THe Floating House. '' Chil 
dren in the fifth grade showed the same marked preference for both title 
and story of: “Red Blizzard, " “The Pony Express, ” and *«Captured by 
the Indians. The sixth graders enjoyed both the title and story of: “А 
Shooting Star that Hit the Earth, ” and ‘‘The Enchanted Island. ” 

The second survey was also analyzed for sex differences and intelli- 
gence differences in title and story appeal. The data showed that al- 
though boys were unwilling to choose titles or stories which dealt with 


girls, the girls frequently selected titles and stories that appealed to 


the boys and in which the interest centered around adventure. “The Los 
Street Саг,” «Pony Express, » «How Arthur Became King, ’’ “Down in 
Davy Jones's Locker, ” and “Indian Ponies, " were chosen more fres 
quently by the boys but were also liked by an almost equally high per- 
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TABLEI 


PERCENTAGES OF CHILDREN SELECTING THE TEN MOST ATTRACTIVE TITLES AND THE TEN 
LEAST ATTRACTIVE TITLES OF THREE INTERMEDIATE GRADE BASAL READERS 


Ten Most Popular Titles from Each of the Three Basal Readers of Silver, Burdett Company 


DISTANT DOORWAYS FRONTIERS OLD AND NEW ON THE LONG ROAD 
Grade IV Grade V Grade VI 
1. Flying Snake and the 1. Captured by the In- 1. A “Shooting Star’? that 
Indians 42.8 dians 60.6 Hit the Earth 44.5 
2. The Maid with the 2. The Pony Express 41.1 | 2. The Romans 30.4 
Golden Hair 32.6 | 3. Arrow, the Alaskan 3. Explorers of the Sky 28.2 
3. The Strawberry Goat 31.4 Dog 35.9 | 4. Stone Age Men in 
4. Jungle Boy of the 4. The Trial of the North American 26,8 
Amazon 26.8 Rocket 35.1 | 5. Michael and Mollie in 
5. Onthe Western Plains 26.6 | 5. Abe Lincoln's Cup- the Movies 26.6 
6. Kings of the Mountains 25.2 d 32.7 6. Two Young Mammoth 
7. The Story Told by 6. ASonofthe Frontier 23.8 Hunters 23,6 
Bones 22.8 | 7. Mexico—Old and New 21.0 | 7. The Sky People 21.4 
8. Little Trader of the 8. Why the Wood Duck 8. Tall Girl Saves the 
Congo 17.4 has Red Eyes 19.0 Charm 20.6 
9. A Famous Explorer 9. The Legend of the 9. The House on Wheels 19,4 
of Today 17.4 One-Eyed Ox 16.4 |10. Bob Meets the Stars 18.2 
10. How Wild Animals Care 10. The New and the Old 


for Their Young in the Phillipines 15. EN 


Ten Least Popular Titles from Each of the Three Basal Readers of Silver, Burdett Company 


1. Oxen Anpu 1.0 | 1. Ti Leaf Sliding and a 1. The Mazer of Lucrezia 1.2 
2. A New Harness for Luau 1.0 | 2. Chants of tne Field 
Chiquito 1.2 | 2. Chestnut Burrs 2.0 Workers 12 
3. Seeds and Plants 1.8 | 3. Eduardo and John 2.2 | 3. Nakht at the Scribal 
4. Ned Digs in Iraq 2.0 | 4. Bird Wanderers 2.6 School 2.0 
5. Finding a Way 2.2 | 5. Parade Ground 3.4 4. Caius and the Strange 
6. Demo, the Shepherd 6. Mr. Fithian 3.6 Boy from Britain 2.2 
Dog 2.6 | 7. Some Tall Plants in 5. Pan Ku and the Begin- 
7. With Vikings Bold 2.8 the Phillipines 3.6 ning of Life 2.4 
8. Animals Useful to Man — 3@ | 8. State House Square 42 | 6. The Guild Hall 2.4 
9. From #18 Bark of a Tree 3.2 | 9. The Woods Road 4.2 | 7. The Scroli-Maker 2.6 
10. The Flower НШ Club — 3.2 | 10. Our Bird Friends 5.4 | 8. Brother Soxmo's Gar- 


den 3.2 
9. Nakht's Nile Journey 3.4 
10. Acinia's Home at Pom- 

peii 4.0 


L 
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centage of girls. On the other hand, ‘‘The Princess Who Could Not 
Cry,” “The Maid with the Golden Hair, ” “Тһе Proud Princess, ’’ “Тһе 
Girl Who Did What She Wanted, ’’ and ‘‘Tall Girl Saves the Charm, ” al- 
though very popular with the girls, were infrequently selected by the boys. 

Boys expressed great interest in titles and stories which dealt with 
animals, the out-of-doors, adventure, exploration, and heroes. ‘‘Dang- 
er on the Docks, ”” “How Wild Animals Care for Their Young, '' “Jungle 
Boy of the Amazon, ’’ *«Captured by the Indians, ”” **Wild Dog, ’’ ‘William 
Tell, " “Gray Eagle’s Horse, ” **Robin Hood, ’’ and “Тһе Young Mam- 
moth Hunters, " are all stories which rated highly with the boys. Girls 
demonstrated a marked preference for stories which suggested the imag“ 
inative, the emotional, and homelife and familiar experiences. “Тһе 
Strawberry Goat, '? “Seven Dancing Stars, '' * The Golden Eggs, ” “The 
Golden Touch, ” ‘‘The Silver Star,” апа “How Boots Befooled the King," 
are titles of stories which indicate the interests of the girls. 

The second survey revealed that, in general, the gifted children sel- 
ected stories that resembled the choices of dull children. Animaland 
fairy stories played an important role in the selections of both groups. 
“The Goat that Went to School, °’ “The Legend of the One-Eyed Ox, ” 
“Wild Dog, ’’ “Wolf Pit, ” *Wild-Horse Roundup, ” and “Buffalo Hunt" 
are examples of popular choices in the animal category. Illustrations 
of imaginative stories which held appeal for both intelligence groups 
were: ““The Steadfast Tin Soldier, ’’ “Saint George,” “The Proud Prin- 
cess, "' “Ali Baba and the Forty Thieves, ” ““The King of the Golden Riv- 
er," On the other hand, differences between the upper and lower quar- 
tiles were apparent in stories which dealt with familiar experiences. 
Dull children expressed a greater degree of liking for such stories as 
“The Seventh Pup, ” *«Bingo and the Angry Rooster, ” “Cast Away ina 
Department Store, ” ‘‘The Last Snake, ” “Michael and Molly at the Mov- 
les, " and **Barnum's First Circus. ” Stories based on factual materials 
were favored by children in the upper quartile. Included in this area 
were **The Story Told by Bones, ” *«Mexico—Old and New, '' ““Тһе En- 
chanted Island, ?? **The?Forty-Niners, ” “The Romans, ’’ and “The Stone- 
Age Men in North America. ” 


Conclusions 


This investigation does not include all the basal readers of publishing 
companies that are available in the intermediate grade classrooms, but 
it has increased our knowledge of the preferences of children in grades 
IV, V, and VI for some basal reader titles and stories. It is appar ent 
that the publishers have included many titles and stories in their basal 
readers that are very appealing and acceptable to the children. However; 
the marked unpopularity of some titles would indicate that publishers 
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might well submit titles to the children for their reaction and approval 
prior to their inclusion in the basal readers. It would seem advantag- 
eous, too, to eliminate from these readers, titles which include a fem- 
inine character because boys continually rejected titles suggesting a girl. 
Many of these stories avoided by the boys because of the title actually 
contained interest factors that would appeal to boys. Titles including 
meaningless, strange, and foreign words should be revised to encourage 
the reading of the story, because they, too, contained many elements of 


appeal to this age group. 


c 
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TRENDS AND ISSUES IN STANDARDIZED 
TESTING* 


HERBERT GLENN LUDLOW 
University of Michigan 


TESTING TODAY is truly a ''big business. !! A writer (1) for The 
American Psychologist in 1947 estimated that in one year 20, 000,000 
Americans took a total of 60, 000, 000 tests. Now, as with all big busi- 
ness, it becomes necessary to sit down periodically and examine the 
balance sheet. We may safely leave the actual financial statement to 
the comptrollers of the test publishers, but we measurement workers 
must assume responsibility for the construction and use of the'tech- 
nically complex tests themselves. In this article I should like to pre- 
sent a kind of airplane view of some of the important issues and trends 
in standardized testing. For the sake of convenience and brevity, I 
have grouped these thoughts under six headings; namely, the measure- 
ment lag, overspecialization, excessive individualization, intelligence 
testing, tests for drive, and technical considerations. 


The Measurement Lag 


One of the most difficult issues facing the test constructor today 
is the creation of tests designed to measure the newer and more in- 
tangible objectives of modern education. As an example of this meas- 
urement problem, let us consider the field of arithmetic. Standard- 
ized tests for the measurement of computational ability and the solu- 
tion of isolated verbal problems were developed quite early. However 
about ten years ago, the arithmetic curriculum people began talking 
and writing about the ''meaning theory'' of instruction. This approach 
emphasizes such goals as understanding, quantitative thinking, and 
number vocabulary in addition to the traditional aims. Obviously, this 
Shift in instructional emphasis calls for action on the part of test ex- 
perts in creating new types of items and tests to assess all the im- 


portant outcomes of pupils! number experiences. 
An analysis of the currently available commercial tests demon- 


Strates that a real measurement lag exists in the field of arithmetic. 
Although there are a few indications of recognition and effort inthe = 


* Paper presented at a meeting of the National Council on Measurements 
Used in Education, St. Louis, Missouri, February 26, 1952. 
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assessment of these more recent mathematical aims, intensive work 
on the part of measurement technicians is called for. Arithmetic has 
long been considered to be a field well adapted to standardized testing. 
The urgency of the present problem stems partially from the view- 
points of some educators who feel that non-test techniques chiefly must 
be called into action in the case of the "new arithmetic. ' It may well 
be true that teacher observation, conference, and interview techniques 
will prove to be quite helpful. The point is, however, that the longand 
fruitful contribution of good arithmetic tests should not be disregarded. 
I believe the final outcome is up to the test technicians. What has just 
been said about arithmetic tests applies equally to many other fields 
of instruction where pupil understanding and insight is becoming the 
cardinal objective. 


Overspecialization 


objectives, content, organization, and evaluation, are all quite inti- 
mately related and interdependent. Consequently, it seems that re- 


even more thoroughly the thinking of educational philosophers and 
methodologists. We must never allow highly technical considerations 
of construction to blind us to the frontier thinking of our curriculum 
colleagues and the resulting shift of instructional emphases. Perhaps, 
as Robert 2, Ebel (3) has recently said, in many cases the energy ех- 
pended on correlational validation studies on the basis of unr eliable 
criteria would have been spent better in a thorough analysis of the face 
value of the proposed instrument itself! 


Excessive Individualization 


One of the most significant trends in the field of measurement re- 
searchand test construction today is the movement toward cooperative 
endeavor. Our past history was characterized largely by individual 
effort, but the scope of modern evaluative problems seems to demand 
union and a more concerted approach in research and construction. For 
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an example of this trend, we may note the Educational Testing Service 
formed by the merging of the testing activities of the College Entrance 
Examination Board, the Cooperative Test Service, and the Graduate 
Record Examination. These three non-profit agencies operating at dif- 
ferent levels had begun to overlap, thus duplicating research and oper- 
ational costs. Although there are still plenty of intellectual frontiers 
to be explored by hardy individuals, the refinements and perfection of 
these endeavors may be more completely realized by joint action. 

Further evidence of the trend away from excessive individualism 
may be noted in the publication of recent books in the field. The im- 
portant American Council of Education publication, Educational Meas- 
urement, has some seventy collaborators. Buros' Mental Measure- 
ment Yearbooks afford another example of the remarkable results 
which may be attained by mutual activity. 


Intelligence Testing 


Intelligence tests have enjoyed a high degree of acceptance and 
widespread usage. Few psychologists would deny that current group 
and individual intelligence testsare more valid and reliable than most 
other types of standardized instruments, such as aptitude tests and 
interest and personality inventories. Nevertheless, there is reason 
to believe that all is not well with most of our paper-and-pencil tests 
of mental ability. The Allison Davis Group at Chicago is becoming 
increasingly vocal in their assertion that the present tests are hope- 
lessly culturally biased. These researchers are saying that many 
intelligence test validation studies have suffered from circular rea- 
Soning. That is, according to the usual procedure for checking inter- 
nal consistency in the experimental forms of intelligence tests, the 
lowest third of pupils (chiefly from the lowest socio-economic groups) 
are not allowed to show in the final test, any of the activities at which 
they are equal or superior to the middle and higfler class chi |dr en. 
To remedy this situation, the Davis School proposes long range re- 
Search to discover symbols and problems that are equally familiar and 
motivating to all social and economic groups. It is possible that the 
next decade will bring some significant changes in item selection tech- 
niques and construction of intelligence tests. 


Tests for Drive 


Educators realize that a pupil's drives or motivating forces affect 
results on many kinds of tests. Yet, the very complexity of human 
behavior has retarded the efforts to assess these tremendously im- 
portant sources of individual differences in test behavior. It seems 
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safe to predict that more research effort will be expended in this area 
and that some degree of success will be attained. Let's consider one 
example, again from the field of mathematics. E.I. Sawin's 1951 Ph.D. 
dissertation (4) presents a ''Motivation Inventory for Mathematics. '' 
This novel instrument attempts to explore students' most intense inter- 
ests and areas of most favorable or unfavorable motivations in regard 
to mathematics. The inventory is a long one consisting of 319 items, 
divided into three types. The following is an example: 


Imagine yourself in the following situation; One of your 
classmates is telling you that he (or she) has been working 
on an idea for a way to extract square root which is better 
than the one commonly used. He (or she) wants to explain it 
to you, to have you check it over to see if the reasoning is 
correct, and to try it out to see how it works. 

25. Would you be interested in hearing the idea explain- 
ed? 
A. Yes 
B. Uncertain, but probably Yes 
C. Uncertain, but probably No 
D. No. 


One interesting finding was that the correlation coefficients between 
Scores on the motivation inventory and various other measures of pupil 
ability and adjustment were all positive. Sawin concluded that this 
means that an increase in favorable motivation for mathematics is 
associated with an increase in abilíty or adjustment. Although the 
reader perceives certain weaknesses in this approach to 
the assessment of drive and interest, he will probably admit that 
Sawin's study contains implications for future research in the meas- 
urement of motivation. 


Тесһпіоз1 Consideraüons 


Although it borders on the ridiculous to treat the many recent tech- 
nical considerations of testing in a brief section, the writer who fails 
to even mention this point would be guilty of gross neglect. World 
War II drove home the necessity for devoting much time and thought 
to the bases of validation. Psychological lessons from the last great 
conflict emphasize the importance of describing our criterion com- 
pletely and investigating its adequacy as an indication of success. In 
fact, test experts are now talking about three categories of criteria; 
immediate, intermediate, and ultimate. Further, the lag between the 
time when tests are given and the time when criteria of success are 
available is receiving more attention. Longitudinal validation studies 


M 


A 
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Should and probably will become more numerous. Finally, the neces- 
Sity for cross-validation is being realized. Although this principle is 
an old one, it is only fairly recently that test producers have begun to 
expend the time, money, and energy necessary for effective cross-val- 
idation studies 

The factor analysis approach to test construction received a real 
impetus through the Air Force psychological research program of 
World War H. The proponents of the various brands of factor analy- 
515 believe that this technique makes possible the refinement and puri- 
fication of tests, and reveals what kinds of tests may be developed. 

In spite of the limitations and criticisms of factor analysis, itappears 
that this technique will continue to be exploited. Undoubtedly, debate 
Concerning its values and functions will persist. 

Reliability has not been neglected in the recent literature. While 
too many test consumers still speak of ''the'' reliability coefficient, 
we recognize now three types of reliability coefficients: the coefficient 
of stability, the coefficient of equivalence, and the coefficient of stab- 
ility and equivalence. We know that the split-half and Kuder-Richard- ' 
Son methods must not be used for speeded tests. Unfortunately this 
principle is sometimes disregarded and the unsophisticate is misled 
by a grossly inflated coefficient of reliability. In view of the relative 
complexity of the reliability concept, test users should be reeducated 
in regard to the importance of the stability of test scores. Personnel 
Selecting tests must be made aware of the fact that there is no one 
Standard for an adequate reliability coefficient. 

Cronbach (2) has shown recently that the influence of response sets 
on test scores is not adequately appreciated. He has stated that the 
only major form free from response set seems to be the multiple- 
Choice type. Inasmuch as response set tends to reduce the validity 
of test scores, one can only wonder that this phenomenon has escaped 
consideration for so long. 7 

In summary, recent research on validity, reknbility, fac analy- 
Sis, and response set has produced results which will surely improve 
the science of test construction. However, one cannot resist speculat- 
ing whether these statistical considerations have outrun the quality of 
the tests themselves. ‹ 


Conclusion 


The next decade promises to be a critically important on e for 
Standardized testing. Although we have long since stopped regarding 
Stendardized testing as a panacea for all educational ills, it seems 
Safe to forecast that this form of assessment will continue to play a 


Strong role in all worthwhile evaluative programs. р 


If those who object to quantitative thinking in education 
will set themselves to work to understand it; if those who 
criticize its presuppositions and methods will do actual 
experimental work to improve its general logic and detail- 
ed procedure; if those who are now at work in devising and 
in using means of measurement will continue their work, 
the next decade will bring sure gains in both theory and prac- 
tice. Of the gains made in the last decade, we may well be 
proud. (5) 


This well-known quotation of Edward L. Thorndike in 1918 seems E 
to summarize quite adequately our present feeling of pride in past 
accomplishments and our attitude of confidence in the future. 
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A LONGITUDINAL COMPARISON OF FRESHMAN- 
SENIOR STANDING 


LESLIE C. CARLIN 
Central Michigan College of Education 
Mount Pleasant, Michigan 


Introduction 


TODAY THE giving of tests and inventories for guidance purposes is 
common practice among colleges and universities. The choice of the 
instruments to be used presents a difficult problem. This report* is а 
contribution to its solution. 

This study differs somewhat from many similar studies. The data 
used were, (1) percentile ranks achieved when the students were fresh- 
men, and (2) the cumulative scholastic average that each student had 
when he graduated. The population consisted of 312 students who enter- 
ed college in 1946 and who graduated in 1950. 


Procedure 


A five by five analysis was used to determine the relationship between 
the percentile ranks and cumulative scholastic averages in each subject. 
The five by five analysis consisted in dividing the grades earned by stu- 
dents into five categories, as follows: A - superior grade, five grade 
points per credit hour; B - above average, four grade points per credit 
hour; C - average, three grade points per credit hour; D - below aver- 
age, two grade points per credit hour; and E - failure, one grade point 
per credit hour. The averages were then divided according to the norm- 
aldistribution. This yielded the following: 1.0-1. 7, group one; 1. 8- 
2.6, group two; 2. 7-3. 4, group three; 3. 5-4. 2, group four; and 4.3-5.0, 
group five. Оп the same basis the percentile г were divided as fol- 
lows: 1-7, group one; 8-30, group two; 31-69, Eroup three; 80-92, grou 
four; and 93 and above, group five. 

The twenty-five cells, created by the application of the five by five 
analysis, revealed the number of students who ranked in each percentile 
group and whose scholastic cumulative average fell in each grade group- 
ing. The coefficient of contingency was computed for each set of distri- 
butions. The formula for this coefficient may be stated as: 


II for Doctor of Educa- 


"Partial findings of the author!s Field Btudy No. 
June 1951. 


tion Degree, Oolorado State College of Education, Greeley, 


e 
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сеет 
T. 
Inthis, T represents 2 UH , in which frc is the frequency ina 
ric 


given cell of the table, fr the total frequency in the row in which the cell 
lies, and fc that in the column. 

The five by five analysis was used to determine the relationship be- 
tween the average grades received in English, foreign language, agri- 
culture, biology, chemistry, geography, mathematics, psychology (ed- 
ucational and general), economics, history, political science, sociology, 
commerce, home economics, industrial arts, physical education, art, 
music, directed teaching, education, and total college scholarship; and 
the percentile scores on the American Council on Education Psycholog- 
ical Examination, College Edition; American Council on Education Co- 
operative English Test, Higher Level; and California Test of Personal- 
ity, Grades 9-College. Also, the following were used when they were 
applicable: American Council on Education Cooperative General Achieve- 
ment Test in Mathematics; Natural Science; and Social Science. 


Description of Tests 


The American Council on Education Psychological Examination yields 
iwo part scores: one designated the Q score, and the other the L score. 
According to the authors the former indicates aptitude in arithmetical 
reasoning. The latter reveals linguistic aptitude. One of the main pur- 
poses of this examination is to appraise what has been called scholastic 
aptitude, with special reference to the requirements to most high school 
and college curricula, 

The achievement tests furnish measures of the educational accom- 
plishments of the individual. They show levels of attainment in various 
pre They sample kyowledge of facts and principles, and of certain 
skills. 

The ACE Cooperative English Test measures Reading Comprehension, 
Mechanics of Expression, and Effectiveness of Expression. 

Knowledge of the sciences is furnished by the ACE Cooperative Gen- 
eral Achievement Test in Mathematics; ACE Cooperative General A- 
chievement Test in Natural Science; and ACE Cooperative General A7 
chievement Test in Social Science. 

The “California Test of Регзопа Шу?” is not a test at all despite its 
name, but it is a rather cleverly constructed questionnaire which ha s 

fifteen items constituting each of 12 sections. The first six sections, 
which includes self reliance, personal worth, personal freedom, feeling 
of belongingness, freedom from withdrawing tendencies, and freedom 
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TABLE І 
SUMMARY OF DISTRIBUTION OF GRADE POINT AVERAGES AMONG SUBJECTS STUDIEI 


— —=——— 
No. 1.0 1.8 2.7 3.5 4. 
Taking Percent E >. - - 
Subject Courses of Class 1.7 2.6 3.4 4.2 5. 
Language and 
Literature 
1. English 312 100.0 .6 4.5 49.4 40.4 5. 
2. Foreign 
Language 104 33.0 2.9 12.5 37.5 29.8 17. 
Science 
3. Agriculture 28 9.0 0.0 3.6 53.5 39.3 3. 
4. Biology 157 51.0 1.9 9.6 38.2 39.5 10. 
5. Chemistry 89 29.0 5.5 21.3 39.4 25.8 Л. 
6. Geography 141 45.0 1.4 10.6 43.3 38,3 6. 
7. Mathematics 192 62.0 3.6 19.8 45.8 26.1 4. 
8. Psychology 289 93.0 .3 5.2 36.7 43.6 14. 
Social Science 
9. Economics 133 43.0 0.0 9.8 51.9 31.6 6 
10. History 249 80.0 0.0 10.8 42.2 43.0 4. 
11. Political 
Science 308 99.0 0.0 13.0 55.8 26.3 4 
12. Sociology 221 71.0 0.0 5.4 56.1 29.4 9. 
Practical Arts 
13. Commerce 98 31.0 0.0 4.1 42.8 48.0 5. 
14. Home Econ- 
omics 33 11.0 0.0 0.0 30.3 60.6 9. 
15. Industrial 
Arts 99 32.0 0.0 9.1 56.6 31.3 3. 
Physical Education 
16. Physical Ed- 
ucation 92 29.0 0.0 1.1 ° 30.4 63.1 5 
e 
Fine Arts 
17. Art 89 29.0 0.0 3.4 49.4 42.7 4 
18. Music т 25.0 0.0 3.9 36.4 41.5 18. 
Education е 
19. Directed 
Teaching 237 16.0 0.0 0.0 4.2 m i 3 
20. Education 241 77.0 0.0 2.9 28.2 1. 
Total 
21. Total College 
Scholarship 312 100.0 0.0 0.0 44.9 50.3 4. 
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TABLE H 


RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN PERCENTILE RANKS ACHIEVED BY FRESHMEN AND COR- 
RESPONDING SCHOLASTIC AVERAGE ACHIEVEMENT BY END OF SENIOR YEAR 


Self Social Achieve- 
No. of L Q Adjust- Adjust- ment 
Subject Cases Score Score English ment ment Tests 
Language and 
Literature 
1. English 312 .42 .24 .54 .32 .42 
2. Foreign 
Language 104 .49 .49 .39 .40 .46 
Science 
3. Agriculture 28 .63 .46 .61 .35 .42 
4. Biology 197 .43 .27 .42 . 40 . 46 E 
5. Chemistry 89 .40 ‚42 ‚36 .43 . 42 
6. Geography 141 .39 .32 .32 .34 .34 
7. Mathematics 192 .30 E .35 .32 .29 .44 
8, Psychology 289 .39 ‚21 .38 . 32 127 
Social Science 
9. Economics 133 .48 4 .50 .26 .21 4 
10. History 249 .38 .29 E .20 .20 ‚35 
11. Political 
Science 308 .36 .29 .29 .20 .12 +40 
12. Sociology 221 .35 .21 :34 .20 .33 +55 
Practical Arts . 
13. Commerce 98 .30 .35 .42 .26 .25 
14. Home Econ- 
omics 33 . 36 .54 .42 .49 .51 
15. Industrial 
Arts 99 .33 .40 ‚35 . 49 . 43 
Physical Education 
16. Physical Ed- 
ucatign 92 Ф.зв .36 .10 .35 .30 
Fine Arts 
17. Art 89 .44 . 41 .38 .18 .32 
18. Music 77 44 ‚40 . 44 .31 .21 
Education 
19. Directed 
Teaching 237 .24 ‚24 ‚21 ‚41 .19 
20. Education 241 .43 .32 ‚38 114 .20 
Total 


21. Total College 
Scholarship 312 . 42 .29 .45 .20 .30 
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from nervous symptoms, yields a total self adjustment score while the 
last six sections which includes social standards, social skills, free- 
dom from anti-social tendencies, family relations, social relations, and 
community relations, gives a total social adjustment score. It was the 
two total scores which were used in this study. 


Results 


In Table I is presented a summary of grade point average distribu- 
tion for the courses taken by the students. The table reveals the total 
number of students who took each course; the percent of the class each 
total represents; and the grade point average distribution, in percent, 
{ог each course. Also included is the grade point average distribution 
for total college scholarship. 

Table II gives a detailed comparative picture of the relationships ex- 
isting between the percentile ranks established by the students when 
freshmen on tests and questionnaires and their average grade points 
earned in each course being considered. Also included is their average 
total college scholarship. 


Summary and Conclusions 


1. The linguistic score on the ACE Psychological Examination is a 
definitely superior basis for predicting achievement in college English 
and literature courses than the quantitative score on the same test, but 
the ACE Cooperative English test score indicates even better the prob- 
abilities of achievement in these areas than does the linguistic score. 

2. It is interesting to note that no appreciable difference exists be~ 
tween the linguistic score and the quantitative score on the ACE Psycho- 
Eo Examination in their relationship with grades made in college 

oreign language courses. 

3. The idea that the quantitative score on the ACE Psychological Ex- 
amination indicates a greater degree of succes scientific eourses 
than does the linguistic score on the same test is not substantiated. The 
quantitative score is the better indicator of achievement in college math- 
ematics courses. The linguistic score is just as good as or a better 
predictor of success in agriculture, biology, chemistry, geography, and 
psychology. 

4. Seemingly, there is no appreciable advantage in retaining the use 
of the ACE Cooperative General Achievement Tests in mathematics or 
natural science. 

5. The best overall p: 
is the ACE Cooperative General Achiev: 
Score. 


redictor of achievement in the Social sciences 
ement Test in Social Science 


. 
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6. The correlations established between the test scores and achieve- 
ment in the practical arts, which includes commerce, home economics, 
and industrial arts, do not establish a pattern which accentuates any 
one test as being significantly superior from the predictive viewpoint. 

7. The relationship between the ACE Psychological Examination ling- 
uistic score and quantitative score and teachers' grades in art and mus- 
ic indicates that it takes as much academic aptitude to do well in thefine 
arts as it does in the academic fields. 
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CLASSROOM CHOICE STATUS RELATED TO 
SCORES ON COMPONENTS OF THE CAL- 
IFORNIA TEST OF PERSONALITY 


ONAS C. SCANDRETTE 
South Kitsap Junior-Senior High School 
Port Orchard, Washington 


SINCE THE PIONEERING WORK of Moreno (7) and Jennings (4) 
many sociometric studies have been made. Most of these studies have 
used elementary, secondary, and college students as subjects. Repre- 
sentative studies have shown a positive relationship to exist between 
choice status and the following factors: propinquity (8, 11); frequency of 
association (3,9, 10); age (3, 12); size (3, 12); intelligence (3, 12); 
maturity (3); scholarship (12); parentat occupation (8); similarity of 
interests (2); and personality traits (1, 2, By 

Personality data have been obtained by asking students to rate one 
another on such traits as ‘‘cheerful, ” “friendly, '' ‘enthusiastic, "' etc; 
by having students list the qualities they admire in persons chosen as 
best friends; and by the use of personality tests. The last method has 
been used less frequently than the other two. Two previous studies 
(1, 6) have made use of the California Test of Personality. Neither 
of these studies is strictly comparable to the present study, however, 
since different choice criteria were used. The criterion of choice in 
Sister Alexandra's study (1) was election to scout, church or School 
Offices. Choice status in the present study у determined фу fre- 
quency of choice as a fellow worker on a classroom committee. It is 
quite possible that persons chosen as fellow workers would not have 
the same personality characteristics as those chosen as leaders, ‘This 
fact should be kept in mind in making comparisons between the two 
studies. In the study by McClelland and Ratcliff (6) choice status was 
determined by asking students whom they would choose as companions 
for four varied types of activities. 


Methodology 


Subjects of the present study were 
social science classes at South Kitsap 


68 eighth grade students from two 
Junior High School, Port Or- 


TABLEI 


MEEN LIFE ADJUSTMENT SCORES OF FREQUENTLY AND 
INFREQUENTLY CHOSEN STUDENTS 


Five or More Choices Опе or no Choice 


(N-24) (N-18) 
Mean 141.41 118. 78 
Range 113-171 72-156 
Standard Deviation 15.12 25.64 
Standard Error of Mean 3.15 6.22 
Critical Ratio 3.25 


262 
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chard, Washington. The study was made during the 1950-51 ter m. 
Choice data were obtained by asking each student to list the names of 
two boys and two girls with whom he would like to work ona social 
science project committee. The number of choices received by indi- 
vidual students ranged from 0 to 13. It was originally intended to com~ 
pare the personality adjustment scores of those receiving no choices 
with an equal number of students receiving the highest number of 
choices. As only seven students received no choices, however, it was 
decided to compare those receiving one or no choice with those receiy~ 
ing five or more choices. This division placed 18 in the infrequently 
chosen group and 24 in the frequently chosen group. 

Ata later date, all students were given the Intermediate Series, 
Form A, of the California Test of Personality. This test is divided 
into 12 separate components, each component consisting of 15 **yes- 
no" questions. Components purportedly test self reliance, sense of 
personal worth, sense of personal freedom, feeling of belonging, free- 
dom from withdrawing tendencies, freedom from nervous symptoms, 
social standards, social skills, freedom from anti-social tendencies, 
family relations, school relations, and community relations. The 
California Test of Personality yields a total life adjustment score (180 
points possible) and a score for each of the components (15 points pos~ 
sible). 


Findings 


Table I shows that the mean life adjustment score of students 
receiving five or more choices was 141. 41 as compared with 118. 78 
for those receiving one or no choice. A critical ratio of 3, 25 indicates 
that this difference is statistically significant. 

In her study of ‘‘Personality Adustment and Leadership, ’’ Sister 
Alexandra (1) found a somewhat smaller but significant difference in 
favor of the leader group. McClelland and Най (6) found that pupils 
who received the most acceptance choices had higher averagt person- 
ality test scores than those who received no choices. 

Table II shows the mean score differences of the California Test of 
Personality. It will be noted that mean scores for all components ex- 
cept social standards, where the difference is negligible, aré in favor 
of the more frequently chosen students. For only five of the compon- 
ents, however, is the difference of sufficient magnitude to be significant. 
It will be noted that four of the six self-adjustment component score 
differences were statistically significant as compared with only one of 
the six social adjustment components. Significant self adjustment dif- 
ferences exist for sense of personal worth, feeling of belonging, free- 


dom from withdrawing tendencies, and sense of personal freedom. 
° 
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Leaders in Sister Alexandra's study had higher mean scores on 
each of the self adjustment components than non-leaders but the dif- 
ferences were significant for only three components—self reliance, 
sense of personal worth, and freedom from nervous symptoms. 

In the present study the only social adjustment component which 
significantly differentiated between the most and least frequently cho- 
sen students was that of school relations. Although not statistically 
significant, all differences in the other social adjustment components, 
with the exception of ‘‘social standards, ” were in favor of the m ost 

я frequently chosen group. 

The results of Sister Alexandra’s leadership study were quite dif- 
ferent, She found mean differences in favor of the leaders for social 
skills, freedom from anti-social tendencies, and family relations. 
Mean differences in favor of the non-leaders were found for social 
standards, school relations and community relations. The only two 
statistically significant component score differences, however, were 
social standards and school relations, both in favor of the non-leaders. 

wal 


Summary 


1. Mean total scores on the California Personality test differen- 
tiated clearly between the most and least frequently chosen students, 
the mean score of the former being 141. 41 as compared with 118. 78 
for the latter. The critical ratio was 3.25. 

2. All but one of 12 components of the test revealed differences in 
favor of the most frequently chosen group. The one exception was 
per standards in which difference, though negligible, was in favor 
of the least frequently chosen group. 

3. The Mio ETE S. pee the scores of the most and the 
least frequently chosen students for four of the six self adjustment 
Components were statistically significant. The four components 
which significantly differentiated the two groupgwere sense of per- 
sonal worth, sense of personal freedom, feeling of belonging? and 
freedom from withdrawing tendencies. 

4. Only one of the six components of social adjustment, school re~ 
lations, significantly differentiated between the most and leasf fre- 
quently chosen students. Since choices were made for fellow com- 
mittee members in a classroom situation it seems logical that those 
Who were best adjusted to school life should be most frequently chosen. 

5. With the exception of one component, schoolrelations, scores 
made on self adjustment components differentiated more clearly be- 

> tween most and least chosen students than did scores of the social 


adjustment components. 
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PRIMARY MENTAL ABILITIES AND OCCU- 
PATIONAL CHOICES 


LOUIS G. SCHMIDT 
Indiana University 


TO WHAT extent are one's test performances related to the type of 
occupation he chooses? The answer to this question is important from 
the standpoint of its bearing on the theory of mental measurement and 
its importance for vocational and educational guidance. Guidance work- 
ers long have looked for instruments that would point in a short time 
Specific occupations for individuals to follow. Probably nothing prevents 
a healthy outlook more in the field of guidance than to say that a pupil is 
cut out for some specific career and that in no other will he find equal 
Success and satisfaction. Yet this idea, as fostered by many commer- 
Cial testing agencies, may have unpleasant consequences for the individ- 
ual who has set for himself a too restricted goal. Stimulation and satis- 
faction can usually be found in more than one specified job. 

А person who is not a good student but who wishes to become a doc- 
tor, may find happiness as a hospital attendant, receptionist, or as a 
Worker for а drug firm. It would make counseling more effective if ad- 
equate interest inventories were available as a supplement to perform- 
ance tests but at their present stage of development, they cannot be made, 
as they often are, the focal point of vocational counseling. Measures of 
ability are safer, but relatively very little research has been completed 
in this area. Ап investigation of the value of ability test performance in 
Counseling is reported below. 

In this investigation the test of Primary Mental Abilities published by 
Science Research Associates, was selected because of the reputations of 
its authors and the fact that it gave five factor scores that were said to 
be directly related to many selected occupations. The manual furnished 
With this test indicates that persons making high res in any exe factor 
probably would be best fitted for a particular occupation said to needthat 
ability. A high score on the space factor, for example, purports to indi- 
E the desirability of an occupational choice of machinist, pilot, or en- 
gineer, е 


Space (S) is the ability to think about objects іп two or three 
dimensions. Blueprint reading, for example, requires this 
ability. The designer, electrician, machinist, pilot, engineer, 
and carpenter are typical workers who need ability to visualize 
Objects in space. S is helpful in geometry, mechanical drawing, 


© 
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art, manual training, physics, and geography classes. * | 

If the above statement is true, it would indeed be a valuable aid to | 
counselors. In this study we set out to find whether students who select 
various occupations actually scored high in the factors said to be neces- 
sary to perform that occupation. 

Nine hundred students, the entire tenth grade classes (456 girls and 
444 boys) of each of four Wisconsin high schools, were used as subjects 
inthis study. The average chronological age of the experimental group 
was fifteen years and five months on September 1, 1948. The four 
Schools which they attended were those used in the Wisconsin Counseling; 
study designed to study the predictability of post-high school academic 
and occupational performances of representative high schoolyouth. The 
study was sponsored by the Research Committee of the University of 
Wisconsin. 

Occupational choices of the subjects were obtained at three different 
times during the first year in which the experiment was conducted. At 
the time each subject took the Henmon-Nelson Test in October of 1948, 
again during a thirty minute interview with each subject, and finally after 
each subject took the Primary Mental Abilities Test in April of 1949, the 
subjects occupational choices were obtained АП three occupational 
choices for each subject were compared to determine stability of pref- 
erences. They were considered stable if all three were identical or if 
the one stated during the interview matched one of the other two. А11 
other combinations of choices were labeled “no choice" for purposes of 
this experiment. Eighty-three percent of the experimental group were 
found to have stable occupational choices according to these criteria. 

The ten occupations selected most frequently were secretarial, teach* 
ing, nursing, artist, machinist, auto mechanic, doctor, draftsman, en", 
gineer, and bookkeeper. Although farming was the third most popular 
selection, it was dropped from consideration in this study because of the 
wide variety of jobs and skills representated in that occupation. 

To qbtain a conseus of estimates about the performances said to be 
desirable in each of the ten selected occupations, four sources were 
used. The first of these was a study of the ten occupations listed under 
each ability in the Primary Mental Abilities manual; second was an anal- 
ysis of.performances listed in the United States Employment Service 
General Aptitude Test Battery; third was an examination of job analyses 
made by the United States War Manpower Commission for each of the 
ten occupations, and fourth by scrutiny of the **Abilities Required" sec” 


"L. L. Thurstone. Manual of Instructions for the Pri Mental 4531429 
Test (Chicago: Science Research Associates, 1947). 
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tion of the Occupational Abstracts, published by New York University. 

Results of the study were obtained from the application of three bas- 
ic techniques. The first procedure was that of comparing primary men- 
talabilities subtest scores of subjects who chose one of the ten most 
common occupations, with the scores said to be important for their oc- 
cupational choices. The data were next analyzed to determine the rela- 
tionship of the Henmon-Nelson Test of Mental Ability scores to the occu- 
pational choices of subjects who had achieved significantly high or low 
Scores on individual subtest on the Primary Mental Abilities Test. Fin- 
ally, a study was made of the tenability of the hypothesis that subjects 
tended to choose occupations which were said to require the test profic- 
iencies they had achieved. 

Study of the significant differences between scores made by subjects 
who selected certain occupations and the scores of those who did not re- 
veals that; 


1. Subjects selecting secretarial work as an occupation showed superior- 
ity in the verbal and reasoning subtests, but not on the word-fluency 
Subtest. Examination of the literature in the sources given above sug- 

p^ gested that verbal reasoning and word fluency were desirable qualifi- 

cations for this occupation. 


2. Subjects selecting teaching as an occupation made scores on the verb- 
aland reasoning subtest. As above, verbal reasoning and word flu- 
ency had been said to be desirable for this occupation. 


3. Subjects selecting nursing as an occupation made significantly higher 
than average scores on only the reasoning factor. Word fluency had 
also been indicated as desirable on the criteria given above. 


4. Subjects Selecting art as an occupation did not make significantly high- 


er than average scores on the space subtest. 
e 


5. Spatial and number ability are described in the test manual as being 
important for machinists, but our subjects who selected machinistas 
an occupation failed to make scores significantly different from the Р 
average of all other groups on either subtest. е 


6. The same conditions as in number five above applied to subjects se- 
lecting auto mechanic as an occupation. 


7. Subjects selecting doctor as an occupation failed to make significantly 
? high scores on the space and reasoning subtest that were said to meas- 


ure abilities desirable for doctors. 


e 
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| 
8. Subjects selecting drafting as an occupation showed superiority on ` 


the space subtest, but not on the number and reasoning subtests. All 
three were said to be desirable abilities for draftsmen. 


9. Spatial and number abilities were said to be desirable for engineers 
but subjects selecting engineering as an occupation failed to make 
significantly higher scores on those subtests. 


10. Subjects selecting bookkeeping as an occupation made significantly 
high scores on the number subtest but not on the reasoning subtest. 
Both were said to be desirable abilities for bookkeepers. 


In five of the ten occupations chosen, the subjects who selected them 
made significantly higher than average scores on subtest purporting to 
measure abilities that were said to be important in these occupations. 

The coefficient of correlation between the total raw scores on the 
Primary Mental Abilities Test and the Henmon-Nelson Test of Mental | 
Ability with a population of 900 was found to be . 68. There is, therefore, 
Some evidence that scores on the Primary Mental Abilities test provide 
information similar to that provided by scores on the Henmon-Nelson 
Test of Mental Ability. The coefficient is not high enough, however, to 
make accurate prediction of an individual's performance on one of these 
tests from the knowledge of the other. 

It is concluded that: (1) Occupational choices of tenth grade second- 
ary students are more stable than previous literature in this area indi- 
cates; and (2) sophomores in high schools who select certain specified 
occupations tend to make significantly higher than average scores ononly 
approximately half of the tests of Primary Mental Abilities which purport 
to measure abilities required in those occupations, ) 
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DO WE NEED A NEW BASIC VOCABULARY FOR 
HIGH SCHOOL LATIN 


CAROLYN E. BOCK 
University of Minnesota (Duluth Branch) 
Duluth, Minnesota 


DO WE NEED a new or altered or implemented basic vocabulary in 
high school Latin? What purposes should a basic vocabulary serve? Are 
these purposes Consistent with the overall objectives of the study of Lat- 
in? What is the existing basic vocabulary for high school Latin? What 
purpose is the College Board List designed to serve? One question ata 
time, and we'll save the first question for the last. 

In the Classical Investigation of 1924, 98 percent of the teachers of 
secondary school Latin judged the ultimate objective of increased ability 
to understand the exact meaning of English words derived directly or in- 
directly from Latin, and increased accuracy in their use as valid for the 
course as a whole. Growth and development of English vocabulary is 
then a worthy objective of the study of Latin as expressed in the opinion 
of the teachers. It follows that this can be best achieved through the Lat- 
in vocabulary at the high school level. The degree of success in amount 
of transfer and gains made resulting from a study of Latin has beenmeas- 
ured in controlled experimentation conducted by Greenough and Kittredge, 
Douglass and Kittelson, Thorndike and Ruger, Pond, Otis, Harris, Ham- 
blen, and Haskell, to mention only a few. Reports of their investigations 
indicate that the range of comprehension by high school students of Eng- 
lish words of Latin derivation was all the way from negligible to consid- 
erable. The extent and significance of the Latin element in our language 
are generally known. Is it not natural, therefore, to expect that stud- 
ents of Latin, who are doubly exposed to that element in our language, 
Should far surpass those students who must acqufl their knowgedge of 
that element incidentally? The crux of the problem appears to be wheth- 
er or not the vocabulary of high school Latin contributes to a represent- 
ative English vocabulary, and whether it is adequate as a means for the 
ЕЕ of а better understanding of English words of Latimderiva- | 

lon. 

The Latin Word List, more commonly referred to as the College 
Board List, prepared by the College Entrance Examination Board, is 
the accepted basis of high school Latin vocabulary. The choice of words 
included in the College Board List is based upon the examination of so 
large an amount of Latin literature that the use of the list is not likely 
to restrict greatly the reading in the schools. The method of c hoic e 
gave a preference to those words that are most useful, both in reading 
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at the specified stage and in that to be done later, with a slight prepond- 
erance of those words which occur most frequently in the works that 
have heretofore formed the reading in our schools. The list will serve 
to reassure teachers that deviation from the beaten path is safe provided 
they take the vocabulary as one of their guides. As a result of this last 
statement, it has been a sine qua non with all the writers of Latin text- 
books in preparing vocabulary and reading selections for the high school 
Latin student. The authors are not restricted to the College Board List 
but it is fundamental and constitutes the core vocabulary, with not too 
much variation in the vocabulary, of the textbooks in existence today. 
In order to investigate what relationship exists between the high 
School Latin vocabulary and some standard measure of English vocabu- 
lary, a study was made, the details of which will be related briefly. Аз 
a measure of English vocabulary, the first and tenth words,' according 
to eligibility principles previously established, on each page of the Thorn 
dike Senior Century Dictionary made up the sample—a total of 4118 
words. Of this number, 1916 words were derived from Classical Latin. 
The source of these words was checked against the College Board List, 
and the year to which the word was assigned in the College Board List 
from which the word was derived was noted. 
The College Board List was examined to determine how many of its 
words were used in building English words appearing in the sample. 
The findings as as follows: 


A. Related to the Sample of English Words 
1. Of the 1916 words in the sample derived from Classical Latin, 
988 words or 51.56 percent were derived from Latin words assign" 
ed to the vocabulary of first and second year Latin in the College 
Board List. [ 


2. Of the 1916 words in the sample derived from Classical Latin, 
438 words or 22.91 percent were derived from Latin words assign" 
ed;to the vocali&iary of third and fourth year Latin in the College 
Board List. 


3. Of the 1916 words in the sample derived from Classical Latin, 
1427 words or 74. 47 percent were derived from Latin words in^ 
cluded in the vocabulary of the College Board List. 


4. Of the 1916 words in the sample derived from Classical Latin, 
489 words or 25.52 percent were derived from Latin words not in” 
cluded in the vocabulary of the College Board List. 


5. Of the 1916 words in the sample derived from Classical Latin, 
274 words were Latin compounds made up of elements assigned to 
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the vocabulary of different years of high school Latin by the Col- 
lege Board List and not in the list. 


a. One hundred sixty-five of the English words in the sample were 
derived from Latin compoünds, one element of which was assign- 
ed to the vocabulary of first and second year Latin in the Col- 
lege Board List and another element from a word appearing in 
the vocabulary of third and fourth year Latin in the College 
Board List. 


b. Ninety-eight words in the sample were derived from Latin com- 
pounds, one element of which was from a Latin word assigned 
to the vocabulary of first and second year Latin and another el- 
ement from a word not included in the College Board List. 


c. Three words in the sample were derived from Latin compounds, 
a part of which belonged to the vocabulary of third year Latin 
and another part of which belonged to the vocabulary of fourth 
year Latin in the College Board List. 


d. Six words in the sample were derived from Latin compounds, 
a part of which was from a Latin word allotted to the vocabulary 
of third and fourth year Latin in the College Board List and an- 
other part of which was from à word not occurring in the Col- 
lege Board List. 


B. Related to the College Board List 


€ 1. Of the 1880 words making up the College Board List, 1135 words 
in the list did not yield any English derivatives included in the 
sample of 1916 words derived from Classical Latin. It should be 
noted, however, that the sample is à small fraction of the Thorn- 
dike list. © 


2. The 1916 English words in the sample were derived from 145 Lat- | 
in words in the College Board List. Latin prepositions which be- 
came English prefixes were used most often in the formation of 
the 1916 words. 


3. Three hundred eighty-one words were used only once in forming 
English words in the sample while the first five words in frequency 
were used 390 times to form that many English words. 


au^ 
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Conclusions 


Based on the findings heretofore stated, one may arrive at certain 
conclusions concerning the College Board List and its contribution to 
English vocabulary. It is well to bear in mind constantly that these cor 
clusions are drawn with the realization that the College Board List was 
designed to provide a vocabulary for the authors to read rather than for 
the purpose of teaching English words of Latin derivation. These con- 
clusions are valid insofar as they do not interfere with the attainment of 
the immediate objective of Latin study, which is the ability to read and 
understand the selections presented for study. 


1. The College Board List does not consider Latin's contribution to 
English word building and borrowing as its primary purpose; 
hence many of the values are neglected which might be realized 
if the List were set up with that aim. 


2. Inasmuch as about 50 percent of the Latin derived English words 
contained in the sample come from Latin words in the first two 
years of the College Board List, it is apparent that the majority 
of high school Latin students who discontinue the study at the end 
of two years would have no experience through their Latin with 
words assigned to the third and fourth years. 


3. If the mastery of Latin words in the College Board List yielding 
English words in the sample were absolute and perfect on the stu- 
dent's part, he would have access to half of the Latin derived 
sample at the end of two years study, and three fourths of the 
sample upon completion of four years of high school Latin. Aver- 
age performance would further reduce the percentage. 


4. The student M have no clue, even though he had studied Latin 
fotr years, tofe fourth of the English words derived from Latin 
because the source words had not been used by the traditionally 
read authors. 


5. It's difficult upon occasion to try to decide why a word, for in- 
stance the preposition prae, is not introduced until the third year. 
In light of its frequency of combination in both Latin and English 
words, this delay in presentation seems highly impractical. 


6. Some English and Latin compounds, parts of which are allocated 
to different years of Latin, pose as problems; especially whenone 
must wait two or three years to teach a compound, assuming that 


» 
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Recommendations 


In view of the findings and conclusions, the author of this study deems 
it desirable to suggest certain recommendations in regard to the College 
Board List. It would seem to be a practical step, since derivationis re- 
garded as an objective by the authors of modern Latin textbooks, for the 
College Board to recognize the contribution of Latin to English vocabu- 
lary insofar as that aim would not interfere with the major purpose of 
the Latin Word List. 

Improvement of the instrument might be achieved if some of the fol- 
lowing measures were introduced: 


1. Experimentation in the use of new reading material in the first and 
second years designed to incorporate the suggestions mentioned in 
numbers 2 - 5 below. 


2. Replacement of those words in the College Board List which sup- 
ply no derivatives, unless they are frequently used in the Latin 
selections to be read or needed for the teaching of sentence struc- 


ture and transition. ' 


3. Placement in the first and second year of those Latin words which 
are rich in derivatives and now assigned to the vocabulary of third 
and fourth year Latin, and of certain prolific words not included 
in the College Board List in order that they may occur within the 
vocabulary experience of the great majority of students of high 
School Latin. 


4. An increase in the number of Latin words which provide our thought 
vocabulary in English. These words may be referred to as our ex- 
pressive words and descriptive terms and are learned from the 
printed page. They may be learned through the study of Latin and 
may well become the bulk of a Latin Word ist used as acfunda- 


mental vocabulary. 


5. Removal of many Latin words which yield our functional, everyday 
common knowledge vocabulary which is acquired throughemitation | 
and vicarious experience, unless such words satisfy the major pur 


pose of the study of Latin. 


hool Latin with a view 


6. A jectives of high sc 
new statement of the objectivt gh олега! objectives of 


to bringing them into close harmony with the 
Secondary education. 
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10. 


11; 


12. 
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the student takes advanced Latin. For instance the word, ““bilin- 
gual” comes from bis, a first year word, plus lingua, a fourth 
year word in the College Board List. If the sophomore in high 
school meets the new word “bilingual” in his reading, he may 
know bis means ‘‘twice’’ but he has no key as yet to lingua; and 
he stops at the end of two years, as he more than likely will, he 
will never have a key through the Latin vocabulary of the College 
Board List to the meaning of this word and numerous other such 
words. 


- Many of the words postponed to the third and fourth year vocabu- | 


lary are identical with or so Similar to common English words 
that the first year Latin or the non-Latin student could determine 
their meaning—such words as axis, duplex, templum, monstrum- 
Solidus, liquidus, herba. 


- Words which are identical in Latin and English, like honor, labor, 


€go, minor, which fall into the vocabulary of first and second year 
Latin, are usually too obvious to need special emphasis. Although 
their meaning can be gleaned from vicarious experience, some of 
them make interesting word Studies; for example, the c hange in 
meaning of sinister, and the duty of a pastor. 


· Many important words not included in the College Board List are 


included in derivative word studies by authors of textbooks, but 
their effectiveness is greatly impaired because they are not con- 
tained in the vocabulary set for mastery, 


Latin prepositions is very important in developing understanding 
of word formation and meaning. Latin prepositions were used 
most frequently of all of the words in the College Board List in 
building Engli ords in the sample. 


It is significant that one-half of the words in the College Board 
List which did yield words in the Sample were used only once. 
Even more Convincing is the fact that a certain seven words con- 
tributed almost as many derivatives as did 464 other Latin words. 


Alteration and/or implementation of the College Board List would 
mean a change in the reading material of the first two years of 


One may assume that a knowledge of English prefixes derived from 
f 


high school Latin inasmuch as the Latin Word List is the compila- | 


tion of the vocabulary accepted as the norm for reading. 
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A CRITICISM OF STUDIES UTILIZING THE "INDEX 
OF INDUSTRIOUSNESS" AS A MEASURE 
OF WORK HABITS 


ARVO E. JUOLA 
University of California 
Berkeley, California 


A SERIES OF articles (1, 2, 3, 4, 5) has recently been published in 
Several educational journals by W. C. Krathwohl in which he stresses 
the value of what he calls the **Index of Industriousness". Heasserts 
that this scale provides a measure of industriousness or work habits 
which enables the individual to achieve over and above his ability level 
as revealed by an aptitude test in a particular field. Furthermore, he 
points out that when ability level is held constant this scale has value in 
discriminating the more successful students from the less successful. 
An additional indication of the value of the 1.1. (Index of Industriousness) 
was cited when it was found that all of the students in English and math- 
ematics who scored low on both the aptitude test and on the I.I. scale in 

' each area dropped out of school within two years. 

From these data it would seem that the I. I. is of definite value and 
applicable to many counseling situations, for as Krathwohl states (5): 
“The great advantage of the present theory is the ease with which a coun- 
Selor can secure information concerning the work habits of a student 
from his test scores. ” 


Definitions 


< . The use of this technique necessitates a separate I. I. for each subject 
field which is to be considered. The I.I. for mathematics, for example, 
consists of a student's derived score on a mathematics achievement test 
minus his derived score on a mathematics aptitude test. The derived 
Scores consist of a linear transformation from w a mean of-20 anda 
Standard deviation of 4 is obtained for each test. 

To interpret these scores students who are in the top 25% of the I. I. 
distribution are considered industrious or achieving above their meas- 
ured ability level. The middle 50% are called normal or achievsng ac~ 
cording to expectations, while the bottom 25% are designated as indolent 
or achieving below their abilities. 


Findings 


In each of his articles, 
useful in that for a given degree of brig Я 
tude test scores, the harder the student works or the hi 
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on the LI. scale, the greater will be his achievement. 

An attempt was made to validate this hypothesis by citing the correl- 
ation coefficients between grades in college algebra and scores on the 
LI. scale when only students who received identical aptitude test scores 
were compared (2,5). Table I contains these correlations. They would 
Seem to indicate that the І.І. bears a rather high relationship to algebra 
grades over and above that which is accounted for by the aptitude test. | 

Aptitude scores were also combined into categories which were called 
above average, average, and below average. The distributions of grades 
were then compared with the I. I. ’s for each of these levels in а manner 
similar to that which had been done in considering the distributions for 
each aptitude score separately (3, 4). 

Furthermore, the grade means obtained by students who had been 
rated on the L I. scale as industrious, normal, or indolent for the same 
levels of brightness were compared (1). The means were always mark- 
edly different. When the levels of brightness were neglected, however, 
as when the І.І. scores were correlated with English grades without 
v roses each aptitude level separately the correlations dropped to 
.06 (3). 


Criticism 


Krathwohl states that when the groups are taken as a whole, the I. I. 
contributes little to achievement in the subject field. His major premise 
Seems to be to hold aptitude constant, and then to study the influence of 
L.I. for equal levels of ability. 

Let us, however, consider the original definition of his Index of In- 
dustriousness. It was said to consist of the achievement test derived 
Score minus the aptitude test derived score. H each group of I. I. scores x 

\ 


achievement test scores. The distribution of I. I.'s at each of these levels 
for aptitude no longer refers to unique scores for industriousness. They 
have, instead, been reverted back to a distribution of achievement test 


comparative purposes, 

It is, therefore, apparent that Krathwohl has converted aptitude and 
achievement test scores into his LI. He then says that this LI. is of B 
little value for predicting grades if applied to the entire distribution with- š 
out regard to levels of aptitude. This LL, then, seems materially toaid 
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formed back to achievement test Scores which he had in the first place, 
The correlations in Table I which are listed for each level of aptitude 
are no more than correlations between the achievement test scores ai 


trious, normal, and indolent groups which he uses for prediction could 
have been equally as well selected from the original distribution of a- 
chievement test scores, 


groups (3). The reduction of achievement test scores by a constant no 
longer directly applies. It is difficult to define exactly the transforma- 
tion in achievement scores that has occurred since the data in the publi= 
cations are incomplete, It Seems, however, that instead of a definite 
Constant being subtracted from each achievement Score, the I.I. scores 
tend to approximate the achievement scores minus the mean aptitude 
Scores for each of the groups. The I. I.’s misleadingly appear to fit the 
original designation as being the difference between the aptitude test 
Scores and the achievement test scores. Actually, however, since apti 
tude was held relatively constant, the resulting I.I. scores have become 
more nearly like the original achievement test scores. It is only by еп" 
hancing this resemblance that the I.I.’s are made to bear a high relation 
ship to class grades, 

It was found that decreased correlation coefficients between the I. I. 
and later есь apparent when a wider range of aptitude 
Scores Was used to ne groups (3). This finding relates directly to 
the latter view in that the more unlike the achievement test scores the 


Summary 


Careful consideration of the available facts seems to justify the fol- 
lowing conclusions: 


1. The Index of Industriousness is an interesting and perhaps illum- 
inating way of measuring the influence of a student's work habits, 
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but its relationship to class grades in English cannot be consider- 
ed higher than was given by the correlation coefficient of .06. Since 
the relationships to other subjects were not given, they cannot be 
inferred to be any higher. 


2. Considering the relationship of the І.І. to later class grades for 
only specific aptitude levels is meaningless. The 1.1. when this 
is done loses its meaningfulness and is reverted back to the orig- 
inal achievement test scores with the aptitude held constant. 


3. A much simpler and more practical procedure for predicting class 
grades is to use the aptitude test and achievement test scores dir- 
ectly. 


4. A theory of work habits which is based upon the I, I. seems to have 
a very weak foundation indeed, since the only condition under which 
the 1.1. can be considered useable lies in reverting the scores back 
to the measures from which they were obtained. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


L. Joseph Lins, University of Wisconsin; Valworth Plum, University of Minnesota; 
John Schmid, Michigan State College 


Humphrey, George. ‘Thinking (New York: John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1951), 
pp. іх + 331, $4.50, 


This scholarly introduction to the experimental psychology of thinking 
was written by the Director of the Institute of Experimental Psychology, 
University of Oxford. The author is thoroughly at home in this field for he 
has written on special phases of the topic. His Directed Thinking (1948) is 
one of the best of the more popular treatments. 

The chapters are organized around historical trends and controversial 
issues, The first chapter, for example, reviews associationism in its 
many forms; it is stated, in summary, that the psychology of thought соп" 
sists largely of an unsuccessful revolt against this doctrine. 

A hundred pages (about one-third of the book) are given to the work of 
a group of psychologists at Wurzburg around the beginning of this century, 
The controversy over imageless thought and the development of such con" 
cepts as the determining tendency are related from a careful study of the 
extensive German publications. These chapters will constitute, undoubt- 
edly, the standard reference to the Wurzburg School, for, probably, no 
one will attempt this job again with such scrupulous attention to the details 
of translation and exposition. 


where available in English—is described and also the Gestalt point of view. 
A chapter is ede thought and motor reaction and another to language 
and thought. Finally, there is a chapter on generalization which includes ү 
such topics as methods of studying concepts, the function of imagery ingen 


eralization, and the conditions of efficient genera j 
All of these topics are clearly set forth. Pertinent evidence and argu 


ments from both sides of the Atlantic are chapters end > 
with a critique and helpful summary. The re dii tapar bring) togeth 
er sixteen general statements about thinking. 
Humphrey was not writing a systematic account of thinking. muses 
directly concerned with educational practice. This is a critical Dose 
ен 


Anyone who wishes а cogent introduction to what has been done, & 
evaluations of the results, and anyone who wishes to plan further investiga 


tions would do well to begin with this book. 
Donald M. Johnson 
Michigan State College 
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BRIEF COMMENTARIES 


Havighurst, Robert J. е! tion (New York: 
mans, Green and Co. , 1953), рр. іх + 338, $4. 00. 


What skills or tasks must һе 
Age does the ave 


L.J. L, 


Hymes, James L., Jr, ons (New York: 
tice-Hall, 1953), pp. vii + 264, $3.50. 


presents, in an interesting and easily read style, both the à 
re between teachers, parents, andthe 
adult programs are beneficial 
Hymes points out that the real 
continuously congenial, well coordinated ` 
сап the child do his best, Hymes has lec= 
for some time; his book attests to that ex 


ae apparently writte: 


to 


book can be very helpful to the school ай- 

Way to a solution to a problem; however, one 
solution presented may not be the only, or even 
Lawson seems to imply, in some instances, infall- 


L.J.L. 
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Simpson, Ray H. Improving Teachiag-Learning presens (New York: 
Longmans, Green and Co. , 1953), pp. ix+ 487, $5.00. 


Two needs were considered in writing this book: (1) the need of help to 
teachers in the junior and senior high schools in meeting teaching-learning 
situations, and (2) the need of bringing practical applications to prospective 
teachers through college methods courses. LEAL 


Bureau of Publications, Teac 3 , 1953), 


pp. xvi « 491, $3.75. 


This is the fourth revision of The Role qe Teacher а Pd hark 
the other editions being 1932, 1935, we 
sented, to greater degree than previous editions, student personnel work 
with concrete illustrations, The book is not divided according to element" 
ary, secondary, and higher education, but rather continuity of guidance 
throughout the educational experience is emphasized. 


Talucci, D. A. (Ed.) (Detroit, Mich.: 
The Punched Card , , pp. 208, $6.00. 


The Punched Card is lendid collection of reports designed primar- 
ily as a reference el af applications of punched cards to business and 
industry, Some of the reports would be useful to educational institutions 

in business operations but the manual is of very little value to the research 
worker, 


Research News and Communications 


Lawrence P. Blum, University of Wisconsin Extension, Milwaukee; Jacob O. Bach, 
Southern Illinois University; Lester Sands, Santa Barbara College 


Study Development of Adult Education in America. The hypothesis, 
which is being explored at Florida State University, is that there are cer- 
tain persistent educational needs and developmental tasks of adults in Am- 
erican life which society has attempted to meet by establishing organized 
programs of adult education. This exploratory study seeks to determine 
Írom the literature of adult education what are these persistent educational 
needs and developmental tasks and to evaluate the effectiveness with which 
past and current programs of adult education have met them. Indications 
thus far are that a master chart can be prepared showing some of the or- 
ganizational patterns and the needs which they attempted to satisfy. Areas 
of need which were unsatisfied or inadequately met can also be exposed in 
this manner. 

Additional information concerning this study can be secured from Jane 
E. Guinnane, Coordinator of Undergraduate Counseling, School of Educa- 
tion, Florida State University, Tallahassee, Florida. 


A study and analysis of all decisions handed down the United States 
Supreme Court which have concerned education has been completed. This 
Study involved scanning all the 343 volumes of Supreme Court decisions, 
as yen as reading many briefs and decisions of lower courts effecting ed- 
ucation. 

All the cases have been classified under suitable headings in terms of 
their implications for education. 

Further information concerning this study or the data can be se c ured 
from William V. Badger, Doctoral Candidate, Florida State University, 
Tallahassee, Florida. 


Journal of Res, in Music Education Appears. The first issue of 
this new publication appeared in the Spring of 1953. It is a publication of 
the Music Educators National Conference which will summarize research 
Studies in the field of music education. It is available by writing to the 
Music Educators National Conference, 64 East Jackson Blvd. , Chicago, 
4, Llinois. The single copy price is $2.00. 


Educational Research featured in Phi Delta Kappan. The October 1953 
issue of the Phi Delta Kappan is devoted entirely to educational research. 
This issue was assembled largely through the efforts of the Commission 
on Research of Phi Delta Kappa. The content developed a broad point of 
view about research itself and of its contribution to the expansion of educa- 
tion in our society. 
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Begin selection program for business schools. A group of schools of 
business administration concerned about the admission of graduate students 


have been working toward the development of a selection testing program. 
A conference was held at Princeton this spring, and the conference recom- 
mendations subsequently discussed at the annual meeting of the American 
Association of Collegiate Schools of Business. The general intent is to be- 
gin with a testing program to measure aptitude for scholastic work in bus- 
iness, and a research program to develop measures of non-academic char- 
acteristics required for success in school and business. As valid measures 
of the latter become available, they will be incorporated in the se lection 
testing. A number of schools have already agreed to support such a pro- 
gram, and plans for it are now being formulated. Additional information 
can be secured from the Educational Testing Service, Princeton, New Jer- 
Sey, which is cooperating on this study. 


Study factors relating to failure and success in ej ineering studies. 
Graduation and withdrawal rates among fall of 1948 freshman entrants to 
101 engineering colleges were recently studied for the U. 8. Coast Guard. 
By July of 1952, one-third of the entrants had graduated or had completed 
four years of a five-year program; 11% were still enrolled; and 56% ha d 
withdrawn of their own volition or been dropped. 

Of the students who withdrew voluntarily, nearly half were failing, but 
а substantial proportion (28%) withdrew in good academic standing in order 
to change their curriculum. Graduation rates varied by geographic region 
and by type of institution; for individual institutions they ranged from 12% 
to 68%. Further information сап be secured from А. Pemberton Johnson, 
Educational Testing Service, who assisted in conducting the study. 


The 1954 Conference of the Association for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development will be held in Los Angeles, March 7-12. Although it had 
been announced earlier that San Francisco would be the convention city, dif- 


ficulties in housing convention delegates necessitated the change. The an- 
nual conference will be held a month later this year to avoid conflict with 
Second semester registration in colleges and universities. 


The Eighteenth Education Conference, sponsored jointly by the Educa~ 
tional Records Bureau and the American Council on Education, was sched- 
uled for the Roosevelt Hotel, New York City, on Ооё, 29 and a 
theme of the conference was “Strengthening Educa! All Level ү» 

Speakers included: Harry 7. Carman, Columbia College; Harry D. oie 
eonse, Brooklyn College; Helen Blair Sullivan, Boston University; Paul L. 
Dressel, Michigan State College; Jacob S. Orleans, City College of N а 
York; Ralph Steetle, JCET; Robert Т. Rock, Fordham University; Rqher! 
L. Thorndike, Columbia University; and C. ‘Winfield Scott, New Haven 
State Teachers College. 


Study relationship of p ity s in sciences. In the lastfew 
Study relationship of personality to succes: пы.” 


years the country has become aware that the supply of o i 
limited and a AES of agencies have been set up to inquire into and adjust 
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Students of high general intelligence as to which branch of scienceand which 
type of application would give greatest scope to their potentialities. Infor- 
mation concerning this study and 
В. B. Cattell, Research Profess 


Research Abstracts and Bibliographies 


T. A. Lamke, Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 


Action, (Detroit: Metropolitan Detroit Bureau of Cooperative School Stud- 
ies, 60 Farnsworth St.), 104 per copy. 

The organ of the Bureau of Cooperative School Studies, this publication 
appears periodically. Vol. VI, No. 3, April 1953, deals with the subject 
“Making the Lunch Hour an Educational Experience, ? and contains a 15 
item bibliography. 


Adam, R. S. The Relationship Between Age and Reading Attainment inFiji 
Schools. (Suva, Fiji: Department of Education, 1953), 23 pp. , 25. ва. 

A study of the non-European children in the Fiji Islands. Results sug- 
gest that ior these pupils the optimum age for the introduction of English 
reading is 7 or 8 years. Children beginning too early make poor progress; 
children beginning later are handicapped, though they may recover lost 
ground later. 


Anderson, Kenneth E. A Summary Report to the North Central High 
Schools of Kansas on Criterion 5: School Plant and Equipment, Kansas 
Studies in Education, Vol. 3, No. 3, April 1953. (Lawrence, Kansas: Un- 
iversity of Kansas, School of Education, 1953), 24 pp. , n.p. 

A status study of the physical facilities of high schools accredited bythe 
NCA. A supplement on **Acoustical Considerations of School Buildings, ” 
by James F. Nickerson, contains a 10 item bibliography. 


Annual Report of the Federal Security Agenc 1952. (Washington, D.C.: 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 1953), 31 pP. , 9 
Includes a list of publications issued by the U. S. Office of Educationfor 


the fiscal year 1952. 


Barker, Roger G., and others. Adjustment to Physical Handicap апа Ш- 
ness: А Survey of the Social Psychology of Physique nd Disability, Social 
pelenee Research Council Bulletin 55, Revised. (Е cork: The Сесії, 
30 Park Avenue, 1953), 440 рр., $2.00 
А critical review and appraisal of several hundred studies on Е B 
aspects of adjustment ot physical handicap and illness. Contains a bibliog: 
raphy of 921 items. c 


Beuschlein, Muriel and James M. Sanders. «Free and Inexpensive Teach- 
ing Materials for Science Education. ” Chicago Schools Journal Suj plement, 
Vol. XXXIV, Nos. 5-6, Jan.-Feb., 1953. (Chicago: Chicago Schools Jour 
nal, 6800 Stewart Ave., 1953), 48 pp. , 10¢ 
A classified list checked for current avai 
terials from an educational standpoint. 


lability and soundness of ma- 
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Education in Great Britain. (New York: British Information Services Ref= 
erence Division, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 1952), 47 рр., n. p. 

An outline of the history and present 
tains a 20 item bibliography. 


Frank, Lawrence K. , and others. 
Girls. Monographs of the Society f: 
XVI, Serial No. 53, 1951. ‚2 
tions, School of Medicine, Louisiana State University, 1953), 316 рр., 

Projective techniques were utilized to explore the personalities and emo 


tional reactions of 300 girls at the period of puberty, with the results here 
reported. К 


Frutchey, Fred P. Differential Characteristics of the More Effective and ` 


Less Effective Teachers, (Washington, D. C.: Extension Service, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, February, 1953), 14 pp., n. p. ; 


Eight of the nine studies were Conducted in the field of informal adult edu“ 


cation while one Study was conducted with children in formal school situa- 
tions, : 


Gates, Arthur I. Teaching Reading. What Research Says to the Teacher, ` 
No. 1. (Washington, D. C.: NEA, 1201 16th St., N.W., 1953), 33 pp. , 25¢ 
The first ina projected series of pamphlets designed to help the class- ` 


room teacher keep pace with the continually advancing field of educational 
research. Contains 33 selected references, 


Guide for Health Counselors. Curriculum Bulletin 1952-53 Series, №. 3. 
Оре Воага lucation of the City of New York, 1953), 105 pp. , n.p. 
igned for 5@ бг ry school counselors, the Guide outlines approved ` 
methods and techniques for health Screening, counseling, follow -ups of 4 
health problems, and provision of health services in case of sudden illness ` 


JOURNAL of EDUCATIONAL 
RESEARCH 


Volume XLVII January, 1954 


RESEARCH ON SCHOOL BOARD PERSONNEL: 
CRITIQUE AND PROSPECTUS 


W. W. CHARTERS, JR. 
University of Illinois 


DURING THE past quarter of a century, over one hundred empirical 
studies of the social characteristics, attitudes, and qualifications of 
School board members have appeared in the educational literature. 
Many of the studies use identical research procedures to collect similar 
kinds of information about a variety of school boards across the United 
States and, in this sense, constitute a series of replicated studies on 
а scale rarely achieved in educational research. The time is appro- 
priate to review and evaluate the contributions of these studies to a sci- 
ence of education. In this paper, we will be particularly interested in 
discovering what knowledge of lasting value has emerged from this mass 
Of research. We will ask the question: What empirically grounded con- 
clusions concerning school board personnel exist today which did not 
exist twenty-five years ago? 

For the convenience of discussion, we have classified the studies in- 
to two categories according to the use they make of their data: status 
Studies, which describe the “social characteristics" or other attributes 
of School board members at a particular place and at a definite point in 
time, and analytical studies, which attempt to show empirical relation- 
Ships between two sets of variables regarding board members. The 
analytical studies mainly are devoted to A ae the kind of person 
who is best qualified to serve on a school Боа жеу proceeghby estab- 
lishing relationships between criteria of board member competency and 
the various “social characteristics” of the board members. These 
Studies differ from one another primarily with respect to the variables 


they use as criteria of competency. ` e 
Certain of the status studies share with the analytical studies an in- 
terest in the relationship between a board member's competency and 
his social characteristics. In these status studies, the investigator s 
attempt to evaluate the general quality of board members in the terri- 
torial unit for which they have collected data, based upon assumptions 


l. А high proportion of the studies are unpublished dissertations. The 
author will gladly furnish a copy of his bibliography upon request, 


E 
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regarding attributes which indicate their competency. Such studies do 
not belong in the analytical category, however, because they simply 
assume relationships, while the analytical studies attempt to establish 
these relationships empirically. 


1. Status Studies 


In examining the empirical studies of school board members, it is 
unusual to find one that is not a status study. More than 75 surveys of 
the “social characteristics’’ of board members have been reported since 
the earliest appeared in 1904, many of which seem to have beeninspired 
by George Count's classic monograph of 1927, The Social Composition 
of Boards of Education. 2 

The research operations in all of these studies are similar: the in- 
vestigator compiles information regarding the age, occupation, income, 
Sex, and other standard social characteristics of school board members 
ina particular territorial unit. He may also collect information concern” 
ing recreation and reading habits, past political offices, teaching ex- 
perience, religion, civic club membership, length of service on the 
board, and even the attitudes of board members. Information typically 
is obtained by mailed questionnaires from school superintendents 
or from board members directly. The investigator tabulates the ree . 
Шш» presenting the data in the form of averages or frequency distri- 

utions. 

Studies differ primarily with respect to the territorial unit or type 
of school district whose members are canvassed. The unit may be the 
United States as a whole or, more commonly, smaller units such as 
Pennsylvania's third and fourth class districts or the independent city 
districts of Georgia. A few investigators restrict their surveys to à 
Single school board, compiling information for the various members 
who have served on it over a period of time. 


Statistics from the Status Studies 
Em 

From еве studie& we discover facts of the following order: we 
learn that 67.1 percent of board members in Oakland County, Michigan 
in 1934, had no training beyond the elementary School, while 45 percent 
of the Oregon rural school board members in 1937 and 27 percent of the 
central rural school boards of New York State in 1940 had not gone be- 
yond the eighth grade in school. The proportion of women on various 
kinds of school boards at various times runs from 3 to 20 percent; the 


2. Supplementary Educational Monographs, No. 88 (July, 1927.) Four 
additional status studies are reported to be in process by the Midwest 
Administration Center's "Bibliography of Research and Publications Üon- 
cerning the Functions of School Boards," Мау, 1952 
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proportion of board members with children in school may vary from 
50to 90 percent. It would be possible to summarize in detail all of 
the findings of the numerous status studies, insofar as they classify 
board member attributes in a comparable manner, but let us consider 
the scientific value of this mass of statistics before drawing up such a 
summary. 3 

The statistics show, in a rough way, certain aspects of the composi- 
tion of American school boards during the second and third decade of 
the twentieth century. The data may prove valuable for historians in 
future years, either as commentaries on the United 
States as a whole or on the local regions in which studies have been con- 
ducted; their historical promise cannot be estimated by this reviewer. 
Moreover, such data may furnish ammunition for arguments attempting 
to demonstrate, for example, that there are ‘‘too few” women serving 
оп school boards or there is an **under-representation" of laborers 
оп boards of education, and so forth. 

Aside from the service the studies may perform for historical des- 
cription or for polemical debate, their value to a science of education 
Seems to be seriously limited. The purpose of science is to provide 


 Verifiable reasons why differences occur between sets of facts; the 


procedure of science is to show that the differences between facts may 
be accounted for by another set of facts which are found to vary accord- 
ingly. The individual status studies do not seek to establish relation- 
Ships between two sets of variables, but one might argue that taking a 
number of the studies together they laya solid groundwork of facts, the 
variations among which other studies could later attempt to explain. 
Unfortunately, the status studies do not lend themselves to meaning- 
ful comparisons. The differences between the proportion of female 
board members found from one study to the next, for example, are соп- 
founded by the circumstance that the studies were conducted at different 
times and in different kinds of school districts. Even if they were con~ 
ducted at the same time, it is virtually impossible to define the crucial 
Ways in which the types of school districts diffgp, What differences 
are there between the six-member boards in ka and boards 
of SchuylkillCounty, Pennsylvania, which could explain the difference 
in the proportion of female members of the two groups of boards? We 
Cannot do more than guess, and an investigator who wishes to account 
for variations in female membership would find it more efficient to 
design and execute his own study than to review the statistics which 


8. The dissertation by J. И. Owens brings together the findings of в 
Uber of status studies in Tr 0 


E ed А е pearinz from 1929-1938 in the Ame 
School Board Journal, University of Michigan, 1940. n 


| 
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have been amassed over the years. 4 
A few of the status studies verge upon being analytical studies by 

presenting within the context of a single study the distributions of so - 
cial characteristics for different classifications of boards or of board 
members. Counts, for example, showed the distributions of occupa- 
tions of members of city, county, state, and university boards. Others 
classify boards according to whether members are elected or appointed; 
or classify board members according to their length of service, accordi 
ing to whether they are officers or common members, and so forth. In 
none of these studies, however, are the differences in the distributions | 
of social characteristics among the classifications of major interest to 
the investigator. In essence, the systems of classification rarely serve 
an analytical purpose in the research. 


The A Priori Assumption of the Status Studies 


A number of the status studies are explicitly devoted to the topic of 
qualifications for board membership. In contrast to the analytical stud- 
ies which we will discuss in the following section, they posita priori \ 
assumptions regarding the social characteristics which are most de- 
sirable in board members. They assume precisely what the analytical 
Studies intend to establish empirically. 

With theassumptions as the point of departure, the research oper- 
ations in these status studies are directed toward describing the dis- 
tribution of the social characteristics among a population of school 
board members. Conclusions are drawn concerning the degree to 
which the surveyed board members meet the a priori standards. Below 
are two illustrations of the form of argument in these studies, selected 
from the writings of Counts and of Bishop. б 


Counts 


Assumption: Person“‘om the ‘‘dominant class”’ are undesirable as 
board members (at least, when they are in the majority). 


4. Moreover, it is exceptionally difficult to ascertain from many of thé 
research Zeports the extent to which the observed differences are simply 
consequences of variations in research procedures. Requisite methodo- 
logical descriptions usually are inadequate and frequently entirely 
missing from the reports, 


5. George S. Counts, ор, cit, 
6. George S. Counts, ibid., and William Е. Bishop, The Social Compo- 


unpublished 
Master's dissertation, University of Colorado, 1939. 
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The reason behind this assumption is based upon another 
assumption, viz., that persons from the “dominant class” 
are committed to status-quo policies in education. 


Empirical The great majority of school board members in the United 
Finding: States (in the 1920's) are business or professional men, 
i.e., members of the “dominant class”. 


Conclusion; American school systems are controlled by persons com- 
mitted to policies maintaining the status-quo. 


Bishop 


Assumption: Property owners are desirable board members. They 
are interested in long-time planning for the community, 
while non-owners are only interested in the present. 


Empirical Тһе majority of members of Colorado high school boards 
Finding: (in 1939) are property owners. 


Conclusion; Colorado high schools are in capable hands (as far as the 
Social characteristic of property ownership is concerned). 


It is obvious that empirical research of this sort is not designedtotest 
the validity of the assumptions; thus, no increment in empirically 
&rounded knowledge concerning board membership qualifications 
emerges from such studies. 

Furthermore, the conclusions drawn from these studies can be no 
тоге substantial than the assumptions upon which they are based. Most 
9f the investigators attempt to gain stability for their assumptions by 
Citing the opinions of authorities on school administration whose writ- 
ings preceded their own. 7 Disagreements and contradictions in pro- 
fessional opinion, however, are common Wi ect to such matters 
às the value of women or of business men as members of ds of 
education. With respect to some other matters, such as the value of 
Well-educated board members, professional consensus runs high. But 

@ 


E А comprehensive summary of professional opinion concerning the value 
f Various social characteristics of board members gay be found in Henry 
Stu: C; unpublished Doc- 


nn, 
toral dissertation, Stanford University, 1942. } 
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even consensus of professional opinion fails to provide a stable basis for 
assumptions as long as the opinion is unvalidated by systematic, em- | 
piricalresearch. Authoritative opinion in education, as well as other 
academic fields, is responsive to the currents of the ideological cli- 
mate of the profession or of society at large; it frequently reflects in | 
large measure the professional man's own Social outlook. 8 

Neither from the standpoint of the accumulated Statistics concerning 
board members nor from the standpoint of an understanding of the qual: 
ifications of board members have the status Studies contributed sub- 
stantially to a science of education. The Statistics are simply descrip 
tions of unique groups of school boards across the nation--unique in 
both time and place, When comparisons between the findings of studies 
appear possible, as in the case of country-wide investigations at two or 


investigation. We will now turn to the few studies which have attempted 
to seek these relationships by empirical analysis. 


II Analytical Studies 


Virtually every analytical study in the literature of research on 
School board personnel attempts to answer the question: What kind of 
а person is best qualified to serve on a school board? The procedure 
common to these studies involves (a) establishing some criterion by 
which highly qualified board members can be singled out from among 


8. А body f researc! theory exists concerning the effect of social 
conditions on professional opinion and constitutes part of the subject 
matter of the sociology of knowledge. Cf., Florian Znaniecki, 

New York: Columbia University Press, 1940; 


and Logar Wilson, Ihe Academic Man, New York: Oxford University Press, 1? 


9. Particularly relevant here is the Observation that few investigators 
bave shown any regard for the problem of Sampling bias. Bias is marke 
present when investigators rely upon mailed questionnaire responses f 
their data--the method upon which all of the country-wide studies depen 
By not following systematic sampling procedures, studies conducted of th 
same population of board memberg at different points in time cannot br 
campared with any assurance that differences revealed by the comparison 
аге true differences and not due to differences in method. 
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the less qualified members and (b) isolating those social characteristic. 
which distinguish the highly qualified members from the others. From 
this empirical procedure, investigators propose to describe the well 
qualified school board member in terms of his occupation, age, sex, 
and other attributes. 

Three criteria have been used in these studies to judge the quality 
of board members: (1) their voting record on issues confronting the 
board, (2) ratings by school administrators, and (3) their social at- 
titudes. 


Voting Records of Board Members 


The two investigators who have adopted voting records as their cri- 
terion of board member competency reasoned that if board members 
With certain social characteristics are better qualified for board ser- 
vice than members with other social characteristics, the differences 
Should be reflected in the way the members vote on important issues 
confronting the board. 10 Consequently, the investigators scanned min- 
utes of board meetings for important issues of various kinds on which 
the boards had taken action by recorded vote. Ballots cast by each d 
member were judged as representing a ‘‘sound’’ or an “uns o und Í 
Vote, according to professional standards adopted by the investigators; 
the proportion of *«sound"" votes cast by a member constituted the cri- 
terion of his competency. By comparing the more competent members 
With the less competent members, the investigators sought to discover 
Whether or not they differed with respect to their various social char- 
acteristics, T 

Using data from school boards in twelve Western cities, Campbell 
reported that he found no relationship between competency and such 
Characteristics as age, sex, education, income, occupation, tenure on 
the board, or parenthood. Gunn drew data from board minutes in a ^ 
Single city (Portland, Oregon) covering a 25-уеаг period and, уйнар 
found no relationship between the voting rec of board members Em 
their various social characteristics. Neithi ese studgss suppor 
the a priori assumptions which other investigators have taken for 
granted, 

We must not be too hasty in concluding that these two re PHOT 
Once and for all, that quality of board service is unrelated téthe mem 


10. Both studies were Doctoral dissertations completed at Stanford Uni- 


versity in 1942: Ronald F. Campbell, Soc: 
$: and Henry M. Gunn, 
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ber's social characteristics. 11 We must stop to consider how adequate! 
a member's voting record the quality of his service on the school boar 
In the first place, there is reason to believe that a board member's 
vote does not universally represent the stand he has taken on an issue, 
In some school boards, at any rate, members feel obliged to go on re- 
cord as being in agreement, whatever their stands may have been dur- 
ing the deliberations which preceded the vote. Both Campbell's data 
and the author's own studies show a remarkably high number of unan- 
imous votes on the issues confronting school boards--a unanimity which 
misrepresents the true division of opinion among board members, 12 
More appropriate data for measuring the stands which board members 
take during board meetings must come from observing the deliberations 
of the board prior to the recorded vote. 

In the second place, we must consider whether passing on school leg- 
islation is the only service or even the most important service which à 
member performs for the school board. Is it not important, for exam: | 
ple, for a board member to serve the school well in the field of public 
relations? И other services are important for membership qualifica- 
lion, then a criterion of competency based solely on the member's 
voting record provides an incomplete description of the quality of his 
service. 


11. Both studies contain serious methodological deficiencies which we 
can do no more than illustrate here. Campbell, in analyzing the rela- 
tionship between voting and occupation, was only to classify the occu- 
pations of board members into two groups-- proprietors and professional 
men, Virtually all of his 172 board members were what Counts would call 
representatives of the "dominant" class. Hence, Campbell was unable to 
compare "dominant! class members with, say, blue collar workers who con- | 
stitute the "unprivileged" class and thereby to test the assertion of 
Counts that "dominant" class representatives are less qualified than "um 
privileged" class representatives, In addition, Campbell frequently used 
inappropriate tests of АГУ 1в%1са1 significance and improperly evaluated 
those he us€d. It is impossible to evaluate Gunn's study in detail since | 
he failed to describe the most important aspects of his methods; his 
presentation of data ie too inadequate and confusing to permit the reader 
to reconstruct his methods of procedure. 


12. The author found, in one echool board in an agricultural community 
of Central Illinois, 100 unanimous votes of a total of 107 votes recorded 
during а two-year period. Two of the seven dissenting botes were simple 
formalities which occurred when a board member voted against himself for 
an office. A city school board in Illinois voted on 625 issues in two 
years; all but 16 of these were unanimous. Again, two of the 16 were fore 
malities. With so few dissenting votes, it is impossible to apply the 
kind of analysis which Campbell used in his study. 
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Finally, we must recognize that an element of arbitrariness enters 
these studies at the point where the investigators make judgments con- 
cerning the ‘‘soundness’’ of board member's votes. Campbell judged, 
for instance, that members who vote in favor of measures to extend the 
Scope of the school program are more satisfactory than those who do 
not. Gunn assumed that opposition to general financial retrenchment 
of the school indicates greater competency than its support. Judgments 
of this order, even when confirmed by professional opinion, represent 
a point of view which persons in other institutions of the community may 
not share. For example, where extension of the school program into 
areas of community health or delinquency control may be favored by ed- 
ucators, others may regard this extension as exceeding the proper tunc- 
tion of the school. 1 


Adm inistrators' Ratings of Board Members 


In the studies of Cooke and his colleagues, each board member was 
rated on a 21-item list of traits by an administrator in his School Sys- 
tem. Those who received high rating scores (the “good” board mem- 
bers) were compared with the remainder, a procedure which enables 
the investigators to identify the social characteristics which distinguish 
the «good members from the rest. 14 A sample of the items on which 
board members are rated is shown below: 

Item 1. Recognizes superintendent аз head of school system. 
Item 2. Has an interest in the schools. 

Item 5. Is intelligent 

Item 12. Is willing to learn. 

Item 14, Is open minded. 


18. Moreover, application of abstract standards, euch as those illustrated 
above, to board actions is a questionable procedure when the context of the 
issues on which the votes are cast is disreg . During periods of fis- 
Cal crisis in the community, financial retren| + of the sghools may well 
be the most strategic stand for a competent school board member to take, 


14. Dennis Н. Cooke and Quill Е. Oope, #Не is а Good Board Member, " 
i Vol. 21, No, 6, June, 1958, p. 31-33; Dennis 
Е, Cooke and Con T. Welch, "Portrait of a Good Board Member," bid.» 


Vol. 27, No. 2, February, 1941; Quill E. боре 
: Š 1 ле Bee Master's disserta- 


diens Geor b chers, 1936; боп T. Welch, 
MEAT i i unpublished Master's 
‘ssertation, Geor 1939. Рог а descrip- 
ge Peabody College for Teachers, y 
tion of the method used to construct the rating form, see Dennie E, Cooke 
nl Quill E. Oope, "Rating School Board Members," 
91. 21, No. 2, February, 1938, p. 34-36. ү 
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From studies of some 230 county school board members in Tennessee, 
Cooke reports such findings as these: “good' board members are bet 
ter educated, have higher incomes, own more valuable property, тоге 
frequently are proprietors, and more frequently are church and civic 
club members than board members not classified as ‘‘good’’. 

Unfortunately, Cooke's conclusions cannot be accepted at face value 
Since he does not evaluate the statistical significance of the differences 
between ‘‘good’’ members and the remainder, and some of his conclur 
sions are based upon differences which could easily arise by chance. 15 

Disregarding the methodological shortcomings in these particular 
Studies, let us be clear about the kind of criterion of board member 
competence used in the general approach. Where Campbell's and С 
criterion related to the member's stands on school legislation, Cooke! 
criterion relates to the degree to which members are liked by admin- 
istrators. By furnishing administrators with a list of traits on which 
to rate their board members, Cooke attempts to obtain an objective 
description of the competency of the members. But rating forms are 
notoriously susceptible to the **halo effect” (by which raters tend to | 
judge persons they like uniformly high on all items, and to rank those 
they dislike uniformly low on all items); this is particularly true when 
the items call for highly subjective judgments regarding a number of 
traits barely distinguishable from one another, as in the case of Cooke s 
form. Moreover, superintendents and principals who serve in their 
capacities at the pleasure of the persons whom they rate cannot be ex 
pected to provide the most disinterested and objective judgments of 
them. In short, we believethe persons Cooke identifies as *«good board 
members'' may more correctly be represented as members who are 
“best liked by administrators", 

Certainly, the ability of school board members to gain the respect 
and cooperation of the administrators whom they hire is one element 
of their competency, but to select this ability as the sole criterion of 
quality of board service is to overlook the fact that board members \ 
have other, responsibil than that of establishing satisfactory workin 
relationships with administrators. 


S 


15. The published reports allow the reader to compute significance 
levels for some of Cooke!s findings but not for all. One of his larger 
differences, for example, (showing that 12$ more "good! members than 
ordinary members are proprietors anà that 134 fewer "good" members than 
ordinary members are agriculturists) is based upon comparisons of 23 
good" members and 78 members not classified as "good". With а sample 
this small, a difference of at least 17$ is required to meet statisti 
significance at the .05 level of confidence, 
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Social Attitudes of Board Members 


George Counts believed that proprietors, business and professional 
men, and other representatives of the “dominant” class are undesirable 
board members because, as he assumed, their social outlook is con- 
servative. И we accept the belief that one's social attitudes constitute 
a justifiable criterion of board membership competency, it is possible 
to discover the kinds of persons who hold progressive, or non-conser- 
vative, attitudes. To the author’s knowledge, no recent studies have 
undertaken this type of analysis. Two studies appeared in the early re- 
search literature, before the development of reasonably accurate in- 
struments for attitude measurement; it would be of no advantage to de- 
vote space to them here. 16. 


Ш, Research for the Future 


In the preceding sections, we have reviewed the major classes of 
research on school board personnel with the purpose of evaluating their 
contributions to a science of education. On the whole, the yield is dis- 
appointing. The overwhelming majority of research enterprises have 
been surveys which simply describe the existing state of affairs at a 
certain time and place. The remaining studies have fixed their attention 
upon ascertaining the social characteristics of competent board mem- 
bers, but these studies have been too few in number, too weak in meth- 
odology, and too restricted in scope to add significant conclusions to а 
fund of knowledge about school board personnel. 


The Criterion Problem: Functions of the School Board 


nt board members arises, 


The restricted scope of the studies of compete 
the functions of school 


inpart, from our incomplete understanding of 
boards, If we are to develop criteria of hig qualified board members, 
it is necessary to specify carefully and prec; what they are to be 
qualified for. Recognition that board members fulfill a numer of nec~ 
essary services leads to the possibility that different kinds of persons 


e 


в Claude Е. Arnett!s Social Be- 


16. m 
he more recent of the two studies 1 Geperia, Kansas! 


їшрог1 Sriefiy described this study and 
aa M ae н viel Clase Analyeis and the 


its ве "Soc: 
vere methodological limitations in (in press). 


Control of Public Education" 
Cf., also с E ‘ble, WA Study of School Board Personnel", 
i reed ego Yol. i October, 1922, р. 48-49, 0137-138 


as 
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may be competent to perform the various services--that we may be unable 
to designate any single person as the competent board member. Thus, 
a person whose roots are deep in the community, whose breadth of 
vision rarely transcends the local region in which he resides, may be 
the kind of person most competent to perform the function of arousing 
public support for the schools. On the other hand, a person with more 
cosmopolitan experience and a more encompassing breadth of vision 
may be the kind of person most competent to examine the large educa- 
tional problems confronting the local community. 17 

Research on qualifications for board membership is seriously hand- 
icapped by the absence of empirical analyses of school board functions. 
What part does the school board play in the school system and the social 
life of the community? The literature of education contains numerous 
estimations of the role which the board should play in order to obtaina 
higher quality of education in the schools. But a school board is more 
thanan instrument forbetter education; it is an institutional arrangement 
deeply imbedded in the social life of the community and of the school. 
Broad and penetrating sociological research is needed to discover the 
various vital functions which the board fulfills in maintaining the integ- 
rity of the complex social system of which it is a part. 18 Criteria of 
competency must take into consideration all of the services which board 
members render the school and the community, not just the one or two 
which happen to occur to an investigator. To the extent that different 
board functions require different abilities usually not found in one рег” 
Son, descriptions of the competent board member will have to be Sup 
planted by descriptions of the combination of members constituting the 
competent school board, 


The Reference Point for Research: Board Member or Board? h 


The studies of school board personnel universally center attention 
in the individual board p?mber. How old is he? Does he typically 


Ф Ў 


17. This illustration is not purely fictitious, It is suggested by 
Robert К. Merton's investigation of the influence process in the commu- 
nity. Of, Merton, "Patterns of Influence: A Study of Interpersonal In- 
fluence and of Communications Behavior in а Local Community", in Раш ы 
Lazarsfelà and Frank N. Stanton (eds, ), 

1949, New York: Harper & Brothers, 1949, p. 180-219. 


18. For an exposition of the method of functional analysis in sociology, 
see Robert K. Merton, Glencoe, 111400 
The Free Press, 1949, Chapter 1, "Manifest and Latent Functions", p.217 
81. Merton especially emphasizes the necessity of discovering the mue 
20504224 and unintended functions of institutional arrangements, such # 
the school board, 
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have children in school? What is the occupation of the best board mem- 
ber? Board members are treated as isolated individuals, taken apart 
{гот the social matrix in which they work and live. Implicit in consid- 
ering the individual board member as the reference point for research 
is the belief that if we accumulate knowledge about the properties of 
enough members, we will know all we need to know about the boards 
which control our public school systems. If we wish to understand the 
nature of the policies adopted by the school board, presumably it is 
only necessary to sum the attitudes or other properties of the persons 
who constitute the board and draw our conclusions. 

The concentration of research upon the individual board member 
apart from his social relationships leaves unstudied some of the most 
critical issues in educational administration and educational sociology, 


some of which we note below. 


1. The school board is presumed to have the greatest power in 
Shaping the character of the school's educational program of any office 
in the structure of America's educational institution, Hence, the im- 
portance of studying the board. “Аз is the board, so is the schoo 
to paraphrase the opening paragraph of Counts’ classic monograph. 
But is the presumption correct? There is serious need for research 
describing the distribution of policy-shaping power between the board 
and the administrative and teaching staffs of the school. Observation 
of the superintendent-board relationships in school board meetings 


represents i i int for studies of the power distribution, 
ап ideal starting poin the subsidiary problem of 


2. Closely related to the foregoing is 
making clear what we mean by the term ““роНсу”. Manuals of ООО 
Administration tell us that the board should formulate policy and the 
administrator should execute it, but the difference between a policy 
decision and an executive decision is not as self-evident as it appears 


at first si tration, let us consider the diffi- 
sight. For purposes of ШАБ , executive decisions 


culties involved in distinguishing between policy and 

Оп the basis of their effects upon guiding the p ato ae Fer bass 
ganization and the educational program. Ш we detine “роной as Sie 
decisions which shape the course of educational affairs, we mee 


following difficulties:. i 
(a) Some decisions which are intended to cara ae ВР t i 
effect upon the conduct of school affairs and, thus, 
policy. 
(b) The small, day-by-day decisions irr Er imaq m 
еп! 
teachers, and even custodians frequ е those decisions 


determining the course of school affairs 


19. George S. Counts, op. cit.» P. 1 
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which are intended to be policy-forming. 
(c) In any event, it is impossible to distinguish between policy 

and non-policy decisions until a period of time has elapsed {0 

determine what effects they have had on the school; consequi 

ly, an officer cannot know, at the time he makes a decision, 

whether or not it will turn out to establish a policy. 
Similar difficulties are encountered if we base the distinction between 
policy and executive decisions upon (1) whether or not the decision ге" 
lates to ‘‘broad’’ educational problems, (2) whether or not the decision 
entails delegation of responsibility for executing it, or (3) whether the 
decision applies to a series of similar cases or to one specific case. 
What, then, is the distinguishing feature of policy decisions? How does 
а board member or an administrator know whether he is operating on 
a policy level ог an executive level? Untila consistent, unambiguous 
distinction is drawn between policy and executive decisions, neither the 
School officer nor the research investigator will find the two terms help 
ful to him. 

3. What becomes of a decision regarding the school program once 
it has been adopted by the school board? Is the purpose behind the de" 
cision lost as it is transmitted to and put into operation by the teacher 
or other official responsible for its execution? Studies conducted in 
industrial settings suggest that decisionsmaybe modified beyond re^ 
cognition as they pass through channels of communication to the point 
where they are supposed to be put into operation. И this is true in 
School systems, especially the larger and more intricate systems, it 
supports the conclusion that the school board has less power than that 
vested in it by the formal structure of the educational institution. 

4. With regard to the operations of the board, studies are needed to| 
show the process by which members reach decisions. Who is most in” 
fluential in determining the kind of decisions the board reaches or in 
determining the kind of issues which are raised for decision? What is 
the nature of the considerations which board members bring to bear as 
they decide upon issue To what extent can board decisions be ac^ 
counted £r by the social'attitudes which individual members hold as 
opposed to the other factors which also impinge upon the decisionpro" 
cess? 

5. When a man is elected or appointed to a school board, he no 
longer 18 the same person he was as a mere citizen of the community. 
His role as a responsible official of an educational institution pla ce5 
his thoughts and behavior in a new context. How does the board mem" 
ber perceive his role? To whom does he believe he is responsible? | 
How does occupancy of the official position modify a board member E 
attitudes? For instance, is the frame of reference by which he judges 
social and educational issues thereby broadened? These questions 2 
related to another question concerning which we need empirical infor 
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mation: What are the various motivations which lead citizens to seek 
or accept board membership? 

These are a few of the problems which demand study once the point 
of reference of school board research shifts from the individual board 
member to the school board and its composite members as they work 
and live in an intricate system of social relationships. By adopting а 
broadened research perspective, the close of the next twenty-five years 
should see a body of knowledge far more significant than that available 
to us at the end of the first quarter of a century of intensive research. 


RATIONALE FOR REORIENTING EDUCATIONAL 


RESEARCH * 
JOHN T. AUSTON 
Michigan State College 


Introduction 


IT HAS BEEN suggested that perhaps civilization began when primi- 
live man first conceived a new solution to an old problem. 1 No one of 
Course is certain at just what point in the development of the race this 
“event” took place, but the first attempt at reflective thinking for pur- 
poses of problem-solving probably marked mankind's initial venture in 
research, As one writer has averred: ‘Тһе problem of research is 
as old as organized thought, 222 

cnm the problem of research has a long history, Kelley points 
ou № 

It is only within modern times that research activity has attained а 
Social importance which is not merely incidental to the older руеш; 
religion, philosophy, education, politics, war and commerce. 
Apparently research is a problem of growth, the essence of which is 
evolution, in part.due to the recent advances in the physical and biolog- 
ical Sciences, but perhaps more particularly due to the functional 
Changes in social organization coupled with a corresponding rise in ef- 
forts at interpretation. These rather considerable advances have been 
Somewhat dependent upon the refining of methods, techniques and tools 
of Observation, but more particularly dependent on developments in 
description and theory construction. 


Historical Precedent 

The impact of the methods developed in the fundamental sciences 9H 
Social and educational research has been both contemporary and eee 
Siderable. Buswell has called attention to t that this impact on 


"This article 4 tation completed at the 
в based in part on a Ph.D, dieser 
University of Denver. For а more thoroughgoing analysis of new eee 
"8l structures in educational research, see Auston,J.T., Dinens ge 9 
Publi ahed Speech Research, 1915-1949", (Unpublished Doctor's Digser 
on, University of Denver, 1950). 


h York, Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
942 tney, F.L. The Elements of Research, (New , 
i ) 1. " 


2. Ibid., vii 


3. Kelley, T.L., Scientific Method, (New York, Macmillan Company, 


5. Lundberg, 0.4., Social Research, (New York, Longmans, Green and Com- 
Pany, 1942), vii 


1932),1. 
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educational research was first noted between 1905 and 1915, 9 Goog 
Barr and Scates indicate that the increasing emphasis upon education 
research gained momentum during the first 25 years of the pre 
tury.” Taber in surveying five fields of original university-sponso 
research in education discovered that the earliest dissertations on 
cational subjects postdated 1890, 7 m 
The results of this comparatively recent awareness in education 
adapting to research the essentials of a scientific system have inclu 
the assembly of large masses of quantitative data, the 
vising of research techniques particularly suited to education, 
development of broad concepts of central importance in studying: 
directing education. 8 Nor is the recent awareness of the scient 
method confined to the field of education alone. A comparable im 
resulting in the development of method, technique and research 
point has been noted in social research. In this connection B 
states: ‘‘The most notable feature of the contemporary social в 
is the increasing emphasis on research. "9 It is an emphasis мі 
suggests, has now become the primary concern of the social sci 
One index of the proportions which social and educational re 
have assumed is revealed in the fact that only a partial listing of 
search enterprises indicates that there are upwards of 300 textbo 
research methodology and the scientific method applied to social 
educational research, the large majority of which postdate 1922 
ney in 1942 listed 46 research foundations occupied with social 
cational research and 64 annual institutional reports of researc! 
education, 10 То this may be added the long and growing list of p 
fessional, educational and government journals, pamphlets, ye 
and special reports devoted to abridgements of findings of res 
jects conducted in almost every realm of human concern. 


5. McConnell, T.R., » D.À. and Freeman, F.N., "The Conc 
ture of cational ch, “Supp n y Rducational Mon 
University’ of Chicago Press, Мау, 1942, v. 


6. Good, C.V., Barr, A.S. and Scates, D.E., The Methodo of 5484! 

Research (New york, Appleton-Century-Crofts, xiii. — 
Б 

7. Tabor? 0.7. "Critical Analysis of Research Techniques in Five 


Education as Presented in Doctor's Dissertations, "(Unpublished 
Dissertation, The University of Pittsburgh, 1938), 432 pp. 


8. McConnell, T.R., Scates,. D.B. and Freeman, F.N., Loc. Cit. 


9. Young, P.V., (New York, P 


tice-Hall, Inc,, 1939), xxvii. 


10. Whitney, F.L., Op, Cit., 276, 429. 
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The growing body of data and the rapid advances in science gave 
rise early in the century to a felt need for presenting systematic ге- 
lational analyses of the then-known end-products of research. 11 Most 
notable among these in the fundamental sciences, of course, has been 
the Einsteinian system of relativity in the realms of physics and math- 
ematics, 

A similar felt need arising from a comparable accumulation of large 
masses of educational and social data first made its presence felt as 
early as 1922.12 Since that time some 6 similar original investigations 
have appeared in the professional literature of social and educational 
research, 13 The mention of these analyses of accumulated educational 
and social data is not an unintentional confusion of two forms of or- 
ganization, The prior reference to the synthesis of the Einsteinian 
variety which attempts to reduce a wide variety of factors to a single 
principle, or a few coherent principles, is not necessarily parallel to 
compilations of social and educational research-based data, revealing 
varying degrees of integration, in any but the broadest structural sense, 

So that although nothing in the realm of educational research meth ~ 
odology as comprehensive as an Einsteinian synthesis has , 
there have been recent indications of professional interest in the de- 
velopment of more systematic relational analyses of the value of the 
known end-products of educational research. As Einstein has proposed 
à conceptualized description of the structure of the physical universe, 
80 educators and social scientists since the late 1930's have been pro~ 
posing that descriptions of new conceptual structures for educational 
research be undertaken. 

Until 1940 the only published material available generally in the — 
broad area of the conceptual structure of educational research was re- 
stricted to one or two treatments of the subject in professional journals. 
Holmes records that as far as he has been able to petermine only one 
Such article prior to his 1939 analysis appear ed, 14 In 1943, hil 
the Chicago University Press published a 8 lementary educations 


monograph on the Conceptual Structure of E | 
st. (Pearl, Во, ња: мзш 


ll. To cite onl, xample, 
y one pioneering €: О 
(New York, Macmillan Company, 1915), 250 pp. 


hed poctor! s 
ы, Alltucker, М.М., 2 P 
iesertation, The University of California, 1922. 


là. Infra., cf., "Procedural Precedent," below. 


14. m" Haucational Reasaroh 
{iz Homes, H.W., "hither Research in аса от 1.9, No.10, Вот. ,1939 
1 ` 


Tican Üouncil on Education Studies, Ser., 


15. MoConneli, T.R., Scates, D.E. and Freeman, F.N., Loca Oita 


| 
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Other scattered items have appeared which have given impetus toanin- 
clination in this direction. This interest has been chaotic, but nonethe- 
less present in several areas of socio-educational research. As early 
. as 1910 Haret was concerned with organizing the empirically derived 
facts of sociology into some sort of equation. Subsequent early interest 
was manifest in the studies of society by Pareto and Sorokin, and more 
recently by S. C. Dodd and М. Rashevsky, 15 who have speculatively ad- 
vanced mathematical theories of human relations. 

Early in 1947 the American Educational Research Association in ге“ 
sponse to a special request, commissioned the Florida University Re- 
search Bureau to conduct a thorough-going analysis of needed research 
in education, and to submit recommendations. l! Rashevsky andothers 
in the field of social research have been concerned with a re-examina- 
tion of methods and field in sociology in the light of the methodological 
progress evidenced in the fundamental sciences, for purposes of erec- 
ting a comparable value system for social research. More specifically 
they have been concerned with the deriving of mathematical relation- 
Ships for diverse sociological quantities, 18 The program proposed by 
the AERA was less specific than that of Rashevsky and others, but urged 
adequate support for a five-fold comprehensive and long-range series j 
of educational research projects for purposes of erecting a value system! 
for educational research which would focus on the methodologies and 
techniques of that research. 19 

The purpose of the present discussion then, is to review the line of 
reasoning which offers direct support for the implications present in 
the work of Rashevsky and others, as well as the recommendations of 
the AERA, both of which have aimed at erecting value systems with 
which to re-examine the methodology and findings in their respective 
fields. The broad end-result of applying the rationale could well be 
the revealing of present status, possible developments and needed theo" 
retical reformulations in educational research, 


16. Вазы у, N., c 9; о (Bloomington 
Indiana, The Principia Press, Inc., 1947), iii-xii (An interesting, bri 
survey of the efforts of sociologists in the direction of organizing 1% 
search und а quantified system in light of the known end-products of 
that research, ) 


17. Editor, School and Society (February 28, 1948), 160 ffi 
18. Rashevsky, N., Loc,Cit. í 


19. School and Society, Loc. Cit. 
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Testimony of Experts 


| Ina limited sense what is being suggested here would constitute a 

| "probing, on a systematic basis, of the more crucial aspects of the broad 
conceptual structures of socio-educational research and the essentials 

| 'of a scientific system, followed by a rigorous application of emerging 
principles to current research practices. In one sense then such a*pro- 
posal conforms to the definition offered by Thomas H. Morgan who has 
indicated that a ‘‘... crucial experiment is a study of an event so con~ 
trolled as to give a definite and measurable answer to a question--an 


answer in terms of specific theoretical ideas, or better still, ananswer 
dn terms of better understood relations. 
The rationale for the suggestions incorporated in this paper has been 


Well expressed by G. T. Buswell of the University of Chicago: 


‘The mass of data derived from research studies now needs to be in- 
terrelated and reinterpreted in order to refine the concepts which they 
Support and to integrate these concepts into а coherent and educational 
theory. More significant hypotheses can then be formulated for the 
guidance of future research and concepts of still wider application can 
be derived. This emergence from a level of fact-finding in research 
to а level of explanatory principles demands some important changes 
in the structure of educational research. Research has now matured 
to the point where mere fact-finding is not a sufficient outcome; rather 


ше Outcome must now be some explanatory theory su rted by the 


facts already derived through research. "^ 


pointed out that: 
t 
... “а very important reason for the lag attack on significa" 
matters is a lack of systematic statement educations! propia ms | 
Which the main fields of educational inqui present. An E being 
tral problems in each field should be constructed periodically d у 
advantage of the evidence already available, by making a careful sur 


vey of i tions examining thegprob 1e m s 
у of the important practical situations, by ied. ee 


and the data which emerge from investigation and е 
lated disciplines, palum all these sources in the form of gen- 


20. Morgan, T.H., "The Relation of Biology to Physics," Sclence (451167 


March 4, 1927), 217. 


21. MeQonnell, T.R., Scates, Ш.Е. and Freeman, F.N., Loo, Oit., v. 
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eral principles, and by formulating a set of hypotheses for further 
Scientific investigation. ' 


Holmes who, upon examination of extant reports of educationalresearch 


T -f'plainwe have not discovered any highly developed conceptual 
structure in educational research. Our study constitutes an invitation 


A growing Tecognition for needed research based on the ‘‘field” 


theory is attested by Watson, who has indicated that research be de- 
Signed so that mutual relationships and the interdependence of essential 
factors can be Studied, rather than the independent action of a single 


variable or narrow function. 25 р, В, Mort has compared educationa 1 
research to a city in the process of development but as yet without a 


Horn, D., "node of Instrugsion in the Social Studies," University of 
Minnesota, Ser. с Мов. 1 and 2 (1941). 


24. Holmes, 4H. W., Op. Cit., 3 


25. Watson, Œ., "Research in Guidance and Personality Development," 
(American Council on Education Studies, Ser. 1, Vol. 

No. 10, 1939), 118 — (Mfield' here refers to the overview approach; Watson! 

implication is toward both conceptual structure and relational analysis а8 

they bear on research method and emphasis in a given ñfielaR of study) 

see Auston, J.T. 


^ 


22. Ibia., 9 
28. боок, W.W., В Promotion in the Elementary School," and 
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plan: houses have gone up here and there, public buildings in certain 
places, industrial plants in other, but as yet there has been no design 
for the city. 26 

Douglas Scates in a brilliant passage has brought the problem into 
further focus by calling attention to the over-emphasis on the develop- 
ment of instruments which has appeared as the end-product of most 
educational research in recent years. 


“Is itnot somewhatcurious that the basic instruments were not forth- 
coming until the research concepts were well enough advanced to re- 
quire them? Persons who are prone to explain the history of science 
in terms of the appearance of instruments alone have not made clear 
how science would have profited if a cyclotron had been set down in an 
eleventh century monastery, nor what the Alexandrian school would 
have done with an X-ray, an electroscope or an infrared microscope. 
Ptolemy would not have been better off had he had the giant reflecting 
telescope at Mount Palomar. He would not have known how to operate 
its intricate mechanisms. Even if we grant him this understanding, he 
would have spent years in relatively aimless observations; for the great 
telescope has and will reveal so much that it would be stupefying unless 
the observer has at his command well developed systems of orienting 
concepts and highly refined questions backed by a rich foundation of 
ordered insight. ... Would one say as in the case of the instruments, 
that facts are of great importance, but are nevertheless subsidiary 


to the framework of thought which incorporates them? To this I must 


reply unequivocally in the affirmative. '?27 


In this connection, Holmes makes the following observation: 


... “the problem of educational research cannot be solved by a few 
well-known tricks of method. . . And this means becoming more inclu- 
Sive in our views, more fruitful of conceptions and hypotheses, more 
determined in our search for assumptio: ore discriminating in ( 
our choice of methods, and more imagina п our wholg,attack, If 
there are to be national fellowships for educational reseafth they had 
better not be given to routine workers. °” 


ucture of medical reseapch adds 


Alaj i ibi str 
n Gregg in describing the discussion by insisting that the 


the following footnote to the current 


26. Holmes, E.W., Op. Cit., 9 
27. McConnell, T.R., Scates, Ш.Е.» and Freeman, F.N., Ор. Cit., 174 


28. Holmes, H.W., "Suggestions Toward a Frame of Reference," 0р.01%., 174 
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**. .. mere recording of observations and reading of dials on com pli- 


cated instruments of precision is not research, 29 
“What is needed then is an examination of the nature of new facts 


new issues to be resolved; and thereupon the invention of new methods 
of inquiry. 1f quantitative findings cannot accrue, at least clarity and 
inclusiveness of observation and record may be attained, ” 


Procedural Precedent 


There have been some nine studies which embark from a research 
philosophy and employ an approach approximate in many respects to 
that proposed here, namely the asking and answering of the question: 
where are we? where are we going? where can we go? 

Three of these studies bear a broad relationship to the matters under 
consideration at the moment, because they reflect an awareness on the 


Search, or both, in their respective subject-matter fields of biology, 
education and Sociology. 

Pearl summarized and related the research practices extant in 
genetics as early as 1915 in his development of a sourcebook for re- 


) method of research for use in education, 32 and again in 1939 the case 


29. Gregg, Alan, боп- 
necticut, Yale University Press, 1941), 5. (и... the лены о 
doctrine and general interest in the Problems of method has made medi 
cine the scene of so mch sunited and Contradictory effort that it has 
Caused it to be put down, ite historical position as mother and nurse 


of the sciegys. * 
30. Holmes, H.W., Qp.Cit., 174 


81. Pearl, È, Loo. 014, 
32. Alltucker, E.M., Loc, 01%. 


38. Whitely, R.L., The Qase-Study as a Method of Research, unpublished 
Doctor's Dissertation, New York University, 1921). 


э 
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Original investigations which bear perhaps a more intimate relation 
ship to both the philosophy and procedure being suggested here are to 
be found in the remaining six studies pertinent, for background pur ~- 
poses, to the present discussion. Davis summarized and analyzed re- 
ports of surveys of health and physical education and developeda check: 
list which he applied to the analysis of 117 city surveys of health edu- 
cation. 34 Odam compared methods of research reported by state tea- 
chers colleges, with the opinion of experts on the presumable value 
and direction of research in teachers colleges. 

Bixler constructed a series of checklists for educational researc h 
consisting of hundreds of items categorized broadly in the areas of se- 

| lection and formulation of research problems, methods of res earch, 
techniques of research and presentation of research. His data was 

gathered from a survey of original research studies conducted in the 

- Subject-matter field of education. 36 

Atkinsonanalyzed techniques used in original research in five areas 
Of the field of education, utilizing 540 published and unpublished doc- 
toral dissertations and 150 published abridgements of research criti- 
cism drawn from the professional literature. This data was subjected 
to critical analysis by comparing the tendencies in original research 
With critical reviews of research procedures, in an effort to determine 
any relationship which might prevail. Research in educational measure 


ment, educational administration, history of education and higher edu- 
cation representedthe subject-matter phases w 
determine the method of research employed. Т 
these fields yielded a 7-fold classification of gener: 
experimental, analytical, distributive, predictive, 


hich were examined to 

he items examined in 

al research method: 
historicaland de- 


eem. New York Universit; 


1 unpublished Doctor's Dissertation, 
932 


(New York City, 


36. Bixler Н.Н. 
Bureau of Publications; Teachers College, Columbia University, Contri- 


tions to Education, 1928) ° 
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Scriptive. Documentary-frequency counts were made on the data which 
represented а calendar span of 44 years of educational гезеагсв.37 | 

Taber was interested in surveying research in five fields of educa- 
tion for purposes of observing the tendencies in research techniques in 
original investigations, and to further determine whether or not the 
critiques of the procedures of educational research have been accom- 
panied by a corresponding progress in practice. The data consisted of 
416 doctoral dissertations and 200 published items of research subject- 
ed to a systematic analysis. This treatment of data was arranged to 
yield information on the problems and methods of research, the influ- 
ence of critical discussions in the professional literature of research, 
and an evaluation of university-sponsored research in education. The 
five phases of education involved in this study included curriculum, 
learning, philosophy, teaching methods and guidance. The research 
examined spanned a 44-year period and was categorized as analytical, 
descriptive, distributive, experimental, historical, philosophical, pre- 
dictive and relational, 38 

The adequacy of research techniques available for the solution of 
problems suggested in educational publications was considered by Eng- 
lehardt, who surveyed much of the extant research in education which 
appeared in the form of published abridgements inprofessional journals. 
This study was conducted with the aim of noting the degree to which pre- 
vailing techniques for research could be usefully applied to problems 
typical of the subject-matter field of education. 39 

Gilkinson prepared and published an overview of research in general 
Speech education for purposes of classitying and drawing together the 
end-results of investigations relating to effects of speech training, cor- 
relates of speech skill and Speaker-audience relationships. Research 
method in this study was classified largely in terms of the criteria еш" 
ployed in various research items. These included preserved 


37. Анни A.M., bc. AQUA OO күр. 
tional Administration, Educational Measurements, History of Education 


, unpublished Doctor's Dissertation, The University “f 
ГА айд. 1988. 400. 


38. Taber, G.J., Loo, Oit. 


39. Englehardt, M.D., "The Problems and Techniques of Educational Re- 
search," (unpublished Doctor's Dissertation, the University of Illinois, 


1982). , 
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samplings, comparison of initial and final ratings, initia! and final 
personality test scores and counting of specific traits. Studies includ- 
ed extended across the subject-range of the field of speech with consid- 
eration given to theatre, radio, voice science, speech re-education, 

' oral interpretation, experimental rhetoric and speech education. Items 
numbered 354, drawn from professional journals and largely postdating 
1920. These studies have been interpreted in terms of the manner in 
which they appeared to add to, modify or contradict the body of gener- 
ally-accepted information on the teaching of speech, for purposes of 
drawing together a recognizable body of research-based data about class: 
room methodologies as they effect the speech processes. 40 


Conclusions 


It is held that by some amplification of the procedures mentioned in 
this report, it is quite possible to probe the question of unifying educa- 
tional research with the essentials of a scientific system and with the 
trends appearing to be uppermost in cognate socio-educational research 
methods, and that such a procedure will facilitate a pointing toward 
areas for future fruitful research. For an analysis as broad and inclu- 
Sive as that being suggested here, the typeof data used must be some - 
what selective, because what is primarily needed at the moment are 
Summaries of original research of the sort appearing in professional 
journals, and used as the basic data for at least one of the pione ering 
investigations mentioned above. 41 Examination of pertinent facts by 
this investigator and others has led to the broad conclusion that the main 
Points of research design, procedure, statement of problem, descrip- 
lion of data and conclusions have been summarized adequately by com- 
petent workers in the field, 42 


Lis 
40. Gilkinson, H., W REGE 
Minnesota, Burgess Company, 1943). 80. > < 
^4. Englehardt, M.D., Loo, Cit. Ld 


d dealing with manuscripts and documen 
Sue involving fine-line discrimination. (New York, 


View is presented b; 
у 
Harper and Brothers, 1930),6. Hull, C.D., Principles of Behavior ip" 


York, Appleton-Century, 1942), Chapter 1. ° 
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One study completed at the University of Illinois and two Ph. D. dis- 
sertations completed at the University of Pittsburgh employ a research 
approach procedurally quite similar to that being implied here. 43 In 
one of these the data was drawn directly from the material appea ring 
in professional journals relating to education. 44 In another, reporting 
on the status of unpublished doctoral-level research in education as com: 
pared with professional published research in education, Atkinson dis- 
covered that during 44 years of graduate work in the areas considered 
in his study, published research conformed to the minimum criteria 
which he set up. No Single instance of unpublished research completely 
conformed to the minimum essentials which had been set up originally 
by the investigator as criteria to be used for examining research, 45 

Wolfle, Likert, Marquis and Sears in response to the report of the 
1948 Policy and Planning Board of the American Psychologist, estab- 
lished the following tentative criteria for appraisal of extant psychologi- 
cal research in terms of its Conceptual and experimental aspects: to 
what extent have first-hand observations which lead to testable hypo- 
theses been made? what is the Stage of theory development? are the 
problems which have been formulated--as well as the theories--stated 
in scientific terms? do the formulated concepts, theories and problems 
cover the area? how adequately can controlled observation of the var- 
lables involved in a given area be made? what is the level of mensura- 
tion in the field? how detailed is the knowledge of interaction among 
individuals? how well-coordinated is research in a given area ?46 

In each of these studies the investigator systematically classified 
and analyzed the data employed, each with a different outside criteria, 
In two instances the outside criteria took the form of critiques by ex- 
perts on research method. In another the methods available were crit- 
ically evaluated in terms of their adequacy of research design to meet 
Specific problems posed for investigation in the field of education. In 
the fourth study mentioned above, the criteria were arbitrarily derived 
by a pooling of expert opipion, and have not yet been generally applied 
to the field of psychology 

In clog? it should be nó:ed that it is not within the province of this 
discussion to do more than mention in passing the broad designs for 


43. AtkinüÜn, Bnglehardt, Taber, Loc, Cit. 


44. Englehardt, M.D., Loc, Cit. 
45. Atkinson, A.M., Loc, Cit. 


46. Wolfle, D., Likert, R., Marquis, D., Sears, R., "Standards for Ap- 
praising Psychological Research, "The American Psyonoloeist, 4:8 (August 
1949), 320 ff. 
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| projects of the sort implied by this rationale. One fruitful line of in- 

| vestigation might be aimed at erecting a critical apparatus consisting 

of basic educational data, cognate research methods and the essentials 
ofa scientific system, for application to the prevailing research prac- 
lices and patterns. A second step would then be to proceed with the 
treatment of the research data of education in such fashion that the ques- 
tions “where are we?” “where are we going?” and “where may we 
g0?” can be answered rigorously and within a definite frame of refer- 
ence. As has been noted above the American Psychological Association 
has already taken an initial step in this direction for purposes of re - 
Structuring psychological re search. 

Finally it seems reasonable to say that the time has come for some 
responsible agency to define educational research not alone in terms of 
function, nor alone in terms of scientific models, nor alone in terms of 
method of inquiry, but in terms of all such approaches, so that regard- 
less of the broad critical apparatus eventually derived for such defini- 

_ tion, future investigators may be provided with a full perspective of 
method, field and findings. 

It is held here that this proposed redefining of research frameworks 
Will do much to obviate criticisms like the following, which strikes di- 
rectly at the nexus of the situation and states clearly the case for re- 
Conceptualizing research structures: 


““Тоо much attention has been given to the conducting of experi- 
ments, Einstein's equation, the atomic theory, the theory of evolu- 
tion and the periodic table of elements outrank any five experiments 
Опе could name, ''47 


47. Ibid, 
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RESEARCH GOES INTO ACTION 


NORTON L. BEACH ' 
Teachers College 
Columbia University 


TODAY AS YOU walk down the Main Streets of many American 
communities you are constantly aware of the shiny new buildings 
across the top of which appear two words: RESEARCH LABORATORY. 
American business has become more research conscious than ever 
before. Business leaders recognize that research is essential not 
only to improving business methods and practice but to survival it- 
Self. One leading industrialist from а midwestern state in chatting 
with the local superintendent of schools made this comment, ‘‘Mr. 
Superintendent, if we spent as little money on research in our or - 
ganization as you do in your schools, we would be out of business 
tomorrow morning. '' Perhaps this school system should close its 
doors, but the problem is not quite so simple nor the picture so black. 

, There is growing evidence in the literature, in the policy delibera- 
tions of national organizations, and even more important in practice 
itself that а renaissance in educational research is under way. | 

It is particularly appropriate at this the most creative time in 
educational history when many ideas are being tried in scores of 
Classrooms that an increasing number of individual teachers and 
&roups of teachers are applying research methods to further test the 
quality of their practices. 


. The Need for Research 


and Prientilie movement in education s 
àn fifty years, During this period scientifi à 
prime responsibility of the te Ed - the Specialist skill using NY 
research techniques. Most often the work of these researchers has 

een оп an individual basis in the university laboratory. To a large 
degree the results of this research during the last half сепіш have 
failed to influence educational practice. There is some evidence to 
tell us the causes of this failure. As a rule the researcher was con- 
cerned only with the doing of a piece of research - he made little 
effort, after writing his story, to do the really hard job of helping - 

° put the recommendations into practice. Furthermore, many of the 
+ Search inquiries were directed toward finding solutions for prob- 
lems that were not very vital to the potential consumer. The inquir- 
E, were usually conducted to establish broad generalizations. 


en under way for more 
udies have been the 
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Teachers, Supervisors, and administrators have been busy in the ` 
last ten years of this fifty-year period trying out scores of practices, 


to the testing of these newer practices. The practitioner, therefore 
applied his own powers of observation and study to determine the 


it available to Superintendents, board members, and citizens аз an 
antidote to growing community criticisms for which the professional 
staff had to answer, 


Search to give them straight facts, 
The need has grown so pronounced that local, state, regional, and 


пано organizations have begun to attack the problem systemati- 
cally. 


The Metropolitan School Study Council more than ten years ago 
pioneered a movement that has resulted in the formation of some 
twenty-five school study councils organized on local апі regional | 
bases to pool their efforts and carry ona cooperative programin 
research. Within the last fours yearsthe Associated Public School 
Systems, a group of tw, dred and five school Systems organized 
оп a natiosyide basis, begun to attack tbis problem. 

š The p dne for Supervision and Curriculum Development has 

` instituted a research program designed to assist local, state, and | 
regional ASCD groups in stimulating, organizing, and carrying on 
local рг есіѕ in Cooperative curriculum research. 

The Illinois Secondary School Curriculum Program is carrying | 


worked intensively with а small group of schools. This intensive 
program has made rapid progress to improve the quality of coop- 
erative action research. 
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These are only a few of many illustrations where local, stateand 
national leaders are giving recognition to the need for research and 
planning a design for meeting И. 


Change in Research Emphasis 


Today there is a new look in educational research. Old patterns 
аге being broadened and strengthened. Experimentation - а willing- 
ness to try a different approach - is more characteristic of the 
thinking and work of those doing research. Instead of borrowing 
vithout change research methods and techniques from the sciences, 
Tesearch workers in education are striking out on their own, sharp- 
ening their tools and building new skills. 

What is happening is but a small beginning to be watched, encour- 
aged and carefully evaluated. Let's look at what seems to be hap- 
pening in the universities and public schools. } 

As mentioned earlier, until recently most of the research contri- 
butions have been made by individual researchers, professors, and 
graduate Students, in the universities. This kind of research fr e- 
quently called “traditional or fundamental research” by many 
Writers is still an important part of our total research program. It 
Will probably continue to be. 

The composite picture of present day research programs in the 


| Universities might reveal the following classification of activities: 


‚ Research by individual professors 
: Research by groups of professors À 
: Research by organized research bureaus or institutes 
` Research projects financed by foundations and government bu 
‚ Research de veloped cooperatively by the university and рй у 7 
Schools, financed jointly with the public D m supplying ‘‘monies 
es. 


єл нь сә рә m 


made available through the local boards of Miscation, and the a 
ersity providing staff resources and facili The sc ho x, study 
Council movement is an important facet of this pira Piquet 
6. Research developed through the doctoral dissertations of indiv: 
Students, a 
т. Research developed through doctoral dissertations completed as 


8roup projects. 


i j ift in the 
It is interesting to note that there has been а major shift in 
research usually initiated in the university. Individual professor 5, 
Stoups of professors, and the research bureaus and institutes A S 
tac ling specific researches where the roots are imbedded in rud 
апу Problems of schools There is less of working on persona 
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Кыр and greater consideration is given to service research, Pub- 
lic 0015 are coming to the universities in larger numbers asking 
for research assistance. The cooperative survey, where the local 
School district furnishes assistance when needed, is one of the excel- 
lent outcomes of this major shift in emphasis. 

One of the areas of research in the university that has grown 
tremendously since the War, partially because of the war stimu lus, 
15 the research project financed by a foundation or the government, А 
great many of these are directly concerned with the realand practical 


dation, for the improved training of school administrators is one of 
the best illustrations. This type of program has grown so rapidly 
and achieved such fine results that it has become a vital part of many 
college programs. 

Within the last ten years the school study council movement has 


Í For years the research work of individual graduate students in 
developing their dissertations has been an important part of the re - 
Search picture. Recently a number of institutions have tried a new 
practice - that of having a group of doctoral Students work together 
ona single dissertation. This type of group research has produced 
Some excellent results according to reports from universities that 
have tried it. 

In the past шш = primarily a function of the university. 
Today a. the future y important research programs will be à 

»,Shared#esponsibility of the university and the public school. 


АСТЮ№ЗЕЗЕАВСН 


General Characteristics 

The last few years have witnessed а highly encouraging move- 
ment in bringing research closer to the problems of the school. AS 
defined by Corey 


1. Corey, Stephen M. "Curriculum Development Through Action Research". 
Educational Leadership. December, 1949. Vol. Vll, No. 3. P. 147 


x 


| 
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...this type of research that is conducted in local 
School situations and is designed to help the 
people working there know whether or not what 
they are doing is right is often called action re- 
Search. The reason for this name is that invest- 
igations are made to determine the consequences 
of specific educational practices in actual school 
Situations. 
The theory of action research has spread rapidly and an increasing 
number of public school systems are attempting to inaugurate such 
programs as a way of achieving school improvement more rapidly. 
Basically, action research is directed toward the improvement of 
practices. This is quite in contrast with the major objective of fund- 
amental research which is usually conducted to establish broad gen- 
eralizationg. 
Caswell“ has pointed out, however: 
... that the action research approach must give 
careful attention, too, to the development of 
Sound generalizations if the research results 
are to have meaning in other than local sit- 
uations, | 
One of the chief criticisms of fundamental research has been that 
the person conducting the research has had little relationship to the 
Specific project being studied. Action research offers a definite ad- 
Vantage in this respect because the people engaged in the research 
are the people carrying forward the school activities themselves. 
They are the ones who want ta know the right answers to their prac- 


tices. i 
More than twenty years ago John Dewey in The Scources ofa Science 


of Education wrote convincingly of the need to engage teachers direct- 
ly in research investigations: i 
It seems to me that the contributions that might come 
from class-room teachers are a comparatively neglected 
field; or, to change the metaphor, an sost unworked 
mine. It is unnecessary to point out large exten T 
Which superintendents and principals have been ara wa 
into the work of studying special problems and contrib 
uting material relative to them. It is hoped that the meve 
ment will not cease until all active classroom teachers, 
of whatever grade, are also drawn in. ) 
There are undoubted obstacles іп the way. Itis Fox 
assumed, in effect if not in words, that class-room en 
chers have not themselves the training which will enable 


2. Caswell, Hollis L. "Research in the Curriculum," Educational Leader- 
April, 1950. Vol. Vil, No. 7. P. 438 о 
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them to give effective intelligent cooperation. The ob- 
jection proves too much, so much so that itis almost 
fatal to the idea of a workable scientific content in edu- 
cation. For these teachers are the ones in direct con- 
tact with pupils and hence the ones through whom the re- 
sults of scientific findings finally reach students. Th ey 
are the channels through which the consequences of ed- 
cational theory come into the lives of those at school, I 
Suspect that if these teachers are mainly channels of re- 
ception and transmission, the conclusions of science will 
be badly distorted and deflected before they get into the 
minds of pupils. .. 


actual relationships with Students. Con Sequently, it is 
impossible to see how there can be an adequate flow of 
Subject-matter to set and control the problems inves- 
tigators deal with, unless there is active participation 
on the part of those directly engaged in teaching, 3 
Teachers, themselves, who haye participated in action research 
projects are quick to agree with Dewey’s comments. This kind of 
research has reached into only a few school systems and affected 
only a handful of teachers but its promise is great. 
Advantages 
Paul Mort has pointed out in Several of his studies the great dif- 
ficulty that schools encounter in getting research results into prac- 


chers College, Columbia University, of which he is the executive 
officer, has had as one of its chief objectives the better utilization of 


way are most ready to ine the experimental work of others. Ас- 


tion reseagyh is more Й to be used, 
Ec Th as of many researchers will produce more creative 


`Вапсвез than the Single investigator. Group thinking brings a variety 


3. Dewey, John. The Soources of a Science of Education, New York: 
1929. pp. 46-48 


Horace Liveright, 
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There is a big job to be done in educational research. There are 
Scores of studies to be made which will require the efforts of many 
people. The very nature of the action research approach makes it 
possible for a large number of persons to be involved. It should be 
pointed out that improvement in educational practice will continue 
to lag until a large number of individuals and groups are engaging in 
Scientific investigation. 

One of the striking results of conducting action research programs 
is that the members of the professional staff come more quickly to 
recognize that they need to get facts for consideration instead of 
generalizing from opinions. 


Limitations 

There are many limitations in trying to work out action research 
Programs. The solutions to most of these limitations are available 
in the results of one experience or another. 

Teachers, themselves, say that the greatest difficulty they face 
is to find time to carry on the activities involved. Through the years 
We have continuously added duties to the teacher's load but seldom 
have we taken anything away. The school systems in the Metropolitan 
School Study Council have overcome this limitation to a large degree 
by providing substitutes for the teachers engaged ina study. This is 
not the only answer but administrators will need to develop some new 
inventions to provide time for teachers to participate inresearch. 
Perhaps boards of education and administrators need to rec ognize 
that top notch research work can only be produced when teachers are 
relieved of other responsibilities. It may be that action research 
&roups should be organized during the summer and the staff members 
Teceive extra for these services. 

, For years the esi in research have pointed out all the difficul- 
ties and pitfalis in doing a good research job. Teachers are still gun- 
Shy. They are not sure about their participation. Reports of success- 
ful participation by teachers will encouragespthers. i 

Too often action research committees a. tablished with nu lid 
Consideration given to the resource assist&nce that shoul ^ E 
ed, Consultant help is necessary and where it is ie or чау, 
SrOups are likely to accomplish less. They may eve | Д 

In any doct that is just getting under way the quality pe Hn 
duct is often under par. This has been true of the results pro need., 

Y Some action research teams. The efficient use of А zn T 
niques requires time for mastery. Training programs migh din 
ап разег to this problem. There isa qum о, x new technique 

9 be created where the old ones are not doing the job. 

Research, whether it is done by an individual or a group, я E 
money. Some situations have been seriously limited because 5 еу 

Үе not faced up to this need. 
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The school climate is a critical factor in determing the success 
of an action research project. Administrative encouragement and 
assistance are vital. To date this has frequently beena serious 
limitation because administrators have not always recognized the 
importance of the role they must play. 


Values 
The values of action research are far reaching in their effects on 
what happens ina school. Caswell4 has explained it well when he says: 
In the long run success in this area (research) is 
perhaps more vital than in any other in assuring the 
professional status of teaching. 

Аз an increasing number of teachers and other professional work- 
ers contribute their share to produce good research more successful 
action in the classroom will result. 

In the hearts and minds of many educators today there is the wish 
that colleges and public schools Will find more ways of harnessing 


4. Caswell. Op. Oit. 


в. 


SOME COMMENTS ON EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 
AT MIDCENTURY 


ARTHUR E. TRAXLER 
Educational Records Bureau 
New York, New York 


The Brief History of Research in the Social Sciences 


IN ANY GENERAL appraisal of research in education we need, in 
the first place, to view educational research in historical perspective. 

Since time immemorial human progress has been dependent largely 
upon the contributions of persons whose point of view and whose ap- 
proach to everyday problems was essentially that of research--w ho 
observed accurately and objectively, generalized on the basis of ob- 
Servations, and applied the results of generalizations to specific sit- 
uations. Thus, great inventions, such as the wheel, the bow and arrow 
à written language, and other social institutions inherited from the pe- 
riod of prehistory, were without doubt products in part of rudimentary 
research. 

The conscious and purposeful development and application of tech- 
niques of research is, however, essentially a modern phenomenon, 
even in the physical sciences. In the medieval university appeal to 
authority took precedence over direction observation as a means of 
learning, As late as the beginning of the seventeenth century, only a 
little over three hundred years ago, Galileo experimenting with the 
Speed of falling bodies was a dangerous radical in a world of thought 
dominated by speculation and reference to the wisdom of the ancient 
world, 

If the application of research to the understanding and control of 
the physical world is of comparatively recent origin, the use of re- 
Search in the study of man and his development is indeed a modern pro~ 
cess. There is very little which can prop: be called research in 
any of the social sciences that can be tra ck as far agethe middle 
of the nineteenth century. Research in education is almost lly 
encompassed by the twentieth century, and probably 99 per cent of 
educational research studies now used for reference purpoggs were 
made within the last thirty-five years. 

We are still in the Ее | and formative stage of a compara- 


tively new science. 


The Nature of Educational Research--No Clear-Cut Boundaries 


H i i t 
Intruth, educational research is not an area separate and distinc 
from research in other sciences. It is a field without clearly gefined 
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boundaries. Although it makes numerous contributions of its own, it 
borrows and applies techniques from a variety of other fields. In 
studies of physical growth it uses instruments and techniques of medi- 
cine; in investigating the legal status of the school it utilizes research 
procedures developed by the profession of law; in financial research 
it draws upon the practices of the accounting profession. In the long- 
term study of individuals it employs a case-study framework originally 
patterned after social case work. In countless studies of the intelli- 
gence, achievement, learning, and personal development of students ў 
educational research uses not only the instruments and techniques but 
also the personnel of the field of psychology in such а close tie-up that 
numerous research workers may be classified as either educators or 
psychologists or both, 

The overlapping of educational research with research in the other 
Social sciences is inevitable because of the nature of the educative pro- 
cess itself, Essentially, education is the provision of conditions and 
the application of procedures to individual circumstances and needs in 
Such a way that maximum development in relation to capacity will be 
fostered. Thus, everything that may bear upon the growth of an indi- 
vidual is potentially an instrumentality of education, and, by the same 
sign, a factor in educational research, 


Research and The Determination of Objectives 


The primary need of man in the modern world--the one that far tran- 
Scends any other--is the need for a set of ultimate values that will lend 
form and purpose to individual and group action. Not since the Holy 
Roman Empire of the Middle Ages has there been anything approaching 
agreement, even among the people of the Western World, on the great 
and controlling values of life, nor can there be, until there is developed 
a way of fitting the knowledge science has given us intoa coherent 
Philosophical pattern. As long as men remain confused and uncertain 
in regard to what life is ut there can be no worldwide stability. 

It is del ble whethe earch may contribute to the determination 
of values Objectives. Many persons maintain that these are neces 
“Буу ectively determined and that research must be confined to 

processes. However, in considering theoretically the whole function of 
research Фа in very comprehensive long-term planning, the possibil- 
ity of devising research to help determine ultimate values and purposes 
Should not be overlooked, although, at present, research is determined 
wholly or nearly so by values subjectively agreed upon. 


Broad Areas of Research 


Most research in education can be classified into three very broad 
areas: (Т) social foundations and framework of education, history of 


— 
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education, and comparative education; (2) organization and administra- 
tion of education, legal and physical aspects, and material matters of 
School plant and equipment; and (3) human learning,growth, and devel- 
opment and materials, methods, techniques, and personnel for evalu- 
ating and fostering that development, 

By far, the largest number of research studies falls into the third 
агеа. This probably to be expected since it is this area which deals 
directly with persons, who are the focal point of all education. 

If one were to try to identify any portion of one of these areas where 
the greatest progress in educational research has been made, he would 
probably settle finally upon the field of the basic skills. There is a 
tangibleness and stability to objectives in this field which have tended 
to serve as reference points for research over long periods. It was to 
the field of the basic skills that Rice, Thorndike, Stone, Courtis, „Judd, 
Freeman, and other pioneers in educational research first turned their 
attention, and in the ensuing years studies in this field have multiplied 
steadily, Improvement in basic skills is by common consent important 
at all school levels, and thus teachers have cooperated actively in re- 
search studies and have even carried on independent research of their 
Own. Since investigation of the basic skills has been attractive to the 
amateur research worker as well as to the specialist, studies in this 
broad field probably have a greater unevenness of experimental design 
technique, and treatment of the data than those in other areas of edu- 
Cational research. 

А second area of very extensive educational research is that c on- 
Cerned with the measurement of mental ability, achievement, interests, 
and personality. Particularly since the beginning of World War II, a 

ТБе number of measurement specialists with competent mathematical 
backgrounds and extensive statistical training have been developed, Thus 
T, however, many of these highly trained measurement experts seem 

to a considerable degree to be preoccupied with the perfection of sta- 
listical techniques of measurement and have, not yet brought their un- 
Usual training and ability to bear upon the b of fundamental educa- 
tional problems. This is not to say that thefpertection of stical 
techniques is unimportant, but rather to stress the point that a { 
means to an end, d ben 

The study of mental growth and development is a relate C ih 
Search where there has been noteworthy progress in comparison wi 
the situation half a century ago. The analysis and characterization of 
Individual pupils and school groups in terms of overall intelligence qn 
tients, linguistic and quantitative aptitude, or standard scores en х pro 
о 9f primary mental abilities utilizes a language much of which di 

^t even exist at the turn of the century. Š š Т 

There аге, ои many points of difference in the interpretation 

9f data on mental growth, and recently the whole concept of measuring 


Intelligence with non-culture-free instruments has been called into ques- 
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tion. If these instruments are named and employed according to what 
is probably their main use, the prediction of scholastic aptitude, there 
is probably less reason for concern over their culture-related character, 
Notwithstanding the multiplication of studies in these and other areas, 
comparatively few definite unqualified statements of fact can be made on. 
the basis of research. Most conclusions are guarded ones, stated in 
terms of probability. This is partly because it is the nature of the research 
personnel to be cautious; in fact, each research worker has anobliga- | 
tion to interpret his data cautiously and conservatively. But, in part, 
this tentativeness in conclusions is due to the nature of the material of 
educational research. When one is dealing with anything as сошрех аз | 
human personality--individually or en masse--seldom are defi nite, 
unqualified statements warranted. 


Some Characteristics and Needs of Educational Research 
=— = aracteristucs and Needs of Educational Research 


А large proportion of the research in education is done by graduate 
students working individually on comparatively narrow problems under 
the guidance of a faculty committee, These conditions are favorable to 
the training of a large number of young research workers, although it } 
would seem that comparatively few continue to be very productive after 
they complete their period of graduate study. The circumstances of re- 
Search by graduate students often lead to fragmentary studies, rather 
few of which are in themselves important for the findings they report. 

Not infrequently, however, when a large number of these small in- 
dividual studies concerning the same general problem are brought to- 
gether, analyzed, and summarized, significant general trends emerge. 
Thus, summaries of research, of which the AERA Review of Educa- 
tional Resear ch and the Gray summaries in'the field'of reading are 
exemplary, are as valuable and necessary to progress in education as 
the original studies are. 

Many questions in education can be answered with confidence only оп 
the basis of long-term, AM research. It has been usual to ар" 

e 


praise the affect of var nvironmental influences, or different in- 

M struct procedures, or remedial work of a particular design, ог 
Sitter iables on the basis of changes measured over short intervals. 
hex d the question of whether the change is permanent, or more 
іпрогіа һе question of whether anything is accomplished that would 
not in due course be accounted for by a normal growth process, is left 

unanswered. 

The solution of numerous problems with regard to the development 
of the individual calls for either individual research workers who show 
an indefatigable and single-minded devotion to the long continued pur- 
suit of a few specific problems with docile and patient subjects, or the 
conception and organization of research on a grand scale with financial 
support much more substantial than that now available. 
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Although many of the findings of educational research are tentative 

and uncertain, the potential values of research for school administra- 
tors and teachers are much greater than values now being realized. 
Many teachers have little or no krowledge of the research that has been 
done in their field and are unaware that there are practical findings that 
could be applied to their everyday work. There is a need for better pub- 
licity among school people with regard to educational research and for 
restating findings of research in nontechnical terms and in the language 
ofthe teacher. А step in this direction is being taken in the series of 
brief articles on research in different areas of education now being pub- 
lished by several members of the American Educational Research Asso- 
ciation in the Nation's Schools. 

But there is another aspect of the need to bring research more di- 
rectly into the classroom. There has been a tendency among research 
Workers themselves to regard research as something carried on under 
carefully controlled conditions by specially trained personnel, after 
which, it has been thought, the results could be transmitted to school 
personnel for reference and use in their work. In other words, re- 
search has often appeared to be something done for education rather 
than as a part of education. 

As Corey and others have urged in recent years, there is an insis~ 
tent need for the development throughout the schools of a conception of 
research, not as an independent set of techniques that can contribute 
to the teaching process, but as an integral part of that process. As 
research gradually becomes an aspect of everyday classroom practice 
With teachers themselves studying the effectiveness of their own pro- 
cedures, it loses in erudition and refinement of techniques but it ac - 
quires a dynamic character difficult to achieve when confined to the 
Work of the expert alone. s 


Important Areas of Future Research 

Turning from the practical application search to the everyday 
Work of the school, one may inquire in w! as of ейисәҝіопа 1 il 
Search is especially needed in order to contribute to knowle p^ 
to the solution of some of the fundamental problems that beseWeur 
ilization. These are necessarily determined in the light of x id : det 


While agreement on a comprehensive Set of basic premises" 
assumed, the relationship of certain broad values or objectives to 
human welfare probably would not be seriously debated by anyone. 

It seems self-evident that peace is to be preferred to war, health to ë 
Sickness, economic and vocational security to insecurity, enlightenmen 
to ignorance, and freedom of the individual to slavery, either economic 
9r political, either physical or mental. It would seem that those Кө 
Cesses by means of which peace, health, security, enlightenment, an 


PASAT 
individual freedom may be promoted are, next to the establishment of 
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a universal set of values, the most important areas of comprehensive 
research, 

It is suggested that the following kinds of research are among the 
many kinds that might be chosen as appropriate to these areas: 

1. Research designed to discover how the great mass of the eople 
in all countries may be brought to a sufficiently high level of political 
intelligence so that they do not easily fall under the control of a dic- 
tatorship that uses power ruthlessly and cynically for its own ends, 
Since the school must furnish the main environment for this kind of 
training, educational research is of primary importance here. 

2. Research directed toward the development of techni ues for im- 

roving health knowledge and practices, including techniques of appraisal. 
This includes mentalas wellas physical health. Thus far, research 
has made only a meager beginning in this nebulous area. 

3. Research in the long-term appraisal of techniques of individual 

uidance, particularly as applied to the vocations, In recent years, we | 
have developed a considerable group of techniques for the guidance of 
individuals. Our procedures might begin to take on some of the aspects 
of a science if we knew how effective they were in the vocational ad- 
justments of individuals after a period of years. Guidance of individuals 
toward vocational adjustment has great potentialities for the improve- 

| ment of human welfare, but we shall have little real knowledge of the 


worth of our instruments and techniques until large-scale, long-term 
research is undertaken in this field. 

4. Research directed toward the raising of the reading level and 
habits of the entire population. Notwithstanding the development of the 
radio and the rise of television, reading remains the primary vehicle 
of education. There cannot be an enlightened citizenship until еуегу- 
one above the definitely subnormal level learns to read with under- 
Standing, learns to weigh printed Statements and recognize propaganda, 
and learns to spend time reading and thinking about material concerned 
with important issues, There has been much research on reading in 
the United States, buta t deal of this research is fragmentary and 
inconclusive, It is sa Ó if there is another field where sustained 
researc. rally supporteli would pay off in such tangible dividends. 

Sieg О say, it is desirable for research projects in this area to 
deal not only with the reading of English but also with that of other 
languageffibincluding those of the Eastern World, ^ a 

5. Research designed to devise and validate procedures for creati 
real understanding and appreciation of democracy among the youth of 
Ше democratic countries. We are notoriously behind the totalitarian 
states in techniques of developing understanding of and enthusiasm for 
our way of life. Somehow we have fallen, or are in imminent danger b. 
of falling, victim to a vast hoax, We have allowed democracy to be push 
ed into a position where it is considered conservative and reactionary 
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while communism is raised to catch the imagination of youth through- 
out the world as the ultimate in liberalism. Nothing could be further 
from the truth, Democracy, the idea of the maximum of individual 
freedom consistent with the orderly functioning of an organized Society, 
is the most liberal, the most radical, idea yet conceived onthis planet. 
Less than two hundred years ago, the radical and liberal character of 
democracy was understood much better than it is now. The idea of 

* democracy has lost much of its drive. Somehow processes must be dis- 
covered for reviving its dynamic character. This is a goal to challenge 
the best that research has to offer. 


The Research Attitude and the Struggle for World Order 


The processes of research are slow and painstaking, particularly in 
the social sciences--and the findings are oftentimes disappointing ly 
inconclusive. Even a single research project may require years, and 
the accumulation of tested knowledge as study is added to study inany 
area, calls for scholarly endeavor through decades, generations, and 
even centuries, 

In a social order stable over a long period, the slow working of re- 
Search in the social sciences may be irksome to persons of impatient 
temperament, but in the normal course of events its contributions to 
human betterment probably cannot be seriously questioned. | 

In periods of great urgency-~in times of worldwide turmoil andgreat 
national peril--there may be a considerable degree of doubtand confusion 
Concerning the worth of research in education or any social science, 
even among the research workers themselves. The same long-term 
problems exist, andthese may be closer to ultimate reality than any 
immediate problem, but beside crucial questions of group and indi- 
vidual survival in an armed world they are likely to seem at times ac- 
ademic even to their most ardent exponents. 

The research worker in education looking at the troubled world to- | 


Say is likely either to retreat into his own ute research studies or 
to experience considerable frustation as h iders the question, Р 
"What сап І do? How сап І use my trainifig, experience, ] an 

t 


techniques in this pressing emergency ??’ 

Among the posible SRI that individual research workers т 
give to this question there is one that would seem to have че 
ү licability. Each person engaged in s can constantly strive to 

Oster and to spread the research attitude. 

In a world aberdeen is a carefully nurtured art and science, 
Where the Sly and deft technique of the considered lie is probably п 
most potent modern we: n, not excluding the atomic bomb, its anti 
dote, the attitude accompanying the relentless search for truth, acquires 
Political importance. So, regardless of the findings of research, the 


| 
I 
I 
| 
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very process of research and the attitude accompanying that process 
are potentially a powerful force. The indoctrination of many individuals 
with that attitude could help materially in giving our people that intel- 
lectual and moral stamina essential for survival, 


Summary 


In summary, I have tried to say that the history of educational re- 
search is comparatively so brief that we are yet in the formative stage 
of a relatively new science; that there are no clearcut boundaries to ed- | 
ucational research but that it overlaps with several other fields, in- 
cluding medicine, law, accounting, social case work, and especially 
psychology; that it is conceivable that research may eventually be able 
to contribute to the determination of values or objectives but that at 
present research is formulated on the basis of values subjectively de- 
termined; that most educational research may be divided into three 
broad areas: social foundations, administrative, physical, and material 
matters, and human development and means of influencing it; that re- 
Search on basic skills has been comparatively extensive and fruitful; 
that most conclusions in educational research are tentative, that thus 
far a large part of educational research is fragmentary and that there 
15 a constant and pressing need for comprehensive, long-term research; 
that greater use of educational research among administrators and 
teachers needs to be fostered through summaries and nontechnical in- 
terpretations; that а conception of educational research as an integral 
part of the teaching process deserves much wider acceptance; that 
important areas for future research are the development of a higher 
level of political intelligence, the promotion of physical and mental 
health--knowledge and practice, the appraisal of techniques of individ- 
ual guidance, the improvement of reading level and practices as а 
factor in an enlightened citizenship, and the development of more effec- 
tive procedures for creating an understanding and appreciation of 
democracy; and, fiat ed the development and extension among 


greater nyers of people*ef a research attitude--an attitude of search 
rtr can be a powerful force making for Stability and reason та 
[s world. : 


(P 


THE RESEARCH PROGRAM OF THE ILLINOIS 
CURRICULUM PROGRAM 


ERIC H. JOHNSON, Illinois Curriculum Program 
CHARLES W. SANFORD, University of Illinois 
HAROLD C. HAND, University of Illinois 


Introduction 


THE ILLINOIS Curriculum Program (ICP) is based on a thorough- 
going recognition of the fact that durable improvements in localpublic 
Schools can be made only when the forces which support these im- 
provements are local in character. The ICP is committed to the 
proposition that the public schools belong to the people. It actively 
endeavors not only to maintain but also to strengthen the time-hon- 
ored tradition of local lay control of public education. 

There is, thus, an underlying belief on the basis of which the ICP 
Was designed and put into operation in 1947. This belief holds that 
enduring improvements will be made in public schools when, and only 
When;the people understand the problems which confront their schools 
and, with the direction furnished by specific basic information re - 
garding the local situation, participate with specialists in wor king 
out sensible solutions to these problems. The central purpose of the 
ICP is to help local citizens, both lay and professional, to help them- 
Selves in the important business of improving their schools. The re- 
Search program of the ICP is, therefore, focused upon giving assis- 
tance to local communities in developing understanding regarding 
School problems, making research procedures available whereby basic 
information regarding the schools may be discovered, and making 
Special consultant help available to assist in working out sensible 
local solutions to curriculum problems. 

It is virtually impossible to separate thi 
from the total structure within which it opgfates. A brie 
. Of the Sponsorship, the purposes, and the activities of the 

necessary to outline the framework within which the resear 
Bram operates , Q š 

The ICP is officially sponsored by the Office of the Stat регіп- 
tendent of Public Instruction. The Program, therefore, operates un- 
der the auspices of the one agency that is most inclusively related to 
АП of the schools of the state, regardless of level or support. The 
first purpose of the ICP has been to coordinate, under this sponsor- 
Ship опа Statewide level and on a local school level, all of the persons 
9r groups who are, or who should be, interested in the school up 
Шип. Ora state level, persons and groups have been effectively or 
&anized into a Steering Committee which includes representatives from 


search program of ICP 
[sie scription 
стат is 

Um 


7 


| ha. to 
_ all schools in the state publications are distributed without c rge 
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The ICP has sponsored local Studies which are basic to curric- 
culum revision. These Studies have been concerned with the holding 
power of the schools, the extent and character of extra-class parti- 
follow-up of grad- 
and local area con* 


a state and a regional basis have been conducted 
which have been attended by teachers, administrators, and lay citizens. 
These workshops have provided opportunities for these persons to 


meet together and, with the assistance of resource persons from high- 
r institutions and Írom the Office of the Superintendent of Public In- 
truction, to work toward the solution of common problems. 
Publications have been issued which have been concerned with man- 
uals for basi 


local basic studies, with the principal findings of 
з bu orga? and with general curriculum materials for use at 


The ICP has also endeavored to establish improved relations hips 
between the secondary sc And higher institutions. This work 
has been the modification of college entrance 
п accordance with the kinds of competencies which are 


ondary school graduates for college success. 
here will be directed exclusively to these studies 


n designated as being basic to curriculum revision. AS 
, activities cannot be isolated 


The Program 


The fundamental assumption of the ICP that enduring improvements 
in the public schools should and will come about as the result of the 
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work of teachers, administrators, and lay citizens in local commu- 
Unities has been a very important factor in the design of those studies ` 
basic to curriculum revision which are popularly known as ‘‘basic 
Studies. '' Another fundamental assumption, that the public schools 
exist to serve all of the children of all of the people, has likewise 
Played an important role, A consideration of these two assumptions 

in combination points immediately to the most vital piece of imform= 
Atlon a local community needs in order to examine the program of 

the school. To initiate a curriculum study program at the local level, 
factual information needs to be available regarding the holding power 


Wraduation all the youth of the community, И all of the youth of the 
Community are not enrolled in the secondary school, specific inform= 
tion is needed regarding such questions as how many and what types 
Of youngsters are failing to enroll, how many who do enroll remain 
In school to graduation, and what kinds of students typically drop out 
before graduation. The holding power study was deve! to make 
Wailable to local schools the techniques and the Ing! посева - 
Ary to secure this information, А how-to-do-it manual! for conduct- 
the holding power study was published and made available at no 
Charge to all secondary schools in Ilinois so that any local commu 


are 
© provide this impetus, The second point is that the data “why” 
у if they stimulate a local group to hypothesize nan koló- 
Particular situation exists, Securing 


Allen, Charles K, Лох sa ма Зда ми н Шан, u Dli- 
Series A, No, 51, 11110049 


etin No, 3, Office of the Superintendent ef Public Inetrectiqn, 
Springfield, Illinois, May, 1949. 
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were dissatisfied with their school achievement; (2) they had more or 
less complex аз problems; and (3) they were from the lower ec- 
onomic levels. ^ The initial characteristic appeared to be associated ` 
with the curricular offerings of the school. Through curriculum-im= 
proving projects conducted with the assistance of specialists from 
higher institutions, attempts were made to reconstruct a number of 
the existing courses so that they were more nearly consistent with 
the needs and goals of students with lower achievement records. 
The existence of the second characteristic indicated that the guid: 
ance services of the school needed to be examined. The ICP study 
concerned with guidance services was utilized at this point to exami 
the guidance program. This study had been developed and a how-to-- 
do-it manual? distributed to enable local schools to study their own 
programs from the standpoint of how well they were meeting the need 
and interests of the total student body. Data derived from this stu 
were utilized to guide the revitalization of the local guidance progra nn 
The third characteristic suggested that somewhere within the ` 
supposedly free public secondary school there might be costs of such ` 
a magnitude as to lead some students to drop out of school. А third — 
basic study was used to test this hypothesis - the study of hidden tu- 
ition costs, This study enabled the school to discover what it costs 
the student to take each' course and to participate in the activities of 
the school. As a consequence of the study dealing with hidden tuition ` 
costs, steps were taken to alleviate excessive costs and to place 
virtually all of the activities on the free list. Ina recent check-up 
(1952-1953 school year) it was found that the holding power of the 
School had increased to 82 per cent. Still another hypothesis as to Я 
why students were dropping out of school was suggested by the data р 
of the holding power study; namely, that these youngsters were being 
excluded from the highly valued extra-class activities of the school. 
A basic study was developed which would enable any local school , 
through the application L^ dou and materials made available 
29 = 


Gai Charles W., and others, The Story in Nineteen Schools, Cir- 
ine ries А, No. 51, Illinois Secondary School Curriculum Program 
No. 10, Office of the Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
4, Illinois, September, 1950, p. 10 


5. Lovelass, Harry D., How to Conduct the Study of the Guidance Serv- 
ices of the School, Üircular Series A, No. 51, Illinois Secondary | 
School Curriculum Program Bulletin No. 6, Office of the Superinten- 
dent of Public Instruction, Springfield, Illinois. May, 1949. 


4. Hand, Harold C., How to Conduct the Hidden Tuition Costs Study. 
Circular Series А, No, 51, Illinois Secondary School Curriculum Pro- 
gram Bulletin No. 4, Office of the Superintendent of Public Instruo- 
ion, Springfield, Illinois. May, 1949, 
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in a how-to-do-it manual, 5 to secure data bearing on this particular 
hypothesis. The information in this instance, as in all other basic 
studies, would be useful only as it served the local school in doing 
something about its own situation. 

The follow-up study of the ICP utilized as its beginning point the 
data yielded by a poll of recent graduates, school patrons, teachers, 
and pupils in respect to their opinions as to what the school program 
as a whole should be doing to help meet the life needs of its students. 
This study too, was an outgrowth of one of the findings of the holding 
power study; namely, that nearly 80 per cent of the Illinois youth who 
dropped out of school appeared to have done so because they were not 
Sufficiently persuaded of the value of their school subjects to. give 
their best efforts to them. б Obviously, if these youth were to be kept 
in school beyond the legal school-leaving age, the subjects ta ught 
would have to be more visibly related to the life problems which they 
and their parents believed to be important. This at once raised the 
question as to what these life problems are. 115 this question which 
the materials of the follow-up study were designed to help local pat- 
rons, pupils, and teachers answer for themselves. 

Instruments were developed which, when administered to гесе nt 
graduates, teachers, patrons, and students in the local community, 
would give an estimate of the prevailing climate of opinion with re- 
ference to the life problems of youth which should be met through the 
Schoolprogram. Аз noted above the data derived from these instru- 
ments are not considered the end result of the study. Rather, they 
ате utilized as starting points for local discussions of ways in which 
the curriculum of the school could prepare students to meet life prob- 
lems more successfully. 

For example, at a certain high si 
derived from Ode ua the follow-up study were used as the basis 
for a series of meetings attended by school patrons. The implications 
Of the data for the local program were ben. a] gaps in the total 
learning experiences of students were des ed, hypotheges were 
formulated regarding why particular situations existed, af 
long-range plans were developed which were designed to im 
local program. 


chool in northern Illinois the data 


5. Hand, Harold C., How to e Participation in. Bx - 
tivities Study. Circular Series A, No. 51, Illinois Secondary School 
Curriculum Program Bulletin №. 5, Office of the Superintenden 
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The instruments for conducting this basic study are included ina 
how-to-do-it manual which is made available to all Illinois schools. 7 

As а direct outgrowth of the follow-up study, a series of action 
projects which have been designated as local area consensus studies, 
were developed. These studies are concerned, as is the follow-up 
study, with the purposes of the school. They are specific, however, 
with reference to the purposes of each one of the subject and service 
areas of the school. 

Each one of these studies is designed to assist a representative 
panel of teachers, patrons, and students in any local community to do 
the following three things: 

1. To come to an agreement as to what patrons, teachers, and stu- 
dents think the local school should be doing in the area under cori 
sideration; 

2. To come to an agreement as to what patrons, teachers, and stu- 
dents think the local school is and is not doing in the area under 
consideration; and 

3. To work out a locally-agreed-upon plan for doing a better job 
in those specific aspects of the school's program that appear to 
be in need of improvement. 


The materials which are used to accomplish these purposes in any 
local school were developed by the ICP and are made available in 
quantity and at no cost to local schools. The development of materials 
for use in each one of the various subject and service areas (there will 
be approximately 22 of these when all of them are completed) consti- 
tutes a separate research project. It is necessary in each insta nce 
to develop a statement of the purposes which would, if fully implemen- 
ted, lead to an outstanding program in the area under consideration. 
In most instances two people, one a specialist in subject matter and 
the other with a broad background in general education, are given the 
primary responsibility бою the statement of purposes. They 

дуу a panel coYhposed of public school teachers, an admin- 
or more representatives from the Office of the Super- 
Public Instruction, specialists from higher institutions, 
esentatives of lay groups. The instruments which are 
yrom the statement of purposes are used in communities aS 
point for discussions by laymen and teachers regarding the 
ty of these purposes for the local program. They are used, 
too, to locate those specific aspects of the local program whichappear 


7. Henderson, K.B., and Goerwitz, J.E., Hoy to Conduct the Follow-Up 
Syudy. Circular-Series А, No. 51, Illinois Secondary School Ourric- 
ulum Program Bulletin No. 11, Office of the Superintendent of Public 
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to be in need of improvement. Finally, planning aids are made avail- 
able to local schools to assist them in the development of their plans 
for improving whatever it is that they decide needs to be improved. 
The study which is concerned with the role of the school in the safe- 
guarding of national security was developed to make materials avail- 
able which might be helpful to schools in time of national emergency. 
This statewide study, involving over 2,500 lay and professional citi- 
zens of the state, resulted in a statement which identified the requi- 
Sites for national security and made concrete recommendations con- 
cerning what the elementary and secondary schools should do to meet 
these requirements.9 These recommendations have been widely con- 
sidered by elementary and secondary school faculties, school boards, * 
and parent-teacher groups. Through local discussion groups these 
recommendations have been examined for clues to the strengthening 
of the program of the local school. 


Summary 


This description of the research program of the ICP illustrates the 
interrelatedness of the total undertaking. The basic studies were dev~ 
eloped and are utilized in order to enable local communities to dis - 
cover for themselves what problems they are confronting. Curric- 
ulum-development projects evolve out of these problems at the local 
level. Workshops and publications are used to assist local schools in 
carrying on these curriculum-development projects. ^ 

The research program of the ICP is best characterized as empha. 
Sizing action research. Atallstages in the development and operation 
of the program the involvement of local citizens, both lay and рш 
€ssional, is stressed. The purposes of this program are to deve m 
à wide understanding within the local community regarding the prol 
lems faced by the school and a broad basis of agreement dci 
Plans for improving the local program. Thé¥process does not stop 
With the discovery of basic local informatior But is initiate 
- Point. The real purpose of the research program 15 to sec | 
formation that is needed to refine and accelerate the process 
Proving the schools. В 
. The total program follows the most logical pattern ot ; 
improvement. Tt involves the steps of determining who is beihé ea 
ed by the schools, what is going on, what is needed, and how nee 
Improvements may be brought about. 
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ACTION RESEARCH IN EDUCATION * 


STEPHEN M. COREY 
Teachers College, 
Columbia University 


ACTION RESEARCH in education is research undertaken by prac- 
titioners in order that they may improve their practices. The people 
who actually teach children or supervise teachers or administer school 
Systems attempt to solve their practical problems by using the methods 
of science. They accumulate evidence to define their problems more 
Sharply. They draw upon all of the experience available to them as a 
Source for action hypotheses that give promise of enabling them to 
ameliorate or eliminate the practical difficulties of their day by day 
Work. They test out these promising procedures on the job, and 
again accumulate the best evidence they can of their effectiveness. 

They try to generalize as carefully as possible in order that their 
` research will contribute to the solution of future problems or the 
elimination of future difficulties that they face in their teaching or 

Supervision or administration. (1, 7. 17. 19. 20) 

The practice of conducting research in order to improve decisions 
and practices that have to do with practical educational activities is 
ПОЇ new. The term “action research’’, however, is relatively recent 
(2), and was first used by Collier (3), and Lewin and his students (10, 

l.) Action research means much the same thing as “operational re- 
Search, ’? which was the name applied to a type of inquiry undertaken 
by various planning groups during the second World War (4). In edu- 
cation a great deal of the work done by the evaluation staff of the 

Eight Year Study is closely analogous to action research (16). Her- 
Tick (8) was referring to the same kind of inquiry when he des D 
Advantages of cooperative curriculum studies over Curricu: z 

veys, The ма ет summary of Taba and assoftates (18) of the work 
of the intergroup education project of the American Counci 
cation describes numerous action research studies of interp 
Telations, 

One of the psychological values in action research is Ша 
Ple who must, by the very nature of their professional respo 
learn to improve their practices are the ones who engage in t 
Séarch to learn what represents improvement. They, rather than 


"This article summarizes a longer statement by the same author 
entitled Ас г o; 

which will be published by the Teachers College 
y 

tions, есь College, Columbia University, New York, N.Y. 
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someone else, try out new and seemingly more promising ways of 
teaching or supervising or administering, and they study the conseq- 
uences. 

There are two alternatives to action research as a method of im- 
proving educational practices. One is a procedure that most of us 
commonly resort to as we try to do our own jobs more adequately. 
Under the pressures of our work, we are disposed to change, if at 
all, on the basis of subjective impressions as to what our problems 
are. And with a minimum of emphasis on reality testing or the accu- 
mulation of relatively objective evidence, we form judgments about 
the consequences of our attempted improvements (6). As Lundberg 
has said, **... the scientific mode of thought is very recent in human 
affairs,...is practiced by only a small percentage of our own gener- 
ation, and. ..is uncongenial to a large number of other wise ad mir- 
able people. ’’ (12, p. 13) 

The second alternative to action research is to ask the profession- 
al educational investigator to study our problems and to tell us what 
to do. There are two basic difficulties with this alternative. In the 
first place, the professional investigator can never study our prob- 
lems in any strict sense. They are unique to the situations in which 
we are working, and we ourselves are part of the problem. А second 
limitation is that even when the recommendations make sense to us 
as we read them, we have great difficulty getting these recommend- 
ations into our behavior patterns (15, p. 53). We find it relatively 
easy to talk a better type of teaching or supervising or administering 
as a consequence of reading or hearing what others say that we should 
do. But there is a vast difference between this modification in our 
vocabularies and any substantial modification in the way we behave. 
An integral part of action research is our.actual practice of the рго- 
cedures that give a priori promise of enabling us to cope more effect- 
ively with our professional problems. 

Probably the major difference between action research and the 
more traditional type ofg@iucational research has to do with the mo~ 
tivation ое investigators. In fundamental research, the basic mo- 

icu he conduct an inquiry that will result in generalizations of 
icability. Ina real sense, the traditional educational re- 
motivated by his desire to arrive at the truth. If he is 
Yhd circumspect this truth is usually reported in relation 
aya conceptions about probability. But to the degree that the 
investigation results in generalizations of the widest applicability, 
it is considered to be excellent research. 

In considerable contrast to this kind of motivation, those who en- 
gage in action research, as has been said, are conducting their in- 
quiries primarily because they wish to improve their own practices. 
Action research is conducted in the heat of combat, so to speak. It 
is conducted by teachers or supervisors or administrators in order 
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that they may have evidence as to whether or not they are accomp- 
lishing the things that they hope to accomplish. 

The difference in investigational methodology between traditional 
research and action research are minor. Each type of investigator 
attempts to define the problem being studied with precision, to de- 
| rive his hypotheses from as rich a background of information relat- 
ed to the problem as possible, to design an inquiry in such a way as 
to result in a genuine test of the hypothesis, to use facts or evidence 
throughout the research procedure rather than subjective impression, 
and to generalize cautiously and tentatively from the evidence col- 
lected, The situational circumstances under which the traditional 
investigator or action researcher carries out this process of in- 
quiry, however, may differ appreciably. By various techniques the 
traditional investigator in education tries to exercise control over a 
Situation so that many of the variables involved in real life teaching 
ог supervising or administrating are ruled out by definition or by 
| laboratory control. This practice results in a more definitive test 
of the stated hypotheses. But this precision is gained with a com- 
| Parable loss in applicability of findings. People who conduct action 

Tesearch conduct their inquiries in the complicated psycho-sociolog- 
iral climate of on-going school activities. Because of the multiplic- 
ity of variables involved in these real situations, the action research 
| inquiry is often lacking in precision, but in compensation it is real- 

istic, The results have meaning for practice because they are a con- 
| Sequence of inquiry under life-like circumstances. 

Whether the research be traditional or action oriented, its quality 
must be viewed in relative terms. It is possible to progress by small 
increments of improvements in procedure from the casual and im- 

| Pressionistie method that most of us use to cope with our practical 
ficulties to a methodology which is rather scrupulously scientific 

б). In the degree that we are able to incorporate these increments 

of improvement in our action research method , we can have 
| Ncreasing confidence in the inference and generdlizations 
| "aw from our research data. А 
These improvements in method of inquiry can characterize 


llculties and a willingness to take the chances ; 
wlved in о. This commitment to the method E sci- 
nite is more apt to result from the persuasion of events than ^od 
Persuasion of other men. In the last analysis, it must be " M 
оге dependable consequences-of scientific problem solving tha 


| 
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argue most strongly for thismethod oí coping with prac- 
tical problems. These consequences are available for evaluation 
only when the scientific method is used. The best way to learn how 
to conduct action research, as well as the values it possesses, is 
to try it. 

Action research in the field of education need not involve the co- 
operative activities of a number of people, but in most instances that 
is highly desirable, The reason is that a great many of the improve- 
ments that need to be made in teaching or supervising or adminis- 
tration eannot be brought about unless a number of people modify their 
perceptions and their practices and their points of view (14). Because 
this is the case, as many as possible of the people who will be af- 
fected by attempts to better a difficult situation should be involved 
in the action research on which the attempts are based. The coop- 
erative efforts of all of these people will tend to result in better prob- 
lem definition, a more realistic consideration of the numerous pos- 
sible action hypotheses, easier translating of these hypotheses into 
action, and a more adequate understanding of the meaning of the evi~ 
dence that is procured to test them (9). 

Making action research cooperative in the above sense introduces 
all of the complications that are involved in group work. In few areas 
of human activity have precedents become more firmly entrenched. 
They have even been codified in manuals of rules of order 
for group meetings. For cooperative action research to be maxi- 
mally effective, members of the working group must feel free to 
to introduce modifications in their methods of procedure (13). Their 
ways of working must be appropriate to the job they are working оп, 
and they must have numerous opportunities to try out and evaluate 
group procedures that give promise of increasing productivity. 1 

If the quality of the methods now being employed by teachers and | 
supervisors and administrators to improve their practices are to be 
bettered, there must be considerable change in the working епуігоп- 
ment and atmosphere (fi most school systems. Whether or not these 
1 Бе effected, whether or not conditions will be establish- 

e conducive to action research as a method of improvement, | 
[e rgely on things that the status leader is in the best position 
wblish (5). It is the school superintendents, principals, and — 
rs who can do most to make it possible for school people to 

1 Jd discuss their own professional limitations, to hypothesize 
creatively and insightfully, to have the facilities and consultative help 
that are needed if these seemingly promising innovations are to be 
identified and put into practice, to get the best possible evidence OD | 
the consequences of these changes, and to derive from this evidence 
generalizations that are sound and provide helpful guides to future 
behavior. 
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There is considerable reason for believing that research method- 
ology will not begin to have the influence on American education that 
it might have until thousands of teachers, administrators, supervisors, 
and school patrons make more frequent use of the methods of science 
as they cope with their own practical problems. In the last analysis, 
| action research in education is no more than attempting to solve prac- 
tical school problems by using research methods. 
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A PROPOSED TECHNIQUE FOR THE ANALYSIS 
OF DROP-OUTS AT A STATE COLLEGE 


GRANVILLE B. JOHNSON, JR. 
Emory University, Georgia 


IT IS of fundamental importance that a college fulfill the many needs 
of its students. Probably the most valid criterion of its success in 
this direction is the tendency for those students who begina course 
of study to continue it through to its completion. 

The present study was made to develop a method for ascertaining 
the degree of success which a particular state college had in attracting 
its freshmen students for a second year as sophomores, and to gain 
insight into ways of increasing this success, At the present time the 
problem is of particular importance because of decreased enrollment 
in many colleges, and it is felt that this proposed method may be of 
value to counsellors in other educational institutions where s imilar 
problems exist. 


Problem. 


The present investigation was carried out to develop a method sig- 
nificant to counsellors for ascertaining: (1) the seriousness of the prob- 
lem of drop-outs at a particular educational institution, and (2) both 
Subjecti vely and objectively the reasons for drop-outs after the fresh- 
màn year. | 


Subjects and materials 


Subjects: The subjects were a representative sample of 1946 fresh- 
men attending the state college in 1949 as SN and a like sam 
ple of freshmen who di d not return after the breshman ye 


Tests: American Council on Education ОИС e 
1947 edition; Iowa Silent Reading Test, Form A.M. ; ant 
Test of Personality. 


uestionnaires 


l. A questionnaire was sent to a representative sample of freshman 
Students who did not return as sophomores to ascertain the reasons 
lor drop-out, 
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2. A questionnaire was sent to a representative sample of colleges as 
similar as possible to the state college to find what percent of their 
freshman class did not return as sophomores. 


Method of procedure 
Extent of problems 


1. The following percentages of freshmen were established. 

a. The total of those who did not return to the state college 
the next year. 

b. Men who did not return to the college the next year. 

c. Women who did not return to the college the next year. 

d. Anglos who did not return to college the next year. 

e. Spanish who did not return to the college the next year. 
А representativesample of the total was made which con- 
stituted the experimental group. 

2. A questionnaire was devised and sent to 27 colleges of sim- 
ilar aim, size, background, within a radius as small as 
possible. 

The total drop-outs for the same period of the 17 schools re- 
turning questionnaires were compared with the drop-outs at 
the state college. | 


Subjective analysis 


A questionnaire was sent to 50% of the freshman who did not return 
to the college the next year. Of the 125 questionnaires sent out, 44 Wer? | 
answered and returned. From this sample, the subjective analysis i 
was made. | 

| 


Objective analysis 


ons M the freshmen remaining and the freshmen who 
urn were made on the following criteria: 

n Council on Education Psychological Examination (quanti- 

d linguistic scores). 

? nt Reading Test. t) | 
ЖК Tda Test of Personality (Self adjustment and social adjustment 
1-29 ош ауегаре. 


Results [ 


Extent of problem 
Table I represents a breakdown of the college drop-outs from the 


TABLE I 
PERCENTAGE OF FRESHMEN WHO DID NOT RETURN TO THE COL- 
LEGE THE NEXT YEAR 


Total Men Women Anglos Spanish 


Total Freshmen 231 158 79 201 28 

Freshmen drop-outs 162 109 53 135 22 

% Freshmen drop-outs 68 69 67 67 79 

С.В. Insig. 1. 65(. 10) 
G 
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table that the difference between men and women is insignificant. 
Twelve percent (6% men and 15% women) of the freshman class of 237 
students were bilingual Spanish students. 3.4/5 were neither Anglo 
nor Spanish. Since 67% of the freshmen Anglos did not return to the 
college the next year, and 79% of the freshman Spanish did not return 
(significance of the difference at . 10 level) there is justification to con- 
clude that counseling is not as effective for Spanish freshmen as for 
Anglo. This might be the result of the invalid reflective ability of the 
Anglo tests on individuals steeped primarily in the Spanish culture. 
The counsellor, too, may not be as skillful in coping with the personal 
and social problems of individuals from ethnic groups dissimilar to his 
own. 

Of the 27 questionnaires sent to the various colleges, 17 were re- 
turned. The following table (Table II) depicts the significant data re- 
garding them. 


TABLE II 
ANALYSIS OF PERCENT OF DROP-OUTS IN 17 SELECTED COLLEGES* 


Range M OM Mdn 
12-55 33. 95 2.8 30. 13 11.22 1.98 


Analysis of these data reveals great diversity in the incidence of 
freshman drop-outs in the colleges which returned the questionnaire. 
If the sample of colleges may be considered typical (and there may be 
some doubt as to the validity of this presumption*) the college under 
consideration is on the 99th percentile of freshman drop-outs for the 
year considered. 

With reference to the foregoing data, it may be concluded that the 
freshman drop-out rate was abnormally high at the college and that 
this repr ted a real@roblem. 


*cquestionnaires sent to the freshman students who did not 
‘ de college represented approximately 50% (random sample 


turned. ° пеге is a possibility that this sample was a selected one and" 
the following results, shown in Table III, must r з interpreted with this, 
in mind. 


*This pay not be а representative sample because the ten which did not 
answer may have had subjective reasons for not doing во. 


group. Forty-four of these questionnaires (35%) were ге = | 


TABLE III 


RESULTS OF QUESTIONNAIRE ANSWERED BY 44 FRESHMEN STU- 
DENTS WHO DID NOT RETURN TO THE COLLEGE THE FOLLOWING 


YEAR 


Reason for drop-out 
1. Financial difficulty 
2. Dissatisfaction with college 
a. Curriculum 
b. Instruction 
. €. Administration 
3. Personality adjustment difficulty 
4. Marriage 
5. Personal or family problems 
6. IlÍdess 


7. Difficulty in meeting academic standards 
8. Climate 


9. Miscellaneous reasons 


Percent 
25 


20 


=з єл t9 —4 O OQ) = WN 


NOSNHOL 


988 
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It may be noted from the table that the primary reasons elicited 
from the non-returning freshmen were financial and dissatisfaction 
with the curriculum at the college. 

A high percent of the drop-out's reasons could be corrected by a 
counseling program which would assist the students in making academ- 
ie, financial, personal and social adjustments, particularly during his 
first semester at the college. 


Objecti ve analysis 


An analysis of the four groups under consideration (men who stayed, 
men who left; women who stayed and women who left), reveals so me 
rather interesting deviations in the six areas considered: (1) American 
Council on Education Psychological Examination (Quantitative score) 
(2) American Council оп Education Psychological Examination (Lin- 
guistic score), (3) Iowa Silent Reading, (4) California Test of Person- 
ality (Social Adjustment), (5) California Test of Personality (Self ad- 
justment), (6) Grade point average. The following conclusions were 
drawn with reference to these group differences: 


Men who stayed and men who left: 


The only statistically significant difference between men who stayed 
and men who left was to be f ound in th» grade point average (. 01). 
Approaching significance (.20) was social adjustment. These differ- 
ences indicate that the men students who remained at the college had 
а superior grade point average and a tendency toward higher social in- 
tegration than the men who did not return, 

Women who stayed and women who left: 

The most significant difference in this group was manifested on the 
Iowa Silent Reading (.02). Social adjustment and grade point average 
showed some tendency tgwvard significance (. 30). These differences 
would tenga indicate that those women who remained at the college 

6 r readers, were better adjusted socially, and got better 
ing their first year than those women who did not continue 


7 


š $ no statistically significant difference between the men 
“4441, $0 and the women who remained. The social adjustment of 
the wi 5 however, most nearly approached significance over the 
men (.05). The women who remained also manifested greater self ad- 
justment and reading ability than the men (. 10). 
Men who left and women who left: : 
Altbough the inen tended toward superiority in quantitative ability 


| 
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(.10) and the women manifested superior social and self adjustment 
(.10), there were no significant differences in the areas considered 
between men who left and women who left. Evidently they possessed 
similar aptitudes, abilities, and performance. 


Conclusion 


It is possible to. conclude from an analysis of the foregoing data 
that a high percent of the reasons for drop-outs could be corrected by 
a counseling program which would assist the student in making academ: 
ic, financial, personal and social adjustments particularly during his 
first semester at the college. 

Adjustment would be facilitated in probably more than just the aca- 
demic area through the inclusion of a course in remedial reading. 

Emphasis on the acquisition of insight into the specific proble ms 
and characteristics of minority groups would assist the counsellor in 
making more effective predictions when dealing with individuals from 
these groups. 


| THE VALIDITY OF THE CHOICE OF FRIENDS-- 
METHOD OF MEASURING SOCIAL ADJUSTMENT 


WILLIAM H. FOX, Indiana University 
DAVID SEGEL, Federal Security Agency 


j THE RESULTS of an over-all study of youth 14 and 17 years old (1)* 

raised some doubt as to the value of the Moreno type (2) of socialrating 
аз an indicator of socialization or social adjustment. А hypothesis e- 
volved from this study was that results of sociometric ratings of this 
type have little relationship to favorable social development in youth. 
This hypothesis is contrary to the present belief and practice of edu- 
cators and psychologists. 

The validity of the Moreno type of social rating was accepted largely 
Оп the basis of what might be called a case of “face” validity. That is, 
it was reasoned that the person or child who was chosen as a friend by 
а large number of persons or children was therefore socially accept- 
able and, consequently, socially adjusted, It is this assumption of re~ 
lationship which is here questioned. 

The problem therefore resolved itself into analyzing results of. re~ 
Search studies bearing on the problem and adding such data as could be 
obtained through more intensive work of the over-all study mentione d 
above, It was found that the results could be presented in four cate- 
Bories as follows: 


А. Studies the results of which show no relationship between the 
Besides the Moreno 


choice type of rating and other factors in youth. 

type sociometric rating, there were mental health scores, 1 averages 
of school marks, and several intellectual trait scores from the Diff- 
erential Aptitude Tests that were available onthe same gr 
over-all study referred to.2 The correlation coefficients 
Strength of these relationships are given in Tables I and П. 


+; 
Numbers refer to numbered references in the bilbiography. 


l. Published by the California Test Bureau, 5916 Hollywood! S ca | 


Angeles, California. 


г. 
á Publishea by the Psychological Corporation, 522 Fifth Avenue, New 


ork, New York, 
c 
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TABLE I 
RELATIONSHIPS AMONG SOCIAL ACCEPTANCE RATINGS, MENTAL 


HEALTH SCORES, AND HIGH SCHOOL MARES 
(72 Fourteen-year-old Boys) 


orre 


Qualities correlated Coefficient 
Social acceptance and mental health 4.20* | 
Social acceptance and high school marks 4.28* 
High School marks and mental health +.55** 


*Significant at the 5 per cent level, 
**Significant at the 1 per cent level. 


TABLE II 
RELATION OF SOCIAL ACCEPTANCE RATINGS, MENTAL HEALTH ` 
SCORES, AND HIGH SCHOOL MARKS WITH CERTAIN SUB-TEST 
SCORES OF THE DIFFERENTIAL APTITUDE TEST 


(72 Fourteen-year-old Boys) 
—csx—— OÍ 


i ith 
Sub-areas of CUM Correlation wi un 
differential a | 
i Social Mental Schoo! 
aptitude tests е iere Maris 
Language usage--sentenoe —— — .04 are 


Abstract reasoning .07 .24* .49" | 
Space relations .08 .07 30“ | 
Numerical reasoning g .08 .28** .51** | 
Mechani reasoning 

Cleri peed and accuracy 
soning 


Е e 5 per cent level. 
t the 1 per cent level. 
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* 


The results show that mental health as here measured is related 
positively to school success and scores on certain intellectual traits 
which were available, but that the social ratings used have little or no 
relationship with these factors and with mental health as here measured. 
Goshorn (3) presents data from 533 high school students showing lack of 
relationship between this type of rating and Kuder Interest scores, while 
Greenblatt (4), using 32 girls and 33 boys in two seventh-grade classes, 
found no relation between a pupil's acceptance scores and mental health 
Status and little or no relation between pupils' social acceptance scores 
and mental age. 


B. Studies the results of which show positive relationship with other 
factors in youth, Several studies, such as those of Blanchard (5), Fur- 

| fey (6), Seagoe (7) and Austin and Thompson (8), show that propinquity, 

i.e., accessibility for social intercourse, is fairly closely related to 

Social acceptance scores. Austin and Thompson found that the most fre- 

quent reason given by children for making changes in friends was be- 

cause of ‘‘lack of recent contact. ” 

Another factor of possibly equal importance in the matter of choosing 
companions is the similarity of mental and other characteristics. Fur- 
| fey (6) found that boys choose chums of the same size, age, intelligence, 
and maturity. Several studies, among them those of Hicks and Hayes 
(9), Jenkins (10), and Dimock (11), show that children and youth choose 
friends having the same traits as they themselves have, 


C. Other types of sociometric ratings and their relationship to the 


’ Moreno type of social rating. Another type of sociometric rating is the 
type in which pupils are asked to judge the pupils as the basis of traits. 


Symonds and Sherman (12) and Havighurst and Taba (13) found a signi- 


ficant relationship between the results of the judgment type of rating Í 

and various types of personality judgment, including marks in school. 

Justman and Wrightstone (14) have studied the relationship among the 
**gueg5 who’’ test, and a mod- 


Moreno type of social rating, a modified д 

ified fore of the Ohio Social Аас ке Scale. The evide and con- 
Clusions support the thesis that the modified *«guess who’’ tegAé T 
asks for a judgment of the traits of pupils, measures some » 
- ferent aspects of the social status of pupils than the other 
rating scales which are variants of the choice, or Moren: 
cial rating scale. 


int out 
D. Other evidence. When pupils are asked to рош аа 
they liked in friends, they tend to select traits which may be classified 


i is i i f Kuhlen 
as extrovert or socially agressive. This is the conclusion [o 
and Lee (15) and is Shown indirectly from Cunningham s study (s 
е five top descriptive statements about best friends were as 14110\ 


| 


4 
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(a) “have fun with him or her, ” (b) “has other friends, " (c) “easily 
liked, ”” (d) “seems to come from a good home, ”' and (е) ** isa good 
sport. '' 3 If the qualities listed by Cunningham are studied, it may be 
Seen that at least four of these qualities agree with Kuhlen and Lee's 
conclusion. 


Discussion and Conclusion 


The lack of relationship between the choice rating type and other 
factors would of itself be not too disturbing, since it is possible that 
the results of this type of rating indicate a different kind of social ad- 
justment from that yielded by mental health inventories, marks, and 
intellectual abilities. However, while these ratings are closely tied up 
with factors entirely extrinsic to social adjustment, such as social 
propinquity and the choice of friends having traits like themselves, it 
would seem that these social choice ratings are not actually related to 
any social or psychological factor within the individual child. The re- 
lationship of choice of friends to propinquity or likeness to oneself in- 
dicates nothing socially psychologically to either child who makes the 
ratings or the child who is rated, 

The evidence concerning other types of ratings where judgment is 
asked for corroborates this finding in that it shows that, when a judg- 
ment or rating is made on the basis of a trait, pupils’ ratings have some 
validity. This result gives a reason for the non-validity of the other 
choice type of rating. 

The fact that pupils point out specific traits they liked in friends has 
no particular bearing onthis problem since the choice of a friend and the 
selection of good traits in friends are procedures not of the same order. 

Furthermore, the selecti on of traits tending towards extroversion 
does not necessarily mean that pupils select traits related to social ad- 
justment. Extrovert traits can be undesirable also. 

The writers conclude that the Moreno choice type of social rating 
has little or no relationgto social adjustment. 


Ruth. T r 
blications, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York. 
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| A TECHNIQUE FOR EVALUATING STUDENT 
COMMENTS ABOUT GRADING PRACTICES 


LAWRENCE P. BLUM and BEN A. SULLIVAN 
University of Wisconsin* 


IT IS NOT uncommon to hear from college students the complaint 
that certain teachers mark unfairly, and concomitantly it is difficult 
to determine if this is an emotion-charged rationalization or a state- 
ment of fact. Every campus has departments in which reputedly it is 
difficult for students to earn high grades and other departments in which 
grades are earned with less effort. It is desirable for college counsel- 
ors to know which departments and courses are '*low markers” and 
Which are high. Knowing this, they can better interpret the comments 
of students. A simple and workable technique for assembling and pre- 
senting this information is presented in this report. The procedure is 
Sufficiently general to be applicable to almost any college situation. 

The specific object is to determine the comparative mean grade- 
point average for the institution as a whole, for the separate depart- 
ments, and for the specific courses and sections of courses within each 
department. These levels are presented in outline form as follows: 

I. College as a Whole 

A. Departments as a Whole 
(Example - the total program in English) 
1. Separate courses 
(Example - English 1A) 
a. Total of classes taught by one instructor 
(Example - Mr. X might have three separate classes in 
English. For the present purpose, the three 
classes could be treated as one. ) 

Computations are made from the semester final grade reports. For 
the purposes of this study all courses are re г 
credit. This is necessary because of the varying’ ber Om 


Carried by students enrolled in the same course. “lustr: at 
this is history which some carry for three credits and оше 4 


tra work, carry four. 
The steps in computing grade-point averages for the p 
this study are as follows 
1. Grades of individual students including numerical 
=2, C=1, D=0, E--1/2, F--1, are totaled for each Se. ` 
course, department, and the institution as a whole. 
2. The number of enrollments for sections, Courses, and depart- 


ments are totaled. Jj 
3. The number of enrolled students are divided into the total number 


"Milwaukee Bxtension Division 
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TABLE I 
ILLUSTRATIVE PROCEDURE FOR COMPUTING GRADE-POINT AVER- 
AGES FOR SECTIONS, COURSES, AND DEPARTMENTS i 
Total Number Total Number Mean Grade 
of Enrollments of Grade Points Point Average 
Earned 
Department I 
Course 1A 
Teacher X 15 150 2.00 | 
Teacher Z 100 150 1.50 I 
Teacher Y 25 50 2.00 | 
Total Course 1А 200 * 350 1.75 | 
Course 1B 
Teacher X 50 50 1.00 
Teacher Z 50 50 1.00 
Total Course 1B 100 + 100 1. 00 | 
| 
Total Department I 300 * 450 1.50 | 
Total Department Ш 500 + 1000 2.00 4 
Total Department Ш 400 + 400 1.00 


Total Program as a 
Whole 1200 + 1850 1.54 
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TABLE II 
ILLUSTRATIVE RANK ORDER OF DEPARTMENTS IN TERMS OF 
GRADE-POINT AVERAGES 


Department Number Grade-Point Average * or - from the 
School Average 


Г a Os OU es ааа ааа 
1 2.09 +. 10 
2 1.68 +, 29 
3 1.53 +. 14 
4 1.30 -. 09 
_ 5 ‚92 =. 47 


ТАВЬЕ Ш 
| ILLUSTRATIVE GRADE-POINT AVERAGES FOR COURSES WITHIN A 
DEPARTMENT 


Department X 


Department rank 6 | 
Department mean-grade point average 1. 96 


nk Mean grade-point average 


Course R 


а: 
64 А 1 G 2,4 
53A 2 Ba 2 
52 В 3 TS 
52 A 4 
53 B 5 
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ber of grade-points earned to yield a grade-point average or 
mean for each organizational level. 

It can be noted on Table I that Teacher Z in Course 1A of Depart- 
ment 1 is grading well below the average for her department, but that 
her grading practices are in accord with those of the institution in gen- ` 
eral. Department II, however, seems to be grading higher than the 
institutional average. Table II depicts the manner in which this infor- 
mation can be assembled for use of counselors, department chair men, 
and the institutional administration. 

The course titles are included for the use of counselors and others 
who have need for information about all departments. For eachdepart- | 
ment chairmen the number of the specific department concerned is en- 
circled. This enables each department chairman to determine the ex- 
tent to which his department's grading practices are consistent with 
those for the institution as a whole. 

Table III illustrates how this procedure would be useful for courses 
within departments and sections within courses. 

A factor which limits the confidence one might have inthe technique 
is that which is common to data involving averages. This involves the 
likelihood of distortion produced by grossly unusual grade averages at 
either end of the distribution. 

A procedure such as is described can be useful to counselors inthat 
it will assist them in easily distinguishing the realistic and factual 
content of counselee comment about marking practices from that which 
has no foundation in fact. It is useful to department chairmen and 
administrators because it permits comparisons of grading practices 
among departments, courses, and instructors. 


Research News and Communications 


Lawrence P. Blum, University of Wisconsin Extension, Milwaukee; Jacob O. Bach, 
Southern Illinois University; Lester Sands, Santa Barbara Collego 


Study composition of rural school boards in California. Matthew W. Eller- 
broek recently completed a study at the Claremont Graduate School, Clare- 
mont Colleges, California, on the Socio- Economic Composition of Rural 
Boards of School Trustees. The study was conducted by means ofa ''sched- 
x ule of information'' which was sent to the school administrators of two 
— hundred sixty-three school districts in southern California, with returns 
from 104 school districts. 
Five conclusions were indicated by the study: 

1. That the school trustees included in this study represent a narrow 
Tange of occupational, income, and educational classifications. 

2. That the board members of large and small districts, according 
to average daily attendance, differ as to type of occupation, general level 
of income, and extent of formal education. 

3. That there is an increasing representation of women on rural 
boards of school trustees. 

4. That “new population” as defined in the schedule of information, 
has practically no representation on rural boards of school trustees. 

5. That, according to the estimates submitted for the residents of 
the districts, a proportionate representation of the residents’ occupational 
and income classifications is not in evidence onthe boards of school trustees. 
1 The study was under the direction of Dr. H. P. Allen at Claremont Col- 
leges. 


National Teacher Examinations to be held on February 13, 1954 at Prince- 


ton, N.J. The National Teacher Examinations, prepared and administered 
annually oy Educational Testing Service, will be given at 200 testing cen- 
ters throughout the United States on Saturday, February 13, 1954, 

At the one-day testing session a candidate may take the Common Exam~ 
inations, which include tests in Professional mation, General Cul- 
ture, English Expression, and Non-verbal Reaso 4g, руле or of 
nine Optional Examinations designed to demorstrate ma of в 
matter to be taught. The college which a candidate is ai dng, ог) 
School system in which he is seeking employment, will advise hi 
he should take the National Teacher Examinations and which of 
al Examinations to select. 


procedure and containing sample test questions may be obtaine 
lege officials, school superintendents, or directly from. the Nati i 

Cher Examination, Educational Testing Service, P.O. Box 592, Pr ed 
New Jersey. Completed applications, accompanied by proper ехала ол 
fees, will be accepted by the ETS office during November, and in January 
| 80 long as they are received before January 15, 1954. 
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Study liberal arts needs and programs for the Wisconsin Lakeshore Area. 


An effort is being made to quantitatively and qualitatively define the needs 
for liberal arts education in the seven lakeshore counties within whose bound- 
aries reside about one-half the population of the State of Wisconsin. The ` 
results of this and other studies will be used to guide future educational 
development in the area. 

Three approaches to the problem were planned. The first consisted of 
compiling the liberal arts offerings of colleges and universities located in 
Similar areas throughout the country. The second was a survey of the plans 
for higher education and the vocational plans of all graduating high school 
seniors in the area. The third was to survey the principal employers in 
the area to determine the need of employers for college graduates with 
liberalarts education. The first two approaches are completed and are 
summarized here. The third is now being completed. 

After examining the liberal arts offerings of colleges or universities in 
Similar areas, it was concluded that there existed very little agreement as 
to what should be included in a liberal arts program and very little unifor- 
mity as to what is included. An illustration of this is the observation that 
Sixteen pre-professional programs were offered by the institutions studied 
with only three, pre-law, medicine, and dentistry, offered at all but one. 
Eighteen other areas were included in liberal arts programs, but without 
uniformity from college to college. ` 

To determine the educational and vocational plans of high school seniors 
in these areas, questionnaires were completed and returned by 2,362 sen- 
lors. About 45% stated that they planned to attend college, 41% were not 
planning to attend, 14% desired to attend but were unable to, and the re- 
mainder were undecided. Of those planning to attend college 23% chose 
public-local institutions, 23% public non-local institutions, 24% p rivate- 
localinstitutions, and 22% private non-local and out-of-state institutions. 
Nine per cent were undecided. 

The career plans of the college-bound high school seniors indicated that 
14% chose engineering, 14% business, 19% medical fields, 20% teac hing, 
21% miscellaneous, and the remainder were undecided. It was found that 
75% of these students could meet their pre-professional requirements for 
one or more years at public local institutions. 


miscellaneous reasons as family responsibili~ 
4 16% gave no reason. 
= Ke S among this group were equally divided among tea- 

icine, «hd engineering with about 10% in each field. Business 
\chosen by 20% and miscellaneous fields by 12%. The remain- 
P Necided. ж 
fYs\\ents not desiring college attendance 47% chose some form of 
5 J/and 35% chose miscellaneous jobs spread over a wide variety 
l titles. Eighteen percent were undecided. 

ue 41 information concerning this study can be secured from Dr. 
Earl м. Grotke, Research Associate, Liberal Arts Project, Wisconsin 
State College, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
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SUMMARY OF READING INVESTIGATIONS: 
.JULY 1, 1952 TO JUNE 30, 1953 


WILLIAM 8. GRAY 
University of Chicago 


AS INDICATED by the unusually large number of references in the 
bibliography at the end of this article, interest in the scientific study of 
reading problems continues unabated. Ten of the referencesare devoted 
exclusively to summaries of published research relating to specific аг- 
eas or problems. They have been included because of their value in 
guiding practice and in planning further research, Due to their charac- 
ter they should be read in detail by those interested in the topics dis- 
Cussed, Accordingly, they are referred to briefly in the statements that 
follow with no attempt to summarize their contents. 


. Readiness for beginning reading by Williams (118) 
Differentiated instruction in reading, by Figurel (25) 
The concept burden of instructional materials, by Serra (91) 
How concepts and their verbal representations are acquired, 
by Serra (90) , 
5. Relationship between personality and the lauf 
Russell (86) ! 
6. Relationship between personality and reading, by 
7. The effectiveness of different types of graphic materials 
Malter (66) 2 
8. Significant facts revealed by eye-movement studies, by 
(89 y a 
9. Mele. factors in reading disability, by Deady (16) a (a 
10. Is there a specific syndrome of visual factors in reading dis 
ability? by Shulman (95) 


— 


indi i the year 
The chief findings of the new investigations reported during e 
Will be г under three headings: The Sociology of Reading; 

The Physiology and Psychology of Reading; and the Teaching of Reading. 
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Because of the large number of studies reported during the year, space 
will permit only very brief comments concerning each. I 


The Sociology of Reading 


Only a limited number of studies were reported during the year that 
Were concerned with the social relationships and implications of read- 


able. In order to find out trends in the nature of the materials publish: 
ed, he plotted the number of new titles, “with estimated corr ections,” 
published yearly from 1880 to 1949. Whereas there were wide fluctua= ` 
tions in the number of new titles yearly throughout the period, a straight 
line based upon corrected data revealed a highly significant trend. It 
Showed an increase from less than 3000 new titles in 1880 toabout 8600 
new titles in 1949. When all the titles were distributed into sub-areas ` 
according to the International Classification System, it was found that 
fiction far outranked any other type. The likelihood is greater, there 
fore, that a reader will be able to find a. book of fiction that he would [ 
like to read than a book in any other field. The areas most widely rep" 
resented by new titles, in addition to fiction, were religion, juveniles, 
literature, and philosophy, sociology, poetry and drama. Ап analysis 
of all the facts secured led the investigator to conclude that “the books _ 
of a year (always) reflect its important events and questions. ” 
Believing that comic strips “аге complex stimulus patterns in which 
a variety of positive and negative values are expressed’’ Spiegelman, ` 
Terwilliger, and Fearing (102) made an analysis of ‘‘goals and means 
to goals of comic strip characters" over a three-week period in 52 na” ` 
tionally syndicated comic strips. The findings showed first that the ` 
world represented by comic strips is predominantly a man's world. The 
male characters belo largely to the lower middle and lower socio- Р 
econo’ tht clastudenmdre female characters аге in the upper-middle and 
pres, Classeve male characters, They showed, second, that male 
/ militay ys ihe upper class are generally humanitarian in both goals 
Ms, that those in the middle class “seek self and power goals 
геѕѕіуе means, ” and that the lower class “seeks both altruis* 
irsonal goals depending on fate and charm as means." The 
$ owed also that female characters of the upper class are gen" 
š Concerned ‘‘with being loved and lovable, '* the tendency of the 
class is “to achieve career recognition by hard work, ” and the 


middle 
tendency of the lower class is “to serve others and accept their fate. L 3 
To what extent these goals and means are representative of the respec 
tive classes in real life was not considered, j 
Malter (66) made an analysis of the content of 185 comic magazines. 
The findings showed that about 25 percent of the space in them was de 
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voted to covers, advertisements, and special features, The remaining 
space was devoted to the following types of stories: 11.1 percent, west- 
ern; adventure, 10,7 percent; annual, 10.3 percent; love, 10.2 percent; 
detective, 9.3 percent; “superman”, 6.9 percent; adult antics, 6.6 per- 
cent; adolescent antics, 5.2 percent; jungle stories, 2.6 percent; chil- 
dren's antics, 2.3 percent; and sport stories, 0.5 percent. Asa result 
of а detailed study of the nature of the various classes of content identi- 
fied, Malter concluded that ‘‘it seems unreasonable to blanket all com- 
ic magazines under the heading *unacceptable'." As constructive meas- 
ures, he recommended that effort be made to eliminate unacceptable 
comic magazines by teaching children to be more selective and by mak- 
ing other acceptable books more available. 

Tannenbaum (108) investigated the role of the headline in everyday 
newspaper reading behavior. He found through experiments with college 
Students that they ‘‘exert a significant influence?” upon the opinions of 
readers. The headline ‘‘sets the stage, as it were, for the manner in 
which the story is read. ’? Thus the headline writer may play a highly “ 
Significant role in determining how the news is interpreted. 

Maclean and Hazard (58) studied the appeal made by 51 pictures to 
192 women. Interest ratings were first secured. The content of the 
pictures were then analyzed as were the comments about pictures made 
by those who ranked them ‘very high” or “very low. ” ‘Six major types 
of appeals were identified: *'idolatry''; «social problems”; “pictur - 
esque’; “war”; ‘blood and violence"; ‘‘spectator sports.” It was be- 
lieved that the findings were sufficiently significant to experiment fur- 
there with the use of these appeals as aids in directing the attention of 
women to social issues and other items of large public importance. 


The Physiology and Psychology of Reading 


A wide diversity of problems relating to the physio og 
ogy of reading were studied during the year. 
Is reading a single complex ability or does it differ® 


ве mplex acti nd Sai 
Series of complex activities? Studies by Shores ai 
the conclusion that “reading ability differentiates beyond the p 


grades into somewhat specific abilities to read different kind a 
lal for different кельи: » Conclusions were based on inte: А h "I A 
tions among scores made by 214 fourth- fifth- and sixth-gradé A 2 
Оп five tests— science reading, California Mental Maturity Sca p ego 
language and non-language sections), reading, and arithmetic, The in 


Vesti f greater discrim- 
tigators believed that with measuring instruments 0: 
іа, on and i Vi s would be substantiated and, in 

ti precision the above finding: ү 


addition, the extent and nature of the differentiatio 
character of the remaining common factors would be described. 


е 


and psychol- 
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Relation of reading ability to other factors. The foregoing study 


Showed that reading ability and mental age are positively correlated. 
Clark (9) gave further emphasis to this fact by charting the scores on 
the reading section of the California Achievement Test made by pupils 
having different I. Q. 's at each grade level from one to fourteen. The 
results supplied convincing evidence of a positive correlation. Ina 
study of Welch-speaking children, Jones (49) found that there was a 
steady increase in reading age with increase in I. Q. ’s on a non-verbal 
test. 

The fact has been emphasized repeatedly during recent years that 
reading ability is influenced by language mastery. Jones (48) conducted 
an experiment in speech training at the third-grade level which led to 
the conclusion that ‘‘speech training does affect positively the silent- 
reading achievement of pupils” and that ‘‘speech and reading are close- 
ly related aspects of language." Ina study including both monoglot 
English-speaking and bilingual Welch children, Jones (50) found a 
“highly significant difference” in favor of the former group on both 
the verbal intelligence and the silent-reading tests used. The explan- 
ation offered was that the bilingual group had not yet acquired the ability 
to think in English with the facility and accuracy of the monoglots, due 
to “their linguistic environment both in and out of school.” 

In a study of the relationship between auditory characteristics and 
specific silent-reading abilities, Reynolds (80) failed to secure evidence 
that auditory ability, as measured by a series of carefully-selected 
tests, was related to general reading ability. He found on the other 
hand that scores on tests of auditory memory Span, word discrimination 
ability, and pitch discriminatory ability may be used to advantage in 
predicting word recognition ability and capacity to learn the sound val- 
ues for common word elements. Somewhat different results were se- 
cured by Poling (76) who compared the scores of good and poor readers 
on various auditory tgsts. She found significant differences in their 

f MEL. rinan pan but notin auditory acuity or discrimination. 
irelatiuc between visual characteristics and reading efficiency 
iln studied widely in the past. During the current year, Edson, 
Cook (19) reported the results of a relevant study involving 
grade pupils. It aimed to determine the ‘‘relationship be- 
|fiations in ten measures of silent-reading skills and thirteen 
Š sual characteristics. ’’ The findings indicated that “within 
68е groups and for the tests employed no evidence was found to lend б 
support to the opinion that achievement in reading is limited by vision. 
The fact was emphasized, however, that every effort should be made 
“Фо insure visual comfort through adequate attention to visual defects 
by qualified persons.” Through the use of a checklist of visual diffi 
culties, Knox (52) found that the number of different symptoms of viS 
ual defects exhibited by pupils was not a good criterion for referral to 
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а refractionist. Not infrequently other factors, such as emotional mal- 
adjustment, are more significant in causing reading difficulty than the 
visual defects noted. 

In a detailed study of ‘‘visual efficiency and learning to read’’ Rob- 
inson and Huelsman (84) gave to pupils in grades I, IV, and VII a bat- 
tery of visual tests: and of reading tests, Intercorrelations among in- 
dividual scores ‘‘revealed very slight and inconsistent relationships. ” 
However, the results of a group factor analysis showed а ‘‘relation- 
ship between composite reading achievement” and the results of tests 
of near acuity as well as of depth tests. Additional studies were sug- 
gested for securing a clearer understanding of the relationships be- 
tween visual performance and reading progress and to identify valid 
and reliable tests for school use. 

That many aspects of personality exert an influence on reading a- 
chievement was emphasized by Solomon (100). The Rorschach Test 
was given to 45 children shortly after beginning the first grade and 
again in the third grade. An analysis of these records, together with 
those relating to progress in reading, indicated that successful learners 
tend to emphasize the abstract or theoretical in their approach to prob- 
lems while the less successful give more attention to unimportant de- 
tails. The former group exhibit greater accuracy of perception of 
their environment and ‘‘show greater feelings of anxiety and inadequacy.” 
Successful boys tend to be more introspective than unsuccessful ones 
and successful girls are as a rule ““а well-adjusted group emotionally 
and intellectually. Lack of success in learning to read was accom- 
panied by such changes in personality patternsas “а marked increase 
in the quantity of affective energy and capacity fowenvironmental con- у, 
tact” and an increase in “immature, impulatve, emotions Reagan 

educational psychology, 

In a study involving 24 students in iege is 7 n RTE 


effort, and ‘‘the will to learn” were vital factoraya overcoming aitti- 


Relation to left-hand orientation in reading 
order to determine if left-right orientation in reading nd 
tationindrawing, Jensen (45) studied pertinent data secure! 
cultural groups — two American populations, one in Norway a 
in Egypt. His findings showed that “‘regardless of the усш 
established reading habit or of the amount of practice in ds am perd 
tendency to draw profile facing toward the left was present in a 


” i Japanese children, who 
uralgroups.” Ina similar study involving Je т 


read from top to bottom and from right to 

е proportion of profiles facing to the left was significantly greater 
п chance expectancy. "* x 
Word ае iud investigators were concerned with,prob 
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lems relating to word perception. The chief findings in some of them 
can be summarized readily by Stating the hypothesis under investiga- 
tion in each case and the conclusion reached. Forgays (27) secured | 
data to test the hypothesis that differential recognition of words to the 
right and left of central fixation is largely the result of training. His 
data showed that ‘‘superiority of recognition of words presented to the 
right of fixation over the left is significantly related to educational 
grade level. ’’ These findings were interpreted as supporting the as- 
sumption. Haigh and Fiske (36) were concerned with the assumption 
that personal values which the reader attaches in words greatly influ- 
ence perception. Use was made of stimulus words belonging to six 
value categories. When presented tachistoscopically, they found that 
shorter recognition times were associated with words of high value 
and longer recognition times with words of low value. 

Several investigators sought evidence which would support or deny 
the assumption that the perception of words is related to some extent 
to frequency of word usage. McGinnies, Comer, and Lacey (60) found, 
that despite differences in visual acuity, regression equations for in- 
dividuals indicated that duration thresholds for neutrally toned words 
are a “linear, decreasing function of word frequency and a linear, in- 
creasing function of word length. ›› 

Using non-sense syllables as stimuli, Solomon and Postman (99) se- 
cured evidence which supported the assumption that tachistoscopic re- 
Cognition is facilitated by prior usage of the words. Cofer and Shevits 
(10) found a positive relationship between the frequency of occurrence 
of words in usage and the number of associations given to stimulus 
words. They pointed out that whereas their findings ‘‘in no way dem- 
onstrate that the recognition-time personal-value relationship is pre~ 
dicted upon the personal familiarity or frequency of the stimulus words, 
they are consistent with this interpretation. ’’ Lepley and Kobrick (57) 
весигейуеу делине the number of synonyms attached to a concept 


by ar sidivide fi ed with the frequency with which he used the con-: 
Ceiilita\All thece findings emphasize directly or indirectly the impor- 


е5, bf “personal values” in word recognition. р 
Qgerrelationship among vocabulary, structural analysis and reading. 


‘Asis of scores made by college students on a standard reading 
СЫ / оп tests constructed to measure vocabulary, rate, compre- 
ñ and structural analysis, Hunt (43) reached the following con- 
ста Йопв: vocabulary, structural analysis-and vocabulary are ‘‘moder= 
ately’’ interrelated; reading and vocabulary are more closely related 
than is structural analysis to either of them; of the four measures of 
structural analysis, ‘‘context is most closely related to vocabulary 
and reading’’; the more intelligent subjects make more effective use nd 
structural analysis than the less intelligent; however, structural an y 
sis is more than intellectual capacity **since it tends to be related: FE 
vocabulary and reading after the effect of intelligence is contr ol à 
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A final conclusion was that effort to train pupils in methods of w ord 
attack should be encouraged. 

Nature of the meanings attached to words. In order to secure а 
clearer understanding of how meanings are acquired, Werner and Kap- 
lan (116) developed a “word context” test. It was given to 125 child- 
ren, ranging in I. Q. 's from 101 to 111, who were distributed equally 
among five age groups from 8.6 to 13.5 A detailed quantitative and 
qualitative analysis of the test records led to the following conclusions 
among many others: growth in word meaning increases steadily from 
grade to grade; *«complete-incorrect solutions'' decrease rapidly from 
the first to the second group and remain more or less constant there- 
after; variability in the interpretation of test situations decreases with 
age showing the influence of socialization on language behavior; at im- 
mature levels, а word does not possess stability, but may have “а 
wide and often diffuse contextual connotation”, may be “‘fused with 
other concepts" and “its meaning may be readily altered”; imrhaturity 

15 also characterized by failure to distinguish a word grammatically 
from “a larger semantic unit” and by lack of ‘“‘definiteness of syntactic 
structure”; the relation between symbol and referent becomes increas- 
ingly indirect with age. A high degree of abstract symbolism indicates 
that “the child has learned to differentiate between areas where a rel- 
atively concrete symbolism is quite in order, and areas where a hypo- 
thetical attitude is required for adequate performance.” 

Further study of the meanings which children attach to words was 
made by Kruglov (54) who gave multiple choice vocabulary tests to pu- 
Pils at the third-, fifth-, and seventh-and eighth-grade levels. Signi- 
ficant differences were revealed. Younger children tend to select 
"more use and description and more repetition-illustration-inferior 
explanation type responses’? than older children. Furthermore, the 
Younger children tend ‘‘to choose more concrete definitions and the 
older groups more abstract definitions’’ and olderec 4 to 
Choose more synonyms” than younger children. 


Recogniti d retention of once read material. 
vad Id. Sister Columba Mullaly*\ i 


E passage by 1,278 pupils in grades five а 
St, and retest at varying intervals were giv Н 
initial tests showed that in general about 35 per cent of the ite 


lar x difference was revealed but there і 
ned from one reading. No se: ber of items learned from bright to 


Was a definite gradation in the num i 
dull pupils, The percentages of retention evidenced at d aris 3 
Vals following the first reading supports the prevailing beli р ү : 
Setting takes place rapidly at first and more gradually as time M ps ч 
Reminiscence “tends to compensate for forgetting”, the poorer vds 


°rs resorting to it much oftener than the brighter ones. 


г 
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Sharpe (92) conducted an experiment similar to that of Sister Col- 
umba. It was based on the same test material and the same items of 
information, the chief difference being that it was “а study of the con- 
ditions of recall.’’ A total of 2, 492 pupils, varying in age from nine 
to eighteen were involved. Ananalysis of the data secured showed 
(1) that total achievement rose during the first-day interval with a 
gradual decline toward later intervals; (2) that “forgetting takes place 
as a gradual process, and is not an abrupt falling away as the practice 
ends’’; and (3) reminiscence increased on the first day, ‘‘with ап ir- 
regular advance through later intervals. ” 

Speed of reading and skimming. Using college students as subjects, 


.. Interests in leisure-time activities, readi: television, and radio. 
In order to find out ‘‘what children like to do but do not do and the ac- 

companying reasons, " Sullenger, Parke and Wallin (105) made a sur- 
vey of the leisure-time activities of children in grades four to eight in 
an industrial area of Omaha. From the point of view of this summary 
the most significant finding was that reading ranked third in order of 

preference among the twenty most popular activities. Listening to the 
radio and attending movies ranked first and second respectively. Among 1 
the so-called **quiet-activities"' children “spend a large part of their 
leisure-time in reading. ?” Approximately 82 per cent reported i 
they enjoyed reading. The findings of Sheldon and Cutts (93) were les 
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favorable to reading. They reported that ‘‘almost half of the above- 
average and the superior readers have reading as an out-of-school in- 
terest or hobby’’ and ‘‘about one-fourth of the average and only one- 
tenth of the below-average readers seem to be interested inreading 
at home. ’’ The differences in the findirgs of the two studies just re- 
viewed are typical of variations usually found among communities. A 
study by Eppel and Eppel (22) of the interests of young workers at a 
county college in England showed that reading ranked eighth from the 
top among boys in a list of 19 leisure-time activities and seventh from 
the top among girls in a list of 24 leisure-time activities. 

Evidence of wide appeal which radio and television makes to high- 
School students was secured by Maz (69) who analyzed 721 question- 
naire returns from high-school students and their parents in Pittsburg. 
The average time spent per day in televiewing by boys who lived in 
television homes was 3.2 hours and in listening to the radio was 2. 1 
hours. However, if there was no television set in the home 3, 8 hours 
Der day was spent in listening to the radio. Life and Readers Digest 
were the two magazines most preferred by both students and parents. 
A significant conclusion was that ‘‘comparatively few read serious ma- 
terial, a few more will hear it by way of radio, but the largest poten" 
tial audience is there waiting to be served by educational television. ’’ 

Replies secured by Witty (120) from 41 individuals who had former- 
ly appeared three or more times on '*quiz kid” programs revealed the 


fact that they read widely. The chief value ee bs ее 
tached to reading that it aided them ‘‘in formu ар 
Em а. to its value in securing a better 


E: measuring the АВ and three reading tests. The investi- 
easure about the same aspects of 


-Chall and Flesch formulas are mos t 


adult readability, that the Dale ie pica tepi ana 


Similar, that the Dale-Chall is probably superior to 
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that grade ratings which are given to children's books by such formu- 
las as the Washburne-Morphett and the Lewerenz have questionable 
meaning when applied to adult materials. 

Two studies reported the results of inquiries concerning the relia- 
bility of the original and the simplified Flesch Reading-Ease Formula. 
England, Thomas and Patterson (20) presented evidence which support- 
ed the contention that ‘both the original and the Simplified Flesch read- 
ing ease formula are highly reliable. " Dunnette and Maloney (18) re- 
ported the results of a study to determine if the new Flesch formula 
“15 operationally a simplified version of the old or whether it is simp- 
lified in name only.” Their conclusion was that ‘‘the revised formula 
is superior with respect both to time taken and accuracy with which it 
is applied. ” 

Swanson and Fox (106) were concerned with the value of the use of 
readability formulas at the adult level. Their findings led to the con- 
clusion that they can be used ‘‘to predict differences in comprehension 
between two versions of the same material, ” However, the ratings 
given by the formulas used did not prove to be valuable aids ‘‘in pre- 


dicting differences in readership” or retention of material. Certain | 


factors limiting the conclusiveness of the findings were pointed out. 
Tarleton (109) applied the Flesch formula to 40 science stories pre- 
sented through mass media to determine if simple material is as accu- 
rate as more difficult material. Three of the four inaccurate stories 
were rated as difficult. Further study showed also that the length of 
an article has little influence on its accuracy. The investigator em~ 


phasized the fact that accuracy is an essential quality of science writ- | 


ing and should not be violated to insure ease of comprehending the copy. 
Every effort should be made, however, to indicate the meanings of 
specialized terms. 

Various reports were concerned with the application of readability 
formulas to m; 15 at various levels. Andrews (1) studied the read- 
abilit g Ошу туй Messenger а Catholic classroom periodical for 
thirlitagrade pegils. The detailed steps taken to secure a valid apprais- 
al aé noteworthy. Mallison, Strum and Mallison applied the Flesch 
Ease of Reading formula to textbooks for high school physics (63) and 
for chemistry (64). Whereas the average difficulty of the texts exam~ 
ined was fairly satisfactory for use in the grades intended, wide vari- 
ations in difficulty existed both among texts and with given texts which 
gave just cause for concern. 

Siegel and Siegel (96) applied the Flesch readability formula to the 
pre-election speeches of Stevenson and Eisenhower. Whereas there " 
were differences, the speeches of the two candidates did not differ sig’ 
nificantly in difficulty level of interest appeal. Witherington (119) EET 
plied the Dale-Chall formula to eight textbooks in educational psychol 
ogy ава found that they varied in difficulty from grade ten to grade 


PE 
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twelve, the average being eleventh grade. Maloney (65) applied the 
Flesch Ease of Reading formula to Files How Supervise, which is in- 
tended for male industrial supervisors. It ranked at the high-school 
graduate level in difficulty. The bulletin was criticized because less 
than one-fourth of the industrial supervisors in the country are high- 
school graduates. 

A new readability formula for primary grade materials was reported 
by Spache (101). After studying carefully the various factors that 
might be used in estimating the difficulty of such materials, the invest- 
igator followed ‘‘the example of Dale and Chall in choosing average 
sentence length as a predictive measure.’ In addition, use is made 
of the Dale list of 769 words, ‘‘judging all words outside this list as 
hard words.” Needless to add that a readability formula especially 
designed for the primary level has been greatly needed. Forbes and 
Cottle (26) reported a new method for determining the readability of 
test passages based upon the weights assigned to words in the Thorn- 
dike Junior Century Dictionary. 

Hygiene of reading. McNamara, Patterson and Tinker (61) secured 
data from 3, 050 pupils to determine the influence of size of type on 
speed of reading. The type sizes used were 8, 10, 12, 14, 18, and 24 
point. In grades I and II size of type ‘‘produced no consistent effect on 
Speed of reading’’; in grade Ш, 10, 12 and 14 point type was read fast- 
er than either 8,18 or 24 point. It was concluded that speed of reading 
“should not be used as a criterion for choosing a type size for printing 
books to be used in the primary grades. ’’ Tinker (111) carried ona 
controlled experiment involving 285 college sophomores to determine 


_ the effect of intensity of illumination upon speed of reading six-point 


type. The illumination intensities used were 1, 10, 25 and 50 foot can- 
dle light. The data showed that speed of reading increased significant- 
ly with increase in candle power up to 25 with a further “slight but in- 
Significant gain” as the intensity was raised to 50 foot candle. The 
investigator concluded that the critical level of i ni een 
10 and 25 with preference nearer 25 than 10. Insti er S 


(112) Tinker found that speed of reading six-point type 18 reduced 5 
Per cent by vibration and that the combined influence of small type, 


vibration and use of italics produces a relatively large increase in 
Speed of perception. 


The Teaching of Reading 
maries in this 
Current status of reading achievement. Previous sum E 
Series have reported many efforts to compare e SHINY. b none: 
ing i i d formerly. All such evidence - 
MR e ee ee DES and Iverson (34). Two facts of 


Cured has been reviewed again by 
large significance were emphasized. The first was that whereas 
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Some progress has been made during the last three decades, particu- = 
larly in understanding what is read, the progress in general has not 
been as great as might reasonably be expected. The second fact was 
that the data available are inadequate to insure valid comparisons. 

A survey of the reading ability of pupils in the schools of Middles- 
borough, England (70) was carried on recently to determine the extent 
and causes of retardation in reading. Three tests were given to 2,236 
pupils in the eleven and twelve age groups, namely the Burt Graded 
Word List Test, the Schonell Reading Comprehension Test and the 
Sleight Non-verbal Test of Intelligence. The scores made showed that 
11 per cent of the pupils were 18 months or more retarded. Wide var- 
lations occurred among zones and Schools, the poorest school having 
23.6 per cent retardation. In addition to low mental ability the causes 
of retardation reported were “adverse home background and environ- 
ment’’, ‘frequent ог long absences", “specific defect-vision, hearing, 
etc. ”, and ‘‘frequent changes of school. ›› Obviously the problems 
faced in England are similar in many respects to those faced in this 
country. As а means of coping more effectively with wide differences 
in the reading ability of pupils, Hamer (37) experimented with a plan 
of grouping them in a junior school in England on the basis of reading 
ability for purposes of reading instruction. The adoption of this plan 
resulted in greater progress than was normally expected and in the 
rapid reduction of the number of non-readers. 

Relation of reading achievement to academic Success. One reason 
for grave concern because of the low reading achievement of many pu- 
pils is the belief that they are definitely handicapped in other school 
subjects as a result. A study by Tilton (110) among fourth- and fifth- 
grade pupils led to the conclusion that ability to learn in one area is 
more or less consistent with “general ability to learn.” The fact was 


expectation dei elypaffects progress in other areas. Studies by Ваг- 
гей (^ Dy Pre ti;;jand Botel (79) by Pitts (75) and by McQuarry (62) 
all j itġvide еусибпсе of more or less relationship between reading 
ac ement and academic success. The findings support the conclu- 


sions reported in previous summaries that the extent of the relation- 
ship varies widely with the school subjects involved and that there are 
many factors other than ability to read that influence academic progress; 
such as general ability to learn, interests in Specific fields, motives 
for taking given courses, etc. 

Development of word recognition skills. Through the use of Section 
IV: Word Attack: Part 2, Silent, of the battery of Diagnostic Reading 
Tests, Triggs (114) made a study of the ability of readers from grade 
four through the college freshman year to hear and match letter sounds 
and to divide words into syllables. The test records showed some ` 
growth in ability to divide words into syllables buf very little in ability 


Fy 
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to hear and match letter sounds. Since the subjects did not in general 
approach the maximum score on the tests, such questions as the fol- 
lowing arise. Was failure to improve due to the fact that they had ac- 
quired all the ability needed or did teaching fail to give the type of 
training needed? 

Vocabulary studies. The Superior Educational Council of Puerto 
Rico, under the leadership of Dr. Rodriguez Bou (4) has prepared a 
Spanish word count in which serious effort was made to overcome the 
classical bias of previous word counts in that language, It was based 
on a total of 7, 066,637 running words. Three sources of words were 
used: the vocabulary of expression of children; the vocabulary of re- 
cognition obtained from 91 issues of several newspapers; and the vo- 
cabulary proper for the elementary grades according to the individual 
judgment of authors of textbooks. It is believed that the list of words 
thus derived will be of great value in the preparation of readers and 
textbooks in Spanish and in guiding vocabulary mastery. 

In order to develop a core vocabulary in the language arts of special 
value in teaching adult illiterates, Kyte (55) compiled a list of 663 words 
composed of the words in the first five hundred ‘‘of the Horn list of 
commonly written words (primarily from adult writings), and the first 
five hundred words in the Thorndike-Lorge list." This composite 
list was later checked against the most commonly used words of the 
Rinsland list. As а result the published list may be used advisedly in 
Schools in determining the words that merit emphasis in teaching. 

Meaning vocabulary problem. In order to study the extent and na- 
ture of the problems faced in teaching words of multiple meanings, 
Gammon (30) identified words used with various meanings in first, 
Second, and third-grade readers. Tests were then prepared in which 
Pupils checked pictures in different ways to indicate the meaning im- 
plied by the test directions. An analysis of pupil response showedthat 
one-fourth of the answers of first-grade pupils, ne-tkerd on 
the answers of second-grade pupils, and over one- of th 
Wers of third-grade were incorrect. At each grade le vd E 
Broup of children, presumably having a richer background ol ШЕ 
lence, who made few, if any, incorrect responses. “Below t тш 
the drop in errors was rapid."' The errors ides on a few words га! 
er than ‘‘a smattering of errors for each word. ’ 

Effect of Fonte ш aids on reading achievement. Two st пиен 
Were concerned with the effect of the use of audio-visual aids in n 
ing reading upon achievement in reading. McCracken (59) exper: ge 
ed with the use of at least one film strip with every lesson in the 1 ШУ 
Teader used. These strips aimed ““to stimulate pupil interest and to А 
Present the lesson it accompanied in a vivid and clarifying ИЕ 
Аз а result of evidence secured through the use of the film sperm 
different classes, the conclusion was reached that the use of sucha: 
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is distinctly advantageous. Witty and Fitzwater (121) reported that 
the results of an experiment with a second-grade class in which the 
use of reading books that accompanied one set of eight films was used 
instead of the regular basic reader. The conclusion reached was that 
the use of films accompanying reading material provides needed basic 
experiences and ‘‘fosters the attainment of skills in reading."' It not 
only leads to a clearer grasp of meaning but also enables the pupils 
**to hear the correct pronunciation of words and phrases in a meaning- 
ful setting. '" 

Comparative effectiveness of liste and reading in incidental 
learning. Garland (31) compared the effectiveness of “listening to the 
radio” and “reading the newspaper" by means of a series of short 
tests of information based on four radio programs and four events of 
current interest reported in newspapers. Through the use of chi- 
Squared tests it was found that differences in the results secured 
through listening and reading were not due to differences in the intell- 
igence of the pupils. When those taking the tests were classified as 
“readers only’’, “listeners only'' and “readers and listeners, ’’ the 
results were ‘‘generally favorable to the radio programme as a means 
of incidental learning, though the combination of listening and reading 
appears to be the best method. ” Stated differently those who both 
listened to radio programs and read newspapers tended to make the 
highest scores. 

Interest appeal of pictures in texts. Increased attention has been 
given during recent years to the nature and effectiveness of non-verbal 
materials in texts. Whipple (117) analyzed the pictures in six fourth- 
grade texts to determine their significant characteristics and then 
carried on experiments with children to determine the interest appeal 
of each, Her findings were summarized in terms of the following 
standards which might be used as guides in estimating the interest ap" 
peal Td illugteatiqns in books: ‘‘the proportion of pictures that have 


а defj- е cent finan) interest which draws the eye to a particular point”; 
“thé roporticef of the illustrations that depict action”; ‘‘the extent to 
which color is used”; “the average-size of the illustration (the larger 
the area the more interesting)”; ‘ве number of illustrations”; and 
‘the extent to which the illustrations deal with eventful topics as ор- 
posed to still-life topics. ” 

Map-reading ability of sixth-grade pupils. Asa result of a careful 
study of pertinent literatures, including geography workbooks and 
teacher-aid suggestions, Wagner (115) prepared a detailed list of map- 
reading skills and knowledge. Tests were then prepared and adminis" 
tered to the pupils. The most significant conclusion reached was''that 


children do not have enough accurate knowledge in map-reading skills". 


The per cent of correct responses to a single item varied among in- 
dividuals from 9 to 97. Evidence of growth in map-reading ability was 


1 
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found in the fact that sixth-grade pupils ranked higher in skills intro- 
duced early in the grades than in those introduced later. 

Comparative achievement of pupils in different language arts. Fea 
(24) reviewed previous studies and carried on an original investigation 
among fifth-and sixth-grade pupils to secure a clearer understanding 
of the interrelationships among speaking, reading, and writing. Nine 
different measures were used. For the specific group tested ‘‘the 
level of development in the three language arts appears to be in the 
order: material read, oral language and written language.” Varying 
the order of the oral and written reproductions following the reading 
does not seem to effect their quality significantly. “However, there 
is a general trend toward superior language usage in both oral and 
written samples when written reproduction is performed first.” In 
addition to these findings, almost twenty relationships between the 
three language arts were considered. 

Methods of identifying reading needs and increasing the reading 
ability of high school students. Through the use of a questionnaire 
sent to 123 families, the staff of a midwestern junior high-school made 
а survey of the reading interests and habits of the pupils and their 
parents. In a summary of findings by Simpson and Camp (97) empha- 
Sis was given to the need of increased reading of non-fictional books 
and drama, ‘‘larger membership in book clubs’’, and increased use 
“of magazines rating those things consumers buy or изе”; and ‘‘of 
acceptable magazines”. The general procedure adopted was approved 
because of its value in helping to clarify teaching aims, to insure ар- 
propriate emphasis in teaching, and to direct and measure the improve- 
ment of learning in a community. Asa result of an experiment with 
а high-school English class, Potter (77) secured evidence that through 
the proper stimulation, direction, and encouragement of reading the 
amount and quality of the personal reading of students could be defin- 


itely increased. А 
Effect of training in геа in the social studies. am е [o 
developing the critical abilities required in the social s мыйы о Judge 

personal, social, and public issues intelligently, Brownell (7) en 
two ninth-grade classes training in critical reading during a tweni A 
eight weeks period. The findings led to two recommendations ai 1 
"significant gains in the more mature types of interpretation, cr me 
reaction, reasoning and integration involved in efficient reading in the 


i ly designed de- 
Content fields can be made....as a result of a proper 

Vvelopmental reading program’’; and that “significant gains in ra 
reasoning and critical judgment of written materials, as measured by 


the Watson-Glaser Critical Thinking Appraisal, or similar tests”can 


also be achieved. 
Comparative value of three methods of teac E lish, ETN 
(23) carried on an experiment for six months in the boys’ departm 
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of six modern schools in the city of Birmingham, England, to deter- 
mine the comparative value of the ‘‘‘project’’, ‘‘formal’’ and “oral” 
methods of teaching English. With respect to reading there was no 
significant difference in improvement ascribable to the methods used. 
The gains made correlated highly with the intelligence of the students. 
Improvement in word meaning and general knowledge proceeded best 
“И teaching consisted mainly of activities revolving around the spoken 
word'' The results for the study as a whole support the hypothesis 
that the methods used should be adapted to the goals sought. 

Corrective and remedialteaching. The problems faced by poor 
readers continue to elicit wide interest at all levels. Because of the 
increasing provision for remedial reading in England, Curr and Gour- 
lay (13) carried on a study in primary schools to determine the effec- 
tiveness of two methods of selecting pupils, based on the results of the 
training provided. The results did not supply convincing evidence that 
selection of cases through the use of tests was superior to teacher se~ 
lection, Differences in the “true gains' of the two groups were not 
statistically significant. The gains were greater on the standardized 
that on the unstandardized tests used. This was interpreted to mean 
that the training given aimed to develop reading skills involved in the 
standardized tests and had not transferred generally to other reading 
Situations. Evidence secured by Preston (78) was not so favorable to 
teacher selection as compared with the use of tests in identifying of 
remedialcases. Basing judgments on the results of both reading and 
intelligence tests, he concluded that teachers tend to over-estimate 
the amount of retardation of some pupils and to fail to identify others 
who are retarded. Не urged that greater attention be given to a child's 
mental ability in selecting remedial cases. 

In an extended report on retarded readers in junior high schools by 
Lazar (56) a study of the intellectual capacity and functioning of 80 
retard4P rea reported. Detailed analysis of their verbal and 
perfa Anance į on the Wechsler-Bellevue Scales led to the con- 
clusion that reading retardation is due in many cases to resistance in 
details rather than inability to learn. Counseling and intensive work 
with individuals was proposed as'an appropriate approach to corrective 
or remedial training. Ephron (21) demonstrated the procedures and 
value of a continous series of conferences with handicapped readers. 
As anxieties decrease they become free to make use of their intell- 
ectual ability and emotional energy in efforts to improve reading. 

Coleman (11) presented evidence showing the value of what he called 
“a total push approach to remedial education” for many pupils of jun- 
ior high-school age. It involved the individualization of instruction to 
meet the needs of each child with the following framework: ‘‘creation 
of a favorable learning atmosphere'' and ‘‘ of a need to learn”; «filling 
in weaknesses and gaps in the pupil’s educational background’’; “re” 
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medial work as an approach to the whole person’’; ‘‘integration of home 
environment with school program”’; use of ‘‘specific remedial tech- 
niques’’; and ‘‘keeping the child up with his classes”. In addition to 

a highly satisfactory “total mean improvement”, favorable personal- 
ity changes were noted. Delecato and Delecato (17) reported the re- 
sults of a study which corroborated ‘‘the soundness of the rationale of 
the group approach to remedial reading'' as reported a year ago. The 
program aimed to eliminate negative emotional reactions toreading 
and to the school and permitted choice of means by pupils in effecting 
improvement. 

Nine studies relating to remedial reading at the college level reflect 
the rapid increase of interest during recent years in the reading needs 
of college students. Schubert (87) summarized answers to questions 
submitted to retarded and unselected college readers, The evidence 
showed clearly that the latter group differs from the former in signif- 
icant personality traits, attitudes and study habits. Ina second study, 
Schubert (88) found that retarded readers did not differ significantly in 
their hearing and reading vocabularies. Evidence that significant im~ 
provement can be made in the reading achievement of many poor read- 
ers at the college level was presented by Cutts (14) who provided vig- 
orous emphasis on reading and study habits during a six-weeks' sum- 
mer course before college entrance, and by Witty, Stolarz and Cooper 
(122) who provided varied types of training adapted to the needs of stu- 


dents during two nine-weeks' terms. The effect of remedial reading 


on academic grades was studied by Mouly (72) who found it to be effec- 


tive in the case of all who made significant improvement in reading. 


Johnson (47) compared the effect on reading improvement among 
col «of a teaching technique which emphasized (1) drill on 
ollege students **of a teaching q tae ea rB pea 


reading skills and (2) the psychology of lear 
ment study ae > тылай both methods increased reading skills 
to about the same extent the second resulted also in MS e Dod hs 
certain aspects of the ACE Psychological Exam: n = 
fornia Test of Personality. Bennett (3) studied th t of e meth- 
ods on reading improvement in an English class: The use of the cid 
ular syllabus which outlined exercises in reading; freedom in rea! $ ing, 
depending on intellectual curiosity and delight, with few ade M. 
for outlining and written analysis, but with much oral ana. im s an 

tical discussion; and vigorous training jn precise writing an odi 
outlines, statements of theses, tests, and exercises of all coe n т 
the regular section received. Рге- and final-tests on the ш h 
Reading Test showed that the third group made the best show; ng na 
but vocabulary, which had been neglected purposely in ep cud : 
that the first group did the poorest in everything but е] ; ап ed 
the second group did slightly better than the other groups үп vocal ve у. 
These findings support the hypothesis that different methods result in 
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different types of growth. Smith and Tate (98) presented evidence 
showing that the use of tachistoscopes and reading rate controllers re 
sulted in substantial improvement in rate of reading. Cooper and Mills 
(12) supplied further evidence of the influence of the use of such mech= 
anical devices on speed but pointed out the need for Specific emphasis 
on comprehension when they are used, 

Four studies were concerned with remedial training at the adult 
level. Staton and Maize (103) reported the results of five years of ex* 
perimentation at the Air Command and Staff School at Maxwell Air 
Base, where training is provided largely through the use of rate con 
trollers, The fact that the training resulted in improvement primarily 
in rate of reading was emphasized, It was believed, however, that 
this apparent improvement was due to ‘‘a change in reading habits and 
etfort, rather than a true change in reading ability", as shown by the 
fact that speed of reading at the end of the training period was signifi" 
cantly less when taking а normal speed test than when reading with 
the rate controller, Jackson (44) made a subsequent report on гете- 
dial work at the Maxwell Air Base in which he emphasized the need of 
greater increase in both rate and comprehension to insure retention. 
Manolakes (68) compared the improvement made by ап experimental 
group of marines who were given training through the use of both а 
tachistoscope and a rate controller and of a control group which used 
the rate controller only. ‘There were no significant differences be- 
tween the groups indicated either prior to or following the training 
program'', Holmes (40) presented evidence which showed that gifted 
adults can make substantial improvement in speed of reading through 
emphasis on “integrated teaching of the underlying skills, '' 

» Only a limited number of studies relating to reading 
tests was reported, Traxler (113) studied the scores made on the Di" 


i 1, by pupils enter* 
ing ir responses in test 


and on separate sheets and 
found the did about equally well, As a result of statis- 
tical es | luded that this test 1s quite reliable for use in 


the intermediat® grades. Frederiksen (28) found that separate timing 
of Parts I and II of the А 2: 
on produced ‘‘no significant changes in means and sta 
deviations of the reading test scores, in the predictive value of the 
scores, their intercorrelations, or their correlation with other рге" 
dictive measures", Swineford and Miller (107) found that the amount 
of guessing in answering test items was influenced by the kind of di- 
rections received, the group which was told not to guess giving answers 
to fewer items than the groups receiving no instructions about guessing. 
Hanes (38) found that the items on the Minnesota Multiphasic Personal 
ity Inventory which is ‘‘one of the most readable'' of current tests were 
subject to numerous interpretations by subjects of limited education. 
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pils to determine the influence on achievement in reading of / 
classroom changes, including illumination, to meet '«Harmon's 


specifications. "' 


in grades III to VIII inclusive (an average 
52 girls per gr 
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the Chicago Reading Tests, the Van Wagenen-Dvorak Rate Test, 
and the Huelsman Word Discrimination Test. 

43.Hunt, Jacob Tate. ““The Relation Among Voca bulary, Structural 
Analysis, and Reading," Journal of Educational Psychology, 
XLIV (April, 1953), 193-202. 

Presents and interprets coefficients of correlation for 15 vari- 
ables, based on the scores made by 168 college sophomores, 
juniors and seniors on tests given to determine relationships 
among vocabulary, structural analysis, and reading. 

44. Jackson, James L, “А Progress Report on the Reading Laboratory 
at the Air Command and Staff School, ” School and Society, 
LXXVII (July 11, 1953), 8-9. 

Summarizes the results secured through remedial instruction 
at the air command and staff school and outlines the types of 
changes desirable in the program to secure improved results. 

45.Jensen, Barry T. **Left-right Orientation in Profile Drawing, ” 
American Journal of Psycholo › LXV (January, 1952), 80-83. 

Presents data from four groups who read English, Norwegian 
and Arabic to determine if orientation in reading influences peo- 
ple in drawing profiles that face to the right or left. 

| 46.Jensen, Barry T. ‘Reading Habits and Left-right Orientation in 
Profile Drawings by Japanese Children,” American Journal of 
Psychology, LXV (April, 1952), 306-7. 

Analyzes data from 8, 856 Japanese school children ages 6-15 
inclusive, to determine if the culturally imposed directional hab- 
its in reading and writing influence orientation in profile drawing. 

4T. Johnson, Granville В. “A Comparison of Two Techniques for the 
Improvement of Reading Skills at the College Level,” Journal 
of Educational Research, XLVI (November, 1952), 193-205. 

Compares the effects on the reading efficiency of college fresh- 
шай of two ќеас пе procedures: (a) drill on reading skills, sup- 
plemented ‘cussions of the psychology of learning with par* 
ticular application to study Skills; and (b) group psychotherapy 
with emphasis on reading only as a part of the study of the psy- 
chology of learning. 

48. Jones, Morris Val. ‘‘The Effect of Speech Training on Silent Read- 
ing Achievement, " Journalof Speech and Hearing Disorders, 
XVI (September, 1951), 258-63. t 

Reports the results of a controlled experiment including 61 pairs 
of third-grade pupils from 10 classrooms to determine the effect 
of 36 speech improvement lessons upon progress in silent-read- 
ing achievement, 

49. Jones, W.R. ‘‘The Influence of Reading Ability in English on the 
Intelligence Test Scores of Welsh-Speaking Children, '' British 


Journal of Educational Psychology, XXIII (June, 1953), 114-20. 
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Presents data, supplementing those previously reported, con- 
cerning the influence of reading ability on the scores made by 
Welsh-speaking (bilingual) children on an English intelligence 
test. 

50. Jones, W.R. ‘‘The Language Handicap of Welsh-Speaking Children, 
A Study of Their Performance on an English Verbal Intelligence 
Test in Relation to Their Non-Verbal Mental Ability and Their 
Reading Ability in English," British Journal of Educational Psy- 
chology, XXII (June, 1952), 114-123, 

Compares the performance of 117 Welsh-speaking children (bi- 
lingual) in five schools on a verbal intelligence test in English 
and а non-verbal test in Welsh and studies the differences found 
in relation to their reading ability in English. 

51.Klare, George В. “Measures of the Readability of Written Com- 
munication: An Evaluation, ” Journal of Educational Psychology, 
XLIII (November, 1952), 385-99. 

Presents the results of an evaluative study of three readability 
formulas — the Gray-Leary, Dale-Chall and the Flesch — as 
applied to 52 books. 

52. Knox, Gertrude E. “Classroom Symptoms of Visual Efficiency, ” 
Clinical Studies in Reading, П, pp. 97-101. Supplementary 
Educational Monographs No. 77, Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1953. 

Presents evidence of the value of the classroom use of a check 
list of 30 visual characteristics as determined through its appli- 
cation to 126 third-grade pupils, the results of a visual screening 
test being reported in the case of 41 pupils and the findings of a 
refractionist in 37 cases. 

53. Krise, Morely. “Ап Experimental Investigation of Theories of 
Reversals in Reading, ’’ Journal of Educational Psychology, 
XLII (November, 1952), 408-22. 

ee data d ina study invoh adulfubjects 
**to investigate the degree of association, ifa tween the 
tendency to commit reversals in reading and each of these fac- » 
tors": ‘lack of maturation"; “habitual direction of inspection”, 
*deft-handedness''; “mixed dextrality"; “normal difficulties in 
space perception'' and ‘‘lack of familiarity with the symbols in- 


volved. ’’ 
54. Kruglov, Lorraine P. ‘‘Qualitative Differences in the Vocabulary 
Choices of Children as Revealed in a Multiple-Choice Test, 


il, 1953), 229-43. 
Journal of Educational Psychology. XLIV (April, ў 
Cane the results of ‘‘a ten item mulupi A карату 
1 four choices were correct but eren 
test in which three or eas tied the, 


ntitative levels’’, when given to pupil 
Seventh and eighth-grade levels, and to a group of college grad- 


uates. "' 
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55.Kyte, George C. “А Core Vocabulary in the Language Arts, ” Phi 
Delta Kappan, XXXIV (March, 1953), 231-4. 

Presents a list of 663 words which were derived by combining 
the 500 most frequently used words in the Horn basic w riting 
vocabulary with the 500 most frequently used words in the Thorn- 
dike-Lorge list, and checked in terms of the 500 most commonly 
used words in the Rinsland list. 

56.Lazar, May (editor) The Retarded Reader in the Junior High 
School: A Guide for Supervisors and Teachers. Bureau of Edu- 
cational Research, Publication No. 31. New York City: Board 
of Education, 1952. Pp. 126. 

Shows the distribution of the reading-grade scores of 55,140 
eighth-grade pupils on the Stanford Reading test; summarizes 
responses of 88 junior high-school principals concerning prac- 
tices with retarded readers; presents results of a study of in- 
tellectual capacity and functioning of eighty junior high-school 
retarded readers. 

57. Lepley, William M., and Kobrick, John L. “Word Usage and Syn- 

onym Representation in the English Language, '' Supplement to 

the Journal о nal and Social P hology, XLVII (April, 

1952), 572-13. 

Reports the results of a study of the relationship between ‘‘num~ 
ber of synonyms and analogous words” given in Webster's Dic- 
tionary of Synonyms and ‘ frequency of use”, as given in The 
Teacher's Word Book of 30, 000 Words. 

58. Maclean, Malcolm S., Jr., andHazar , William В. “Women's 
Interest in Pictures: The Badger Village Study." Journalism 
Quarterly, XXX (Spring, 1953), 139-162. 

Analyzes the responses of 152 women to 31 pictures in Time, 
U. S. News, and World Report, for 1949 and 1950, to identify com" ) 
a factors underlying women's interest in pictures; presents 
«Corre in interest for women between each picture and _ E 
each group” and ‘‘intercorrelations among the six interestgroups. | 

59. McCracken, Glenn. ‘‘The New Castle Reading Experiment — А 
Terminal Report, " Elementary English,XXX (January, 1953) 13- 
21. 

Describes a series of experiments with first- and second-grade 
classes to determine the influence on progress in reading, аз 
measured by the Gates Primary Reading Achievement Test of the 
use of film strip presentations before the book reading of each 
lesson. 

60.McGinnies, Elliot, Comer, Patrick B., and Lacey, Oliver L. 
**Visual Recognition Thresholds as a Function of Word Length | 

| 


Abnorn 


and Word Frequency," Journal of Experimental Psychology, 


XLIV (August, 1952), 65-69. 
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Reports the results of a study involving twenty subjects which 
attempted ‘Чо isolate the effects of both word length and word 
frequency upon thresholds of recognition, as measured by dura- 
tion of exposure necessary for veridical report. ” 

61. McNamara, Walter J., Paterson, D.G., and Tinker, Miles A. 
“The Influence of Size of Type on Speed of Reading in the Pri- 
mary Grades,” Sight-Saving Review, XXIII (Spring, 1953) 28-33, 

Bases conclusions on the scores made by 3,050 pupils when 
given three forms of a reading test printed in six different type 
sizes (8, 10, 12, 14, 18, 24.). 

62.McQuary, John P. ““Some Relationships Between Non-Intellectual 
Characteristics and Academic Achievement, ’’ Journal of Edu- 
cational Psychology, XLIV (April, 1953), 215-28. 

Describes the results of a study “to determine the factor pat- 
tern underlying variables assumed to be related to scholastic 
achievement; presents correlations between some of these fac- 
tors and such items as ACE ©, speed of reading, level of com- 
prehension, vocabulary. 

63. Mallinson, George Greisen, Sturm, Harold E., and Mallinson, Lois 
Marion, ““The Reading Difficulty of Textbooks for High-School 
Physics, ” Science Education, XXXVI (February, 1952), 19-23. 

Reviews conclusions reached in previous studies of the reading 
difficulty of science textbooks; presents the readability scores of 
twelve high-school physics texts as determined through the use 
the Flesch formula. s 

64. Mallinson, George Greisen, Sturm, Harold E. , and Mallinson, Lois 
Marion. “Reading Difficulty of Textbooks for High-School Chem - 
istry”, i jon, XXIX (December, 1952), 629-31. 

Discusses conclusions reached in previous studies concerning 
the difficulty of science textbooks; presents the readability scores 
of twenty high-school chemistry texts as determined through the 

5 use of the Flesch formula. 

65. Maloney, Раш W. ‘‘Reading Ease Scores tor Files How Supervise; 
Journal of Applied Psychology, XXXVI (August, 1952), 225-227. 

Compares the grade level of reading difficulty of File's, How 
Supervise, using the Flesch Readability Formula, with the grades 
reached in school by male industrial supervisors. 

66.Malter, MortonS. ““The Content of Current Comic Magazines," 
Elementary School Journal, LII (May, 1952), 505-510. 

Classifies the content of 185 comic magazines, published dur- 
ing the first two months of 1951, under five headings relating to 
“general layout’’ and eleven headings relating to ‘‘comic type” 
content. 

67. Malter, Morton S. ‘‘Studies of the Effectiveness of Graphic Mater- 
ials," Journal of Educational Research, XLVI (December, 1952), 
263-73. 
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Summarizes major conclusions reached in ten studies of the 
relative effectiveness of various types of graphical material; in- 
cludes suggestions concerning the grade placement of graphs. 
68.Manolakes, George. ““The Effect of Tachistoscope Training in an 
Adult Reading Program,” Journal of Applied Psychology, XXXVI 
(December, 1952), 410-12. 
Compares the progress in reading made by two groups of Ma- 
rine Corps officers as a result of eighteen 25-minute sessions 
in which the experimental group substituted extended training in 
vocabulary and comprehension skills for tachistoscopic training 
given to the control group. 
69. Maz, Veronica. “Radio Listening, Televiewing, and Reading Ha- 
bits of Pittsburgh Public High- School Students," Pittsburgh 
Schools, XXVII (May-June, 1953), 156-72. 
Summarizes 721 questionnaire replies providing data from 721 
9a and 12a students and 1, 224 parents and guardians. 
70. Middlesbrough Education Committee. Report of a Survey of Read- 
ing Ability, Director of Education, Education Offices, Woodlands 
Road, Middlesbrough, England, 1953. Pp.24. 
Summarizes and interprets the scores on the Burt Graded Word 
List Test and the Schonell Reading Comprehension Test B given 
to 2,236 children between 11 and 12 years of age to determine 
the extent of backwardness in reading and the need for specific 
reading lessons in the lower forms of the Secondary modern 
School. 
71. Mitchell, June Frary, “Prediction of Increase in Silent Reading 
Rate,” Clinical Studies in Reading, П pp. 89-93. Supplemen- 
tary Educational Monographs No. 77. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1953. 
Summarizes the results of an exploratory study including 84 
cages ranging ig chronological age from 12 to 20 and in IQ's 
Ош 92 qu» to determine the value of a battery of texts, used 
by Rimoldi in a study of personal tempo, in the prediction of in- 
crease in rate of reading if proper instruction is given. 

72.Mouly, George J. “А Study of the Effects of a Remedial Reading 
Program on Academic Grades at the College Level, ’? Journal 
of Educational Psychology, XLII (December, 1952), 459-66. 

Compares the honor-points made during a period of two years 
by an experimental group of 155 students who took remedial read- 
ing for one semester with those of a control group of 164 students 
who were excused from such training for experimental purposes 
or who avoided taking the course in one way or another. 

73. Mullaly, Sister Columba. The Retention and Recognition of Infor” 
mation. Educational Research Monographs, Vol. XVII, №. 3. 
Washington: Catholic University of America Press, 1952, PP. 
xviii + 46. 
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Analyzes the results of a pretest, test and retest given at vary- 
ing intervals to 1, 278 pupils (in six schools) varying in ages from 
ten to fifteen years and in school grades from five through eight 
to determine the retention of information learned from one read- 
ing of a prose passage. 

74. Perry, Dallis К. ‘Speed and Accuracy of Reading Arabic and Ro- 
man Numerals, ’? Journal of Applied Psychology, XXXVI (Octo- 
ber, 1952), 346-47. 

Compares the reading performance of 30 college seniors and 
graduate students who were asked to read as rapidly and accur- 
ately as possible sets of numbers from 1 to 9, 10 to 49, and 50 
to 99 in both Arabic and Roman numerals, ” 

75. Pitts, Raymond J. ‘‘Relationship Between Functional Competence 
in Mathematics and Reading Grade Levels, Mental Ability, and 
Age,” Journal of Educational Psychology, XLII (December, 
1952), 486-92. 

Reports the results of a study involving 210 eleventh-g rade 
girls in seventeen aceredited Negro high schools in Georgia to 
determine the interrelationship of four variables: ''functional 
competence in mathematics, reading grade levels, mental abil- 
ity expressed in terms of Gamma IQ's, and chronological age. '' 

76. Poling, Dorothy L. ‘‘Auditory Deficiencies of Poor Readers, ’’ 


Clinical Studies in Reading, П, рр. 107-111. Supplementary 
Educational Monographs, No. 77. Chicago: University of Chi- 


cago Press, 1953. 

Analyzes the results of tests of auditory acuity, discrimination 
and memory span of 78 remedial cases in reading (58 boys and 
20 girls) to determine whether deficiencies in these areas are 
related to specific errors in word discrimination. 


77. Potter, Robert E. ‘(Reading Unlimited, ” English Tournal, XLI | 


(January, 1953), 28-32. 
Reports the results of an experiment involv ЯЗ high-school 


pupils to determine the influence on amount and quality of рго- 
viding a free period once each week for personal reading, of 
making interesting, attractive reading material available, and 
of avoiding the use of checking techniques which detract from the 


pleasure of reading. 
78. Preston, Ralph C. ‘‘The Reading Status of Children Classified by 
Teachers as Retarded Readers, ° Elementary English, XXX 


April, 1953), 225-7. 
| Presents dh interprets the Wechsler IQ's and the reading in- 
dexes of 82 pupils in two schools who were “designated by their 
teachers as having distinct reading retardation. ” 
79. Preston, Ralph C., and Botel, Morton. ‘‘The Relation of Reading 
Skill and Other Factors to the Academic Achievement of 2, 048 
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College Students, ’’ Journal of Experimental Education, XX (June, 


1952), 363-71. 

Presents data showing the relation of achievement in reading, 
as measured by the Iowa Silent Reading Test, and college achieve- 
ment, as measured by the means of the marks received by a stu- 
dent throughout his college career. 


80. Reynolds, Maynard Clinton. “А Study of the Relationships Between 


Auditory Characteristics and Specific Silent Reading Abilities, ” 
Journal of Educational Research, XLVI (February, 1953), 439-49. 
Presents the results of a statistical analysis of the scores made 
by 188 fourth-grade pupils on 14 measures of reading and audi- 
tory characteristics and specific silent reading abilities, as 
measured by the Gates Basic Reading Tests, types A and D. 


81. Robinson, Helen M. (editor). Clinical Studies in Reading, II, Sup- 


plementary Educational Monographs, No. 77. Chicago: Univer- 
Sity of Chicago Press, 1953, Pp. x « 190. 

Reports a series of studies of reading, with emphasis on visual 
problems, made by the staff members and graduate students do- 
ing work in the University of Chicago Reading Clinic. 


with Vision Problems. ” Clinical Studies in Reading, II, pp. 9- 


Е Robinson, Helen M. “Diagnosis and Treatment of Poor Readers 


28. Supplementary Educational Monographs No. 77. Chicago: 
The University of Chicago Press, 1953. 

Presents illustrative case studies of poor readers with visual 
problems, describes methods of visual Screening, and discusses 
problems involved in remedial therapy. 


83. Robinson, Helen M. **Personality and Reading, '" Modern Educa- 


cational Problems (edited by Arthur E. Traxler), pp. 87-99. 
Report of the Seventeenth Educational Conferénce, New York 
City, October 30, 31, 1952), held under the Auspices of the Edu- 
Cagional Records Bureau and the American Council on Education. 
Washi: .C.: American Council on Education, 1953. 

Summarizes the findings of research concerning personality 
and reading, grouping the studies reviewed in terms of the meth- 
ods used in evaluating personality. 


84. Robinson, Helen M., and Huelsman, Charles B., Jr. “Visual 


Efficiency and Progress in Learning to Read,” Clinical Studies 
in Reading, II, pp. 31-63. Supplementary Educational Mono- 
graphs No. 77. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1953. 

Reports the results of studies, including more than 50 pupils 
in grades one, four and eight, to determine the relationship be~ 
tween visual efficiency and reading progress and to evaluate ех- 
isting visual screening tests, determining their reliability and 
validity when used with elementary-school pupils varying in age 
and achievement. 
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85. Roesch, Raymond A. *'Teaching Desirable Study Habits Through 
Еа ^ Catholic Education Review, LI (March, 1953) 

Presents evidence of the effect on speed and comprehension in 
reading of practice exercises, which also provided records of 
progress in meaning vocabulary, speed of reading continuous 
text, and comprehension of New Testament chapters. 

86. Russell, David Н. ‘‘Interrelationships of the Language Arts and 
Personality," Elementary English, XXX (March, 1953), 167-90. 

Presents conclusions based on about 200 students concerning 
the general relationships between reading and personality a nd 
between reading difficulties and personality disturbances. 

87.Schubert, Delwyn С. “А Comparative Study of Retarded and Un- 
selected College Readers with Respect to Certain Study Habits, 
Attitudes and Personality Traits,'' Journal of Educational Re- 
search, XLVI (February, 1953), 471-4. 

Analyzes responses made by 50 retarded readers in college 
and 50 unselected college students to a list of 36 items on which 
they were asked to rate themselves and identifies items reveal- 
ing significant differences between the two groups. 

88. Schubert, Delwyn С. “А Comparative Study of the Hearing and 
Reading Vocabularies of Retarded College Readers,'' Journal of 
Educational Research, XLVI (March, 1953), 555-58. 

Compares the reading vocabulary, as measured by the Iowa 
Silent Reading Test, and the hearing vocabulary, as measured by 
the vocabulary section of form B. B of the California Reading Test 
of 26 retarded readers in the reading clinic of Los Angeles State 
College. 

89. Scipione, Alice М. ‘‘Eye-Movements as Related to Reading, ”” The 
Columbia Optometrist, XXVII (February and May, 1953), 5-8; 
3-4 


Discusses significant characteristics of ey -moveméats in read: 

ing based on the results of 22 pertinent inves' ons. 
90.Serra, Mary C. ‘‘How to Develop Concepts and Their Verbal Re- 

presentations," Elementary School Journal, LIII (January, 1953), 


275-85. 
Summarizes the findings reported in 34 studies concerning the 
influence of direct experience on concept development and vocab- 


ulary enlargement. К 
91. Serra, Mary С. “Тһе Concept Burden of Instructional Materials, ” 


Elementary School Journal, LIII (May, 1953), 508-12. 
Summarizes the results of 14 studies relating to the concept 
burden of social studies material and basal reading materials. 
92.Sharpe, Joseph Francis. The Retention of Meaningful Materia 1, 
Educational Research Monographs, Vol. XVI, No. 8, June 1,19- 


52. 


ponk 
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Washington, D.C.: The Catholic University of America, Pp. xii 
+ 66. 

Analyzes the nature and extent of the retention of once-read 
meaningful material, as revealed by a recall test administered 
to 2,492 children in grades five to ten inclusive, in 12 elemen- 
tary and high schools, in an effort to find answers to controver- 
sial questions in this field. 

93.Sheldon, William D. , and Cutts, WarrenC. ‘Relation of Parents, 
Home and Certain Developmental Characteristics to Children's 
Reading Ability, П, Elementary School Journal, LIII (May, 
1953), 517-21. 

Summarizes the information Supplied by parents of 868 pupils 
in response to a questionnaire concerning ten characteristics of 
their children; compares findings with the status of the respec- 
tive pupils in reading. 

94.Shores, J.Harlan, and Saupe, J.L. “Reading for Problem-Solv- 
ing in Science," Journal of Educational Psychology, XLIV 
(March, 1953), 149-58. 

Analyzes the results of a ‘Test of Reading for problem solving 
in Science, ” given to 182 fourth, fifth, and sixth grade pupils to | 
test the hypothesis that “reading ability differentiates beyond the 
primary grades into somewhat Specific abilities to read different 
kinds of material for different purposes, 

95. Shulman, Paul Е. “The Vision Specialist ina Remedial Reading 
Program," Optometric Weekly, XLIII (1951), 1941-45. 

Reviews the results of 20 studies relating to causation of read- 
ing disability to determine if vision tests alone can diagnose 
reading deficiency and if there is a definite syndrone of visual 
factors associated with reading difficulty. 

96.Siegel, Arthur I., and Siegel, Estelle. “Flesch Readability Anal- у 
ysis of the Major Pre-election Speeches of Eisenhower and Stev- 


enn, ” Тоша? of Applied Psychology, XXXVII (April, 1953), 
105-6. 


Compares the “reading ease" and “human interest" of pub- 
lished versions of speeches of the two presidential candidates, aS 
determined through the use of the Flesch formula. 

97.Simpson, Ray H., and Camp, Kenneth L. “Diagnosing Commu- 
nity Reading, ” School Review, LXI (February, 1953), 98-100. 

Summarizes data concerning **out-of-school behavior goals in 
reading'' secured the use of a questionnaire, filled out by the 
parents of secondary-school pupils in five schools and represent- 
ing 95 families; points out potential values of such a survey. 

)8. Smith, Henry P. , and Tate, Theodore В. ‘(Improvements in Read- 
ing Rate and Comprehension of Subjects Training with the Tach- 


istoscope,’’ Journal of Educational Psychology, XLIV (March, 
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1953), 176-184. 
Compares the progress in rate and comprehension in reading 
of 18 college students as a result of training given during 25 to 
10 periods of 50 minutes each, half of each training period be- 
ing spent in recognizing digits flashed on a screen.and the other 
half in reading material on a reading rate controller. 
99.Solomon, Richard L., and Postman, Leo. “Frequency of Usage 
as a Determinant of Recognition Thresholds for Words", Jour- 
nal of Experimental Psychology, XLII, (March, 1952),195-201. 
Criticizes the use of such indices of word frequency as the 
Thorndike list provides; reports the results of a controlled ex- 
periment involving university students as subjects to determine 
“the relationship between tachistoscopic recognition thresholds 
for words and frequency of prior usage of the words. ”’ 
100.Solomon, Ruth H. “Personality Adjustment to Reading S uc cess 
and Failure," Clinical Studies in Reading, П, pp. 64-82. Sup- 
plementary Educational Monographs No. 77. Chicago: Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1953. ~= 
Reports the conclusions reached through a study of the records 
of good and poor readers before and after the two years of in- 
struction in reading to determine *«the values of the Rorschach 
Test in investigating personality adjustment in relation to suc- 
cess and failure in reading. 
101.Spache, George. “A New Readability Formula for Primary-Grad 
Reading Materials," Elementary School Journal, LIII (March, 


1953), 410-13. 
Reports correlations of “style elements and grade levels of 


textbooks’’ based on 224 samples of 100 words each from 152 
books in common use in the first three grades; presents a for- 
mula for predicting readability of primary-grade reading mater- 
ials based on the findings. € 

102.Spiegelman, Marvin, Terwilliger, Carl, and ring, franklin. 
“The Content of Comics: Goals and Means of Comic Strip Char- 


acters, ’? Journal of Social Psychology, XXXVII (May, 1953), 


189-203. 
of a content analysis of 52 syndicated com 


Presents the results 
ic strips to determine “the goals sought and the goals approved 


or disapproved of comic strip characters and the means used in 
achieving them, noting differences between the sexes and socio- 
economic classes". 
103.Staton, Thomas F. , and Maize, Ray C. “А Voluntary Reading 
Improvement Program for Air Force Officers, ” School a nd 
Society, LXXVI (July 19, 1952), 42-44. 
Describes the methods used and the results attained in the cas 
of 1, 832 officers through training in the reading of digits, letter 
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words and continuous text, provided during 20 fifty-minute per- 
iods involving wide use of a reading-rate controller. 

104.Stevenson, Lillian P. › and Robinson, Helen M. **Eye-Hand Pre- 
ference, Reversals, and Reading Progress, ’’ Clinical Studies in 
Reading, II, pp. 83-88. Supplementary Educational Monographs 
No. 77. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1953. 

Bases conclusions on the results of a study of the eye-hand pre- 
ferences and directional tendencies of 60 kindergarten children 
and their subsequent reading progress over a period of approxi- 
mately two years. 

105.Sullenger, T. Earl, Parke, Libbie H., and Wallin, Willma K. 
““Тһе Leisure Time Activities of Elementary School Children: 
A Survey of the Packing House Area of Omaha, '' Journal of Edu- 
cational Research, XLVI (March, 1953), 552-4. 

Summarizes questionnaire returns from 1, 800 children ingrades 
four to eight of sixteen schools to determine the leisure-time 
activities in which they engaged, those they would enjoy but did 
not ES in, and reasons for not doing the things they would 
like to do. 


106, Swanson, Charles E. › and Fox, Harland С. ‘Validity of Reada- 


bility Formulas, ” Journal of Applied Psychology, XXXVII (Ap- 
ril, 1953), 114-118. 


Compares the responses relating to readership comprehension 
and retention, of 296 employees of a mid-western company to 
easier and harder versions of 12 articles in three issues of a 
monthly sent to employees. 

107. Swineford, Frances and Miller, Peter M. “Effects of Directions 
Regarding Guessing on Item Statistics of a Multiple-Choice Vo- 


cabulary Test, ” Journal of Educational Psychology, XLIV 
(March, 1953), 129-139. 


Summarizes ang interprets data from 801 testees to determine 
£ amount у guessing that is likely to occur under different 
instruction? . to find what relationship may exist between 
amount of guessing and performance іп the area covered by the 
test, and to determine the effects of guessing on various statis- 
tics. ” 

28. Tannenbaum, Percy Н. ‘The Effect of Headlines on the Interpre- 


tation of News Stories," Journalism Quarterly, XXX (Spring, | 
1953), 189-197. 


Reports the results of an experiment involving 398 students to 
test two hypotheses: (1) ‘different headlines, presented with the 
same copy material, have different effects — that is give rise to 
different impressions''; (2) the effect ‘is in inverse proportion 
to the extent in which the story is read, " 
9. Tarleton, Raymond. ‘‘Accuracy and Comprehension in Science | 
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sew Writing," Journalism Quarterly, XXX (Winter, 1953), 69- 

Compares the readability scores of 40 newspaper articles re~ 

lating to science topics with the scientific accuracy of the artic- 

les to test the assumption that ‘‘inaccuracy in science writing ir 
creases when the ease of comprehension is increased. ” 

110. Tilton, J.W. ‘The Intercorrelations Between Measures of Schoo 

Learning,’’ Journal of Psychology, XXXV, Second Half (Apri 


1953), 169-79. 
Presents intercorrelations between the scores made by fourth 


grade pupils on the various sections of the Unit Scales of Attain 
ment, and between two testings on different forms at intervals o 
twenty months. 

111. Tinker, Miles А. Тһе Effect of Intensity of Illumination Upon 
Speed of Reading Six-Point Italic Print." American Journal of 
Psychology, LXV (October, 1952), 600-2. 

Reports the results of an experiment involving 285 college зор 
omores, divided into a control and four experimental groups, tc 
determine the effect on speed of reading six-point type with var: 
ations in the intensity of illumination (1,10,25, and 50 ft. c.) 

112. Tinker, Miles A. ‘‘Effect of Vibration Upon Speed of Perception 
While Reading Six Point Print, ’’ Journal of Educational Ве- 
search, XLVI (February, 1953), 461-4. 

Summarizes the results of experiments ina light laboratory 
with 25-foot candles of well-diffused illumination, involving fou 
groups of students (one control and three experimental), to find 
out the effect of vibration upon speed in reading six-point type, 
as compared with 10 point type, with and without vibrations. 

113. Traxler, Arthur E. ‘‘Results of the Diagnostic Reading Tests fo: 
Grades 4,5 and 6, Survey Section, Among Independent School Pt 
pils,” 1952 Fall Testing Program in Independent Schools and 
Supplementary Studies, Educational R ords Воен. No. 60, 
pp. 69-76. New York: Educational Records > reau, 1952. 

Reports the results of studies concerning the validity of enter" 
ing responses on separate answer sheets as contrasted with еп- 
tering them in test booklets; also presents evidence concerning 
the reliability of the tests and intercorrelations among parts of 
the test and with other reading tests. 

114. Triggs, Frances Oralind. “ The Development of Measured Word 
Recognition Skills, Grade Four through the College Freshman 


Year," Educational and Psychological Measurement, XII (Au- 


tumn, 1952), 345-49. 
Compares scores made by testees in grades, four, five, Six, 


ten and twelve, and the freshman year in college, on tests of a- 
bility to *«hear and match” letter sounds; also compares the 
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Scores of college students in different college departments to 
hear and match sounds and to divide words into syllables. 
115.Wagner, Louise Durkee, ** Measuring the Map-Reading Ability of 


Sixth-Grade Children, ' Elementary School Journal, LIII (Feb- 
ruary, 1953), 338-44. 


Reports (a) the results of a Survey of the map-reading abilities 
taught at the sixth-grade level, and (b) the per cent of correct 
answers of 100 sixth-grade pupils on test items dealing with 
Specific map skills. 

116. Werner, Heinz and Kaplan, Edith. The Acquisition of Word Mean- 
: A Developmental Study. Monographs of the Society for Re- 
Search in Child Development, Inc. › Vol, XV, Serial No. 51, No. 
l. Child Development Publications of the Society for Research 
in Child Development, Inc. Evanston, Illinois: Fayerweather 
Hall, East, Northwestern University, 1950. 

Summarizes the results of an experiment with children f rom 
nine to thirteen years of age which aimed to identify the process- 
es underlying the acquisition of word meanings through v erbal 
contexts, 

117. Whipple, Gertrude. **Appraisal of the Interest Appeal of Illustra- 
tions," Element! School Journal, LIII (Janvary, 1953), 262-9. 

Summarizes responses of 150 pupils of fourth-grade reading 
ability to six characteristics of pictures in fourth-grade textbooks 
(number of illustrations, size of pictures, color, center of inter- 
est, type of action, theme) with emphasis on their narrative in- 
terest appeal. 

118. eu Gertrude Н. ‘What Does Research Tell Us About Read- 
ess for Beginning Rea ?" The Reading Teacher, VI (May, 
1953), 34-40, EH Ang 

Summarizes contributions of 33 studies relating to five aspects 
of rgadiness for beginning reading: ‘‘physical’’, “intellectual”, 
«р duc Marre, and **perceptual" readiness. 

119. Witherington® H. Carl. “Readability of Textbooks in Educational 
Psychology,” Journal of Educational Psycholo; › XLVI (Novem- 
ber, 1952), 227-230, 

Compares eight textbooks in educational psychology published 

from 1948 to 1950 in respect to average length of Sentence, per- 


the Dale-Chall formula for predicting readability. 
120. Witty, Раш. **A Study of Graduates of the ‘Quiz Kids’ Program, ” 


Educational Administration and Supervision, XXXVII (May, 19- 
52), 257-71. 


Lists the titles of books read and enjoyed during six months by 
41 adults who formerly had been selected and served on the‘‘Quiz 
Kids” Radio-television programs; also the titles of books which 
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in their judgment had had the greatest influence on them. 

121, Witty, Paul and Fitzwater, James Р. “Ап Experiment with Films, 
Film-Readers, and the Magnetic Sound Track Projector, ” Ele- 
entary English, XXX (April, 1953), 232-41. 

Reports the average progress made by 27 second-grade child- 
ren in each of six Chicago schools during a semester in which 
four films were presented, followed by the reading of ‘ве asso- 
ciated film reader. ” 

122, Witty, Paul, Stolars, Theodore, and Cooper, William. ‘‘Some 
Results of a Remedial Reading Program for College Students, ’’ 
School and Society, LXXVI (December 13,1952), 376-80. 

Discusses reading retardation among college students, the pro- 
cedure used at Northwestern University to identify students in 
need of help, the remedial program adopted, and the results at- 

М tained. 

A 123. Young, Frances A. “What People May Read, ” Educational and 

| T Administration Supervision, XXXVII (May, 1952), 272-82. : 

| Presents in graphical form the number of new titles published _ 
yearly from 1880 to 1949; indicates by five-year periods the реге 

(^ cent of the total number of titles that belong to each of 19 cate- ` 

jm gories of the International Classification system. 
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PHONIC KNOWLEDGE AND ITS RELATION TO THE 
SPELLING AND READING ACHIEVEMENT OF 
FOURTH GRADE PUPILS + . 


MILDRED C. TEMPLIN 
Institute of Child Welfare 
University of Minnesota 


THERE IS no close agreement concerning the role of phonic training 
in the acquisition of reading and spelling skills although this problem 
has been discussed and studied over the years. However, there is 
Some indication that children learn the more essential phonic principles 
whether or not formal instruction in phonics is given them, and that 
this knowledge is related to reading skill at the elementary grade levels. 
Tate (1), comparing the reading progress of first grade children given 
phonic drill with those trained in the ‘‘look and say” method, observed 
that children in both groups knew some fundamental phonic principles 
at the end of the training period. When Tiffin and McKinnis (3) investi- 
gated the relation between reading skill and the application of phonic 
principles to the pronunciation of nonsense-words by children in the fifth 
through the eighth grades, they did not consider the method by which 
the phonic principles were acquired. However, correlations ranging 
from .55 to . 70 between reading skill and phonic scores suggest а sub- 
Stantial relation between knowledge of phonics and skill in reading. 

The present study is concerned with the relation of phonic knowledge 
irrespective of how it was acquired, to spelling and reading achievement. 
It was designed to investigate: (a) the level of phonic knowledge of fourth 
grade pupils, (b) the relation between phonic knowledge and reading and 
Spelling skill at this grade level, and (c) what differences, if any, exist 
in the phonic knowledge of good and poor spellers and of good and poor 
readers. € © 


Ss 


The Tests Used 


Phonic tests were constructed to determine the ability of children to 
associate sounds with the written symbols used to representthem. This 
Sound-symbol association aspect of phonics was measured in one re - 
call and three recognition tests. The ability of the children to discrim- | 
inate sounds was measured by a sound discrimination test developed 
from previous work by the experimenter (2). 

In the recall phonic test, the children wrote out the spelling of twenty- 
five different consonant sounds and sound combinations which were utter- 
ed by the experimenter. Throughout the study whenever a sound served 
as the stimulus, the sound of the letter and not the name of the letter 
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was presented. Although in most instances the children gave the most 
common spelling for the sound, credit was given for any spelling which 
occurs in English. For example, when the hard “c” was uttered, “k” 
and “с were most frequently written, but those few children who wrote 
ск’ were, of course, given credit. One point for each correct re - 
sponse made the maximum recall score 25. 

Three recognition measures of sound-symbol association were ob- 
tained in: (a) a word phonic test, (b) a nonsense-word phonic test, and 
(c) а sound phonic test. All were written multiple choice tests for which 
appropriate blanks were furnished the children. 

The word phonic test used a familiar word utteredby the experiment- 
er as the stimulus for each item. The subjects listened for a sound 
ina particular position in the word, and then selected from four letters 
that letter which represented the specific sound to which they had listen- 
ed. For example, when the beginning “b” was to be identified, the ex- 
perimenter said the word ‘‘boy’’ and the choice of the letter which rep- 
resented that sound was made from ''d, ” “g,” “b,” and “p.” Inthe 
Stimulus words for the various test items, initial consonants, initial 
consonant blends, final consonants, vowels and diphthongs were identi- 
fied. Whenever possible, the sounds from which the choices were to 
be made were selected systematically to include the correct sound, the 
voiced or voiceless equivalent of this sound, and other sounds of the 
same type. In the example above, the correct sound was a voiced plos- 
ive and the distractors were '*p, " its voiceless equivalent, and Au 
and “g,” both voiced plosives. То be certain that the children under- 
stood the task, an example was presented whenever sounds of different 
types or in different positions in the word were to be identified. All of 
the stimulus words were familiar to the children. They were taken 
either from the easiest words on the Thorndike Word List or from the 
Wauwatosa Word List.1 The test consisted of 83 items: 24 in which 
the beginning consonants were identified, 277 beginning blends, 20 final 
consona ts, and 12 vowels and diphthongs. Since one point was given 
for each correc?vesponse, the total possible score was 83. 

With the nonsense-word phonic test the multiple-choice test blank 


for the word phonic test was used, but the stimuli were nonsense-words. 


In the example given above, while the choice was to be made from the 
same letters, the stimulus word was **bakta"' instead of “оу.” The 
maximum score was again 83. 

In the sound phonic test the children listened to a stimulus sound ut- 
tered by the experimenter and selected from three or four words the 


1. The list is made up of the words used in the preprimers, primere, and 
first readers of five primary reading series. 
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one in which that sound appeared in the beginning or at the end. Inmost 
instances, a consonant sound was presented in isolation. Only when the 
vowel in the first syllable of each choice word was identical was the 
vowel uttered with the consonant sound. The experimenter said the 
syllable **fi" when the initial ‘‘f’? sound was to be identified inthe words 
“hide, ”? “side,” ‘find, " and ‘‘pine’’; but “sh” was uttered in isolation 
when the choice was to be made between ‘‘show, ” *'sit, ’’ ‘children, ’’ 
and “thank.” A total of 25 initial consonants, 29 initial consonant blends, 
20 final consonants, and 14 vowels and diphthongs were identified in 
words. The maximum score became 88 since one point was allowed for 
each correct response. 

A sound discrimination test measuring ability to discriminate between 
consonant sounds was presented orally by the experimenter. The items 
making up this test were the fifty most discriminating items from a 200 
item test of sound discrimination.2 In each of the fifty pairs of items 
the discriminating element was the consonant while the vowel was the 
same. The consonant appeared at the beginning, in the middle, or at 
the end of the items; e.g., *«pe-be, ” ‘‘ewe-ele, ” ‘‘es-ef. ’’ On the test 
blank an ““8” and a “р” appears after each number from one to fifty. 
After the experimenter said each pair of items, the children encircled 
the “S” if the items in the pair were the same and the **D'' if they were 
different, One point was given for each correct discrimination with a 
resulting total possible score of 50. š 

As measures of spelling and reading ability, the children were given 
the spelling test from the Intermediate Stanford Achievement Test and 
the Durrell-Sullivan Reading Test. 


Sampling 


The sample consisted of 318 children from five Minneapolis public 
schools who were in grade 4. 9 at the time the testing was carwšied on. 
Only those subjects were included in the analysis w! d normal hear- 
ing, for whom intelligence test scores were available, and who hadtaken 
all of the phonic tests together with the standardized reading and spell- 
ing tests. Fifty-eight cases were dropped because of incomplete data. 

Normal hearing was determined by a sweep check audiometric te st 
Which is part of the school testing program. Some measure of intelli- 
gence was available on all subjects. With few exceptions this was a 
Kuhlman-Anderson IQ obtained shortly after the child’s entry into fourth 
grade. The mental age used for each child was corrected to the date of 


administration of the phonic tests. 


2. These fifty items have not been previously published. 
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The children ranged in CA from 8 years 8 months to 12 years 0 
months, with a mean CA of 10 years 10 months. Mental ages ranged 
from 8 years 0 months to 12 years 6 months with a mean of 10 years 3 
months. On the spelling section of the Intermediate Stanford Achieve- 
ment Test the mean was 32. 4 and the median was 34.8. The median 
normative score for grade 4.9 is 36. On the Durrell-Sullivan Reading 
Test the mean was grade 6. 0 and the median was grade 5.9. The exper- 
imental sample was accelerated in reading achievement and slightly be- 
low average in spelling achievement. 


Administration of the Tests 


The tests were given in classroom situations over a two week period. 
Classroom teachers gave the reading test as part of the school testing 
program. The spelling and phonic tests were administered by the ex- 
perimenter in two or three sessions, whichever best fit into the partic- 
ular school program. In no instance were the word phonic and the non- 
sense-word phonic tests presented on the same day. The recall phonic 
test was always the last to be administered. 

In all of the phonic tests, the experimenter stood in the middle of the 
classroom facing the front of the room so that none of the children could 
observe her lip movements. This position reduced the distance from 
the experimenter to any particular child and equalized, as much as 
possible, the distance from the experimenter to all of the children. 


Analysis of the Data 


The scores of the entire sample were analyzed to determine the level ` 
of phonic knowledge and the interrelationship between the scores. The 
relation of phonic knowledge to spelling and reading achievement was ` 
further studied in contrasting groups of good and poor spellersand good 
and poo: readers. S nce the correlations of MA with the scores on the 
spelling and re&uing tests were substantial (. 54 on the reading and . 62 
on the spelling tests) intelligence was controlled in the contrasted groups. 
To obtain cases which would be at the typical mental age for grade 4. 9, 
those cases whose mental ages fell within three months of 9 years 9 
months, the average CA for children in grade 4. 9 were selected. The 
86 cases in this MA range had a mean CA of 10 years 0 months and а 
mean IQ of 98. Using the scores on the Stanford Spelling Test to select 
the deviate spelling groups, the one-third receiving the lowest scores 
formed the lower spelling group and the one-third receiving the highest 
scores the upper. There were 26 cases in each of the deviate groups. 
The same technique was used with the scores on the Durrell-Sulliva n 
Reading Test to select the upper and the lower reading cases. 
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Since the correlation between spelling and reading was substantial 
(. 70 for the total sample) there was some overlap in the cases included 
in the deviate spelling and reading groups. Of the cases selected to 
form these contrasting groups, 16 cases appear in both the lower spell- 
ing and lower reading groups; 13 in the upper spelling and upper read- 
ing; four in the lower reading and upper spelling; and three in the upper 
reading and lower spelling. 


Results 


Analysis of the Total Sample. —In Table I the mean raw and percent- 


age scores on the sound discrimination and recall and recognition phonic 
tests are presented. There is a considerable range in scores for the 
recall and recognition phonic tests, and only on the sound discrim in- 
ation test does a piling up occur at the maximum possible scores. These 
tests are comparatively easy for fourth-grade pupils. 

The highest mean percentage scores are obtained on the sound dis- 
crimination and the word phonic test. A lower percentage score is made 
on the recall phonic than on any of the recognition phonic tests. This 
finding is in agreement with results of achievement testing in other 
areas when both recall and recognition measures are taken. 

Phonic knowledge is not applied equally in all of the recognition tests. 
It is applied most successfully when a sound is to be associated with a 
Symbol in a familiar word, and least successfully when a sound is to be 
associated with a symbol in a nonsense-word. А difference of over 10 
percentage points in the scores is obtained. As the tests were designed, 
the word phonic test measures the application of phonic knowledge in 
familiar words and the nonsense-word phonic test measures the applica- 
tion in new words. Since nonsense-words were used, the unfamiliarity 
of the stimulus to all subjects was assured. The sound phonic test pre- 
Sents a somewhat novel situation since the sound gather than the word 
Serves as the stimulus. Ss 

In order to determine the statistical significance among the differ- 
ences in scores, the CR of the difference was determined between the 
Sound discrimination test and each of the phonic tests, and among the 
Several phonic tests. The differences in the mean percentage scores 
on these various types of phonic tests are significant at the 01 level of 
confidence in all instances except between the scores on the sound dis- 
crimination and word phonic tests. These are the tests on which the 
highest percentage scores were obtained. The difference between these 
Scores is only . 78 of one percent with а CR of 1.30. The other CR's 
range from 6. 10 between the recall and nonsense-word phonic tests to 
29.2 between the recall and both the word phonic and the sound discrim- 
ination measures, For the experimental sample there are real differ- 
ences in the degree of application of phonic knowledge by fourth g r a de 
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The children ranged in CA from 8 years 8 months to 12 years 0 
months, with a mean CA of 10 years 10 months. Mental ages ranged 
from 8 years 0 months to 12 years 6 months with a mean of 10 years 3 
months. On the spelling section of the Intermediate Stanford Achieve- 
ment Test the mean was 32. 4 and the median was 34.8. The median 
normative score for grade 4. 9 is 36. On the Durrell-Sullivan Reading 
Test the mean was grade 6. 0 and the median was grade 5.9. The exper- 
imental sample was accelerated in reading achievement and slightly be- 
low average in spelling achievement. 


Administration of the Tests 


The tests were given in classroom situations over a two week period. 
Classroom teachers gave the reading test as part of the school testing 
program. The spelling and phonic tests were administered by the ex- 
perimenter in two or three sessions, whichever best fit into the partic- 
ular school program. In no instance were the word phonic and the non- 
sense-word phonic tests presented on the same day. The recall phonic 
test was always the last to be administered. 

In all of the phonic tests, the experimenter stood in the middle of the 
classroom facing the front of the room so that none of the childrencould 
observe her lip movements. This position reduced the distance from 
the experimenter to any particular child and equalized, as much as 
possible, the distance from the experimenter to all of the children. 


Analysis of the Data 


The scores of the entire sample were analyzed to determine the level 
of phonic knowledge and the interrelationship between the scores. The 
relation of phonic knowledge to spelling and reading achievement was 
further studied in soprepting groups of good and poor spellers and good 
and poo: dee s nce the correlations of MA with the scores on the 
spelling and reading tests were substantial (. 54 on the reading and . 62 


on the spelling tests) intelligence was controlled in the contrasted groups. 


To obtain cases which would be at the typical mental age for grade 4. 9, 
those cases whose mental ages fell within three months of 9 years 9 
months, the average CA for children in grade 4. 9 were selected. The 
86 cases in this MA range had a mean CA of 10 years 0 months and a 
mean IQ of 98. Using the scores on the Stanford Spelling Test to select 
the deviate spelling groups, the one-third receiving the lowest scores 
formed the lower spelling group and the one-third receiving the highest 
scores the upper. There were 26 cases in each of the deviate groups. 
The same technique was used with the scores on the Durrell-Sulli van 
Reading Test to select the upper and the lower reading cases. 
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Since the correlation between spelling and reading was substantial 
(. 70 for the total sample) there was some overlap in the cases included 
in the deviate spelling and reading groups. Of the cases selected to 
form these contrasting groups, 16 cases appear in both the lower spell- 
ing and lower reading groups; 13 in the upper spelling and upper read- 
ing; four in the lower reading and upper spelling; and three in the upper 
reading and lower spelling. 


Results 


Analysis of the Total Sample. —In Table I the mean raw and percent- 
age scores on the sound discrimination and recall and recognition phonic 
tests are presented. There is a considerable range in scores for the 
recall and recognition phonic tests, and only on the sound discrim in- 
ation test does a piling up occur at the maximum possible scores. These 
tests are comparatively easy for fourth-grade pupils. 

The highest mean percentage scores are obtained on the sound dis- 
crimination and the word phonic test. A lower percentage score is made 
on the recall phonic than on any of the recognition phonic tests. This 
finding is in agreement with results of achievement testing in other 
areas when both recall and recognition measures are taken. 

Phonic knowledge is not applied equally in all of the recognition tests. 
It is applied most successfully when a sound is to be associated with a 
Symbol in a familiar word, and least successfully when a sound is to be 
associated with a symbol in a nonsense-word. А difference of over 10 
percentage points in the scores is obtained. As the tests were designed, 
the word phonic test measures the application of phonic knowledge in 
familiar words and the nonsense-word phonic test measures the applica- 
tion in new words. Since nonsense-words were used, the unfamiliarity 
of the stimulus to all subjects was assured. The sound phonic test pre- 
Sents a somewhat novel situation since the sound gather than the word 
Serves as the stimulus. 

In order to determine the statistical significance among the differ- 
ences in scores, the CR of the difference was determined between the 
Sound discrimination test and each of the phonic tests, and among the 
Several phonic tests. The differences in the mean percentage scores 
on these various types of phonic tests are significant at the . 01 level of 
confidence in all instances except between the scores on the sound dis- 
crimination and word phonic tests. These are the tests on which the 
highest percentage scores were obtained. The difference between these 
Scores is only . 78 of one percent with a CR of 1.30. The other CR's 
range from 6. 10 between the recall and nonsense-word phonic tests to 
29.2 between the recall and both the word phonic and the sound discrim- 
ination measures. For the experimental sample there are real differ- 
ences in the degree of application of phonic knowledge by fourth grade 
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TABLE I 


MEAN RAW AND PERCENT SCORES ON PHONIC TESTS 
FOR TOTAL SAMPLE 


дд 


Raw Score Percent Score 

Test N S.D. N S.D. 

Recall 18. 83 1. 42 79.09 5.97 
Recognition: 

Word 77.67 4.94 93.20 5.93 

Nonsense-Word 68.96 7.93 82.75 8.92 

Sound 73.75 5.11 88.50 6.14 

Sound Discrimination 46.99 4.58 93.98 9.16 
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TABLE H 


CORRELATION OF SCORES ON PHONIC TESTS WITH 
MENTAL AGE, SPELLING AND READING 


Test M. A. Spelling Reading 
Recall д” .24 34 25 
Recognition: 

Word . 43 .54 .40 

Nonsense-Word .36 ‚55 144 
Sound .31 „51 .4T 
Sound Discrimination .29 .23 .22 


TABLE IV 


w < 


SIGNIFICANCE OF DIFFERENCES ON MA, READING, SPELLING, 
AND PHONIC SCORES FOR UPPER AND LOWER 
DEVIATE READING GROUPS 


—————————————————VT— oK — 


Test 
M. A. 
Spelling 
Reading 
Recall 


Recognition: s 


Word 
Коксай cw 
Sound 


Sound Discriminatign 


Upper 
(N = 26) 


118.12 
83. 08 
34.54 
18.50 
77.69 
70.31 
78. 08 
46. 69 


Mean 


Lower 
(№ = 26) 


117.54 
53.54 
24.38 
17. 85 
75.96 
65.96 
74.23 


46.50 


о diff. 
.54 


2.64 


C.R. Significance 


1.06 
11.23 
4.96 
‚14 
1.16 
1.99 
2.43 
.16 


Level of 
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pupils under various conditions. 

The relation of scores on the phonic tests with MA, spelling, and | 
reading is presented in Table II. The correlation between phonic test 
scores with spelling achievement is higher than with reading achieve- 
ment on all except the sound discrimination test. A somewhat higher 
relationship to reading, spelling, and MA is found with each of the rec- 
ognition phonic tests than with the recall phonic test. 

In agreement with other investigators, the correlation between intel- 
ligence and achievement in reading and spelling is substantial and is 
greater with reading than with spelling. The correlation of MA with 
reading is . 62, with spelling .54. The correlation between spelling and ~ 
reading scores for this group is . 70. The correlation between CA and 
reading is -.29 and with spelling -. 18. 

As Tate had observed with first grade subjects, these fourth graders 
had attained a substantial amount of phonic knowledge. Although all 
principals and teachers were queried about the phonic training of the 
classes included in the study, no reliable estimate of the differences in | 
the amount of phonic experience was possible. The teachers' reports 
concerned only the fourth grade experience of the subjects, and the es- 
timates of the teachers and principals even for this present grade were + 
not in close agreement. Most of the teachers reported that they used 
phonic training when they felt it was necessary. 

Analyses of the Contrasted Spelling and Reading Group. — The back- 
ground factors and the phonic test scores for the upper and lower devi- 
ate spelling groups are presented in Table III. There is no significant 
difference in the mental ability of the two groups. The difference inthe 
БЕ Score is certain, and a real difference also exists іп reading 
skill. f 

On the recall and recognition phonic tests the better spellers receive  , 
the higher total score. The difference in the mean scores obtained on ` 
the sound discrimination test is negligible. The word phonic test, where 
the stimuli are { sniliar words, the difference between the deviate groups 
in ability to apy phonic knowledge is not significant. On the nonsense~ 
word phonic test, where application of phonic principles is made in 
“new” words, the better spellers аге more successful than the poor 
spellers although the difference is significant at only the twenty percent 
level of confidence. In the sound phonic test, when a sound is present 
ed as a stimulus the upper deviate spellers are able to apply their phonic 
knowledge better at the two percent level of confidence. This situation 
is probably the most unfamiliar of the three recognition test situations 
to fourth graders. 

It was considered that the greater difference observed on the sound 
phonic test might be related to differences in ability to hear the stimu- 
lus sounds produced in the classroom. However, this is-unlikely, since 
in the recall and sound discrimination tests, sounds also serve as the 
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TABLE Ш 


SIGNIFICANE OF DIFFERENCES ON MA, READING, SPELLING, 
AND PHONIC SCORES FOR UPPER AND LOWER 
DEVIATE SPELLING GROUPS 


Mean 
Upper Lower Level of 

Test (N = 26) (N = 26) g diff. C.R. Significance 
M. A. 117.96 117.41 .55 1.00 š 
Spelling 38.39 20.85 1.43 12.26 .001 
Reading 16.16 59. 43 3.99 4.19 .001 
Recall 18. 46 17.27 ‚14 1.61 .20 
Recognition: ° 

Word 77.77 76.08 1.42 1219 ded 

Nonsense-worl 69.39 65.85 1.96 Па 20 

Sound 78.85 73.92 1.90 2.60 . 02 
Sound Discriminate 46.23 46.96 1.22 0.59 
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TABLE V 


SIGNIFICANCE OF DIFFERENCES BETWEEN PERCENT OF POSSIBLE SCORES ON 
RECALL AND RECOGNITION PHONIC TESTS FOR UPPER AND LOWER DEVIATE 
SPELLING AND READING GROUPS 


кже ————————————————————— 
Level of 
Test Mean Diff. o Diff. C.R. Significance 


Upper Reading Group (N = 26) 
Recall 74. 00 
Recognition: 
Word 93. 62 19.62 2.03 9.67 . 001 
Nonsense-Word 84. 72 10. 72 2.44 4.39 . 001 
Sound 88. 70 14.70 2.04 7.61 ‚ 001 


Lower Reading Group (М = 26) 
Recall 71.40 
Recognition: 
Word 91.53 20.13 3.33 6. 05 ‚001 
Nonsense-Word 79. 48 8.08 3.66 2.21 .05 
Sound 84. 32 12.92 3.36 3. 81 . 001 


Upper Spelling Group (N - 26) 
Recall 73.84 
Recognition: 
Word 93. 71 19. 87 1.84 10. 80 . 001 
Nonsense-Word 83. 61 9.77 2. 01 4. 86 . 001 
Sound 89.57 15.73 1.97 · 8.03 . 001 


Lower Spelling Group (N - 26) 
Recall , 2 69.08 
Recognition: f 

Word 2.87 a 
Nonsense-Word 79.35 10.27 3.03 3.39 .01 
Sound 83. 97 14. 89 2.87 


TABLE VI 


SIGNIFICANCE OF THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN PERCENT OF POSSIBLE SCORES ON 
RECOGNITION PHONIC TESTS* 


————— rs Fm ——————ə——e=— >əoD—>Əə>>v>——— 


N 

Total Sample 318 
Upper Reading 

Deviates 26 
Lower Reading 

Deviates 26 
Upper Spelling 

Deviates 26 


Lower Spelling 
Deviates 


8 


19.35 


Sound 
Test 
(3) 


88.50 


88.10 


84.32 


Percent Means 
Word Nonsense 
Test Word Test 

(1) (2) 
93.20 82.75 
93.62 84. 72 
91.53 79. 48 
93.72 83. 61 


89.57 


83.97 


Differences 
Between 1 - 2 
ори. C.R. 

1.07 9.78 

1.69 5.27 

2.64 4.56 

1.64 6.16 

2.41 5.12 


Differences 
Between 1-3 
cDiff. C.R. 
0. 85 5.53 
1. 04 4. 13 
2.24 3.22 

1.22 3.39 
2.19 3.52 


Differences 
Between 2 - 3 
сри. C.R. 

1.08 5.32 

1.70 2.34 
2.51 1.93 
1517 3.37 
2.41 1.92 


*For the deviate groups a С.В. of 3. 73 is significant at the . 001 level; 2.79 at the . 01 level; and 


2. 06 at the . 05 level. 
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stimuli. The difference reaches only the twenty percent level of соп- 
fidence in the recall test and the higher score is obtained by the poorer 
spellers in the sound discrimination test, It is more probable that the 
high deviate spellers are better able to apply their phonic knowledge 
and adapt themselves more readily to this somewhat unusual task. 

Table IV presents background factors and the phonic test scores of 
the upper and lower deviate reading groups within the restricted mental 
age range. There is no significant difference between the mentalage 
of the two groups of readers, although the better readers have the slight 
advantage of about one-half month of mentalage. The differences inthe 
test scores on both spelling and reading are certain, although the great- 
est difference occurs in the reading test scores. All of the phonic test 
Scores are higher for the better readers. The differnces between the 
two groups reach the five percent level of confidence only when the sound 
is used as a stimulus. 

The difference in the scores on the word phonic test is not significant 
between the deviate spelling groups or between the deviate reading groups. 
The difference between the scores on the nonsense-word phonic test 
reaches only the twenty percent level of confidence between the deviates 
in the spelling group and in the reading group. On the sound phonic test 
and in the recall phonic test the level of significance of the difference 
is greater for the spelling than for the reading groups. Differences in 
Sound discrimination ability are not significant for either sample. Al- 
though there is some overlap of cases in the spelling and reading devi- 
ate groups, it is likely that the relation of phonic knowledge with spell- 
ing is Somewhat greater than with reading since the correlations for 
the experimental sample are higher between spelling and phonic scores 
than between reading and phonic scores. 

When the phonic test scores are reported as percentage of possible 
Score, the recall test scores are consistently lower than the recogni- 
tion scores obtained for all contrasted groups. As seen in Table V this 
difference reaches the five percent level of confidence or higher for all 
of the сопан ratios: This is in agreement with the findings for the 
total sample. 

The significance of the differences between the percentage of possible 
scores on the three recognition tests is presented in Table VI. For all 
deviate groups, as for the total sample, the highest scores are obtained 
on the word phonic test, the next highest on the sound phonic test, and 
the lowest оп the nonsense-word phonic test. Differences for all groups 
between the percentage of possible scores on the word phonic and the 
nonsense-word phonic tests and on the word and sound phonic tests are 
significant at the one percent level. The differences between the non^ 
sense-word and sound phonic tests are significant for the good spellers 
and readers at least at the five percent level, but below this level for 
the poor spellers and poor readers, For these poor spellers and read- 
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ers the application of phonic knowledge in both the **new'* and the un- 
familiar sound situations present real difficulties. The percentage 
Scores indicate that both of these tasks are more difficult for the lower 
deviates in spelling and reading than the application of phonic principles 
when a more familiar word is the stimulus. 


Conclusions 


1. A substantial amount of phonic knowledge as measured by the sound 
discrimination and sound-symbol association tests has been acquired 
by fourth grade pupils. 


2. For the total sample, the correlations between phonic knowledge and 
spelling are somewhat higher than between phonic knowledgeand read- 


ing. 


3. A comparison of the scores of the deyiate spelling groups indicate 
that (a) the better spellers receive the higher scores on all tests ex- 
cept the sound discrimination test; and (b) the differences in scores 
reach the . 02 level of confidence for the sound phonic recognition 
test, and are below this level on the word phonic recognition and the 
Sound discrimination tests. 


4. A comparison of the scores of the deviate reading groups indicate 
that (a) the better readers receive the higher scores on all tests; and 
(b) the differences in scores reach the . 05 level on the Sound phonic 
recognition test, the .20 level for the nonsense-word phonic recog- 
nition test, and are below this level for the sound discrimination, re- 


call and word phonic recognition tests. 


5. Scores on the test of phonic knowledge are significantly higher when 
a recognition rather than a recall technique of urement is used. 
This holds for the total sample and for each of the deviate spe lling Í 


and reading groups. 


6. Among the recognition measures, significantly higher scores are ob- 
tained when the stimulus is a familiar word rather than a sound ora 
nonsense-word. The differences among the scores on the tests using 
three different stimuli are significant above the . 05 level for the total 
sample, the good spelling and good reading deviate groups. For the 
poor spelling and poor reading deviates, however, the differences 
between the word phonic and the other recognition tests are signifi- 
cant, but the differences between the nonsense-word and sound phon- 


ic tests are not. 


| 
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That the poor spellers and poor readers applied their phonic knowl- 
edge less well than good spellers and good readers in the unfamiliar test 
situations while the difference was not significant when phonic knowledge 
was measured in familiar words is an intriguing finding. The degree of 
understanding of sound-symbol association differs for the upper and 
lower deviate groups although the measured scores show little differ- 
ence in the familiar test situation. This may indicate a real difference 
in the ability of children of similar intellectual level to transfer what 
they know from one situation to another. On the other hand it may be 
related to the various methods of teaching used with these children or 
to the particular testing procedure used in this study. As the present D 
investigation was designed, a conclusive answer cannot be given. How- 
ever, the implication of this finding is important enough for educational 
procedure and psychological theory to warrant thorough and controlled 
investigation. 
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USING CHILDREN'S SCHOOL ATYPICALITIES TO 
INDICATE OCULAR DEFECTS * 


DOROTHY JONES KELLEY 
Chicago, Illinois** 


Problem 


THE PURPOSE of the study was to investigate the validity of using 
certain atypical school achievements, visual behaviors, and school be- 
haviors for indicating the presence of ocular defects, Atypical, as used 
in this study, means “поі showing characteristics of the group" in an 
acceptable or desirable way. Ocular defects refer to anomalous func- 
tioning of the refraction and fusion mechanisms of the eyes. Anomalies 
in visual perception or psychological maturation were not considered. 

Educational research has shown that some children may achieve 
well and adjust well in school life in spite of visual defects. It also has 
indicated that the following may be symptomatic of ocular defects for in- 
dividual children: School achievement that does not fully represent a 
child's true ability, visual behaviors including manipulation of r ea ding 
materials that are anomalous, and school behavior that is not desirable. 

To investigate this implication selected findings from a child obser- 
vation project carried on at the Park Manor School, Chicago, over aper- 
lod of a year and a half, were used as the research data for this study. 
The 553 children, 286 boys and 267 girls, were largely of Scandinavian 
and Irish descent and appeared to represent families of average socio- 
economic background. Their school grades ranged from grade 1A, the 
Second half of the first grade, to grade 6B, the first half of the sixth 
grade. АП of the children within these grades were used as subjects. 


9 с 
Instruments Sas Í 


The research data were obtained from four sources: the administra- 
tion of the Massachusetts Vision Test by the writer; cumulative school 
Achievement records; the writer's observations of children's visual be- 
haviors, that is, their physical adaptations to seeing; ratings of school 
behavior by fourteen classroom teachers. 


"The complete report of this study appears in the author's Doctor's Dis- 
sertation, "The Validity of Using Ohildren's Atypical Bohool Achievenente 
and Behaviors for Indicating the Presence of Ocular Defects, Northwest- 
ern University, 1949. 


**7245 Üonstance Avenue. 
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Massachusetts Vision Test findings were sorted into a twofold class- 
ification of passing or failing. The 274 children passing the three sub- 
tests (Visual Acuity Test, Plus Sphere Test, Maddox Rod Tests) were 
classified as children with normal vision. The 279 children failing one 
or more of the sub-tests were classified as children with disabled vis- 
ion. 

Atypical school achievements 1, investigated as possible indicators 
of ocular defects, included (a) retarded rate of school promotion (one 
or more semester-grades repeated); (b) less than ten months reading 
achievement growth in one year 2; (c) lowest quartile reading achieve- 
ment placement in classroom group; (d) four months or more minus de- 
viation from mental age grade expectancy in reading achievement; and 
(e) teachers’ grades not indicating *«Efficient" reading for semester pri- 
or to and for semester at time of vision testing. 

Visual behaviors, as a term, describes the observable fusion adjust- 
ments of the children's eyes, their reading distance adjustments, and 
other observed physical factors. Atypical visual behaviors, investigat- 
ed as possible indicators of functional eye defects, included reading dis- 
tance measured as too-short or too-long3, atypical binocular following 
(pursuit), and nearpoint convergence 5, atypical peripheral eye appear- r" 
ance or complaint of pain or dysfuctionÓ, tropia (crossed eye), tilted 
head posture, and book reading distance, observed as too-short or too- 
long for children seated at their own desks. 

Atypical school behaviors, investigated as possible indicators of eye 
defects were those for which numerical ratings fell above the medians 


A 


1. Bohool achievement data were taken for the semester in which vision 
test findings were procured and for the preceding semester or year. 
Ranges for data were, respectively, as lettered above: (a) Three sem- x 
ester-grades repeated to two semester-grades accelerated, (b) O months ^ 
to 4.2 years growth in one year, (d) 2.7 years below grade expect- 
ancy ко 3.5 years evove, (e) two final grades of "Not Improving! to 
two final grader 202 "Bffieienti 


2 


4 child's expected rate of learning, which depends upon the rela- 
tion between his intelligence quotient and his level of academic 
achievement, was disregarded since the coefficients of correlation 
for the covariants, reading achievement growth in one year and the 
vision test findings, did not vary significantly when the 1.9. as 
See ai у (Euhlman-Anderson Tests) {= .16 for 69- 
в (N = 27); Q = .08 for 90-1 ' = = 110- 
АН 09 IQ's (N = .84); Q = .04 for 


3. Measured reading distance for each child was determined away from hi$ 
Classroom while he read aloud from paper covered material in an op- 
timum seating and lighting environment, This distance, perpendicular 
from the plane of the page to the outside corner of his eye, маз 
measured with а ruler. His reading distance was considered normal if 


Ac 
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in six ranges of computed behavior rating scores, averaged from two 
Sets of teachers' ratings on the Haggerty-Olson-Wickham Rating Sched- 
ules, procured in successive semesters. These six ranges consisted 
of total scores for Schedule A (Behavior Problem Record) and Schedule 
B (Behavior Rating Scale) and of four sub-total scores related to intel- 
lectual, physical, social, and emotional traits. 


Method 


The covariational method of correlation was used to investigate the 
validity of using the five atypical school achievements, seven atypical 
visual behaviors, and six atypical school behaviors, either as single in- 
dices or in series, for indicating the presence of ocular defects. Phi ($) 
coefficients of correlation were computed to determine the degree of as- 
Sociation between any two selected variables, one*of which was always 
vision test findings (Table I). 

For example, normal and retarded rate of school promotion findings 
were plotted against normal and disabled vision test findings, in a four 
cellgraph. Similar phi coefficients were also computed for the chil- 
dren separated by grade into three groups, 1A-2A grades, 3B-4B grades, 
and 4A-6B grades (Table I, Column II). 

Validity of the Massachusetts Vision Test, the validating criterion of 
this study, was indicated by a coefficient of contingency of . 61, comput- 
ed by the writer from data reported by Sloane (9). A coefficient of соп- 
tingency of . 76 indicated the reliability of the vision test in measuring 
the visual acuity of right eyes of 287 of the Park Manor School children 


on two administrations, a year’s time intervening. 


Summary of Findings 
The following findings imply answers to two questions formulated in 


the study: m e 


it did not vary more than one and а half inches «зог ог тем, 

than the length of his forearm measured with а tape measure, > 
erence 2, 212-212) Atypical distances ranged between 6 to 1 inches 
shorter and là to 6 inches longer than forearm lengths. Í 


4. Binocular following ability was determined by holding a piece of 


white chalk about two feet from a child's eyes and by moving it a 
from left to right slowly and then in а circle, while requiring him 
to follow the movement with both eyes. Oases ranged from Seb 
having no difficulty to those having no pursuit control at all, Any 


difficulty was considered atypical. 


by holding a piece of 


1 checked 
5. А child's nearpoint convergence was iy опы is slovly 


Chalk about eighteen inches. from his eyes and 
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TABLE I 


SELECTED INDICES RELATED TO CHILDREN'S VISION TEST FINDINGS 
(Listed in Order of O Correlation Values for all Grades) 


Grade Groups ` 


АП Grades 1A -2A 3B - 4B 4A - 6B 
Selected Indices N $ N $ N $ N $ 
School Achievement Indices: 
Rate of School Promotion 543  .10 20 „от 151 .12 183  .07 
Reading Achievement Growth 
in One Year 346 .06 534 -.21 129 .10 164 ‚10 


Reading Achievement Quartile 

Placement in Classroom Group 530 .05 2300 -07 149 . 14 . 181. .12 
Teachers' Reading Grades for 

Two Semesters (Averaged) 535 .04 203 .04 151 -.10 181 -.04 
Reading Achievement Deviation 

from Mental Age Grade Expect- 


ancy 449  .03 126 0.08 143 02 180 .00 
Visual Behavior Indices: D 
Measured Reading Distance 553  .33 218  .33 152  .29 183  .36 
Atypical Eye Appearance or 
Complaint 553. .21 218  .11 152 14 183 .31 
Presence of Tropia 553  .12 218 à .15 152 112 183 (10 
Observed Reading Distance 343 .12 49b .19 134 116 161 .06 
Binocular Following 534  .10 215 С 145 (15 174 106 
Head Posture 553  .06 218 .6 152 ов 183 .06 
Binocular Convergence 553  .04 218  .04 152 0з 183 09 
School Behavior Indices:c 
Social Traits 503 .18 à 182 .11 149 13 172 .0 
Total Schedule A 503  .18 182  .26 149 100 172 03 
Total Schedule B 53 .10 182 .05 149 128 112 01 3 
Intellectual Traits 505  .07 182 „04 149 20 12  .06 
Emotional Traits 503  .04 182 104 149 (18 1172-06 
Physical, Traits E 503 .04 182 .04 149 .18 112 -.05 


а 2B - 2A grades only. 
boa grade only, 


Two averaged teachers’ ratings on the Haggerty-Olson-Wickham Behavior Rating Schedules, 
and B, and four Sub-divisions of Schedule B. 


2% 
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А. How validly can atypical school achievements and behaviors be used 
for indicating the presence of ocular defects for school children? 


1. Phi coefficients of correlation between vision test findings апа 
findings of five school achievement indices ranged from . 08 for 
the index, reading achievement deviation from mental age grade 
expectancy, to . 10 for the index, rate of school promotion. Sim- 


ilar phi relationships for the seven visual behavior indices ranged 


from . 04 for binocular convergence to .33 for measured read- 
ing distance. For the six school behavior indices phi values 
ranged from . 04 for Social Traits to . 18 for Physical Traits 
(Table 1). 


`2. The highest phi value regarding the relationship between the vis- 
ion test findings and the findings of any single index occurredfor 
the visual behavior index, measured reading distance. It was 
.33 (Table 1). 


3. Phi coefficients of .21 and . 12 occurred for relationships be - 
tween vision test findings for all the children and findings for the 
index, atypical eye appearance and complaint, and the findings 
of the index, tropia. However, these two visual behavior indices 
Screened correctly 96 percent and 87 percent, respectively, from 
the two small groups of children (N - 27; N - 15) who manifested 
these anomalies. 


4. The range was -. 01 to .37 for phi correlation values between 
vision test findings and the findings by the last index in each of 
Six selected series of school achievement indices, visual behav- 
ior indices, and school behavior indices 7 (Table II, Column 1). 

© © 


toward the bridge of his nose, while he was requiro in 
looking at it with both eyes. Atypical distances as determine 
this study ranged from 4 to 18 inches. 


å 

8. Observed abnormalities in eye appearance were swollen or inflame: 
eyes, reddened or granulated eyelids, and eyes that appeared “ү. 
Complaints were varied: Му eyes hurt when I read too much; my ee н 
hurt when I look at the blackboard; sometimes this eye hurts at eh ; 
when I look at something on the blackboard it blurs; ї 080 те, 
and then I can see it; my eyes are watery in the morning} Удав E pei 
the letters get white and then black again; I couldn't see “з 
board in Miss is room either; my eyes hurt when I read e 
Close to my book; I told the teacher the letters go together 


then go away. 


( 
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5. Of the 33 children, selected by the first four indices in Series I, 
20 had experienced retarded rates of school promotion. When 
their measured reading distance findings were correlated with 
vision test findings a phi coefficient of . 40 resulted. In similar 
correlations, phi values of .24 and .55 resulted for 18 of the 
same 20 children when they were divided into 3B-4B and 4A-6B 
grades, respectively (Table II, Column D. 


6. Phi values of .26, .53, and .56 occurred as coefficients of cor- 
relation between measured reading distance findings and vision 
test findings for the three grade groups of children (N = 7; N = 
18; N - 11) selected as atypical by the last index in Series II, 
made up of school achievement indices (Table II, Column П). 


7. The highest phi Coefficient, . 80, occurred as the correlation 
value between measured reading distance findings and vision test 
findings for the group of eight 3B-4B children selected as atypi- 
cal in the two visual behaviors, binocular convergence and bin- 
ocular following, of Series IV (Table П, Column П). 


B. What are the chances that these indices would screen out children 


with ocular defects for referral or corrective care? 


1. The chances that atypical school achievements, atypical visual 
behaviors other than measured reading distance, and atypical 


School behaviors would screen correctly children with ocular de- | 


fects were, respectively, one in three, one in three, and even. 
(Percentages averaged for respective classifications of indices, 
above, were 33 percent, 33 percent, and 51 percent.) That they 
would select children with normal vision incorrectly for referral 
the chances were one in three, one in four, and two in five, 31 
Bercent, 26 percent, 43 percent, 


2. The chances that reading distance measured as too-short or too- 
long would screen out children with eye defects correctly were 


7. For example, in Series I, children were first selected who were "Not 


Improving" in teachers! reading grades, These children were then 


цу 
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TABLE II 


FINDINGS OF LAST INDEX IN A SERIES RELATED TO CHILDREN'S 
VISION TEST FINDINGS 


Number of Cases Screened and È Correlation Values 


Column 1 


Series Selected 


Column П 
Series Supplemented by Measured Reading 


Series I: 
Low Teachers' Reading Grades 
Minus Reading Deviation M.S. Expectancy 
First Reading Achieve. Quartile Placement 


Atypical Reading Achieve. Growth, One Year. 
Rate of School Promotion 


All Grades: N -33 =,37 

Series TI: 
Minus Reading Deviation M. A. Expectancy 
First Reading Achieve. Quartile Placement 
Reading Achievement Growth, One Year 
All Grades: N - 91 ф=.00 


Series Ш; 
Minus Reading Deviation M. А. Expectancy 
Reading Achievement Quartile Placement. 


All Grades; N = 280 ф=.1 


Series Гу; 
Atypical Binocular Convergence 
Binocular Following 


All Grades: N - 120 ф=.08 


Series y: 
Atypical Social Traits 
Reading Achievement Quartile Placement 


All Grades: N = 249 ф = -.01 
Series VI: 
High Behavior Problem Record 
Reading Achievement Quartile Placement 


АП Grades; N - 192. @=.03 


Distance 
Series I-A: 
Grades IA-2A: N= 2 
Grades 3B-4B: N=11 Q=.24 
Grades 4A-6B: N= 7 ф=.55 
АП Grades: N-20 =.40 
Series II-A; 
Grades 2B-2A: = 7 =,26 
Grades 3B-4B: N= 18 =.53 
Grades 4A-6B: N=11 =.56 
АП Grades: N=36 
Series Ш-А: 
Grades 1A-2A: N=30 2.35 
Grades 3B-4B: N = 43 =,24 
Grades 4A-6B: N= 40 2,90. 
АП Grades: N-113 ф=.29 


Series IV-A; 


Grades 1A-2A: М№= 39 $ = .48 
Grades 3B-4B: N- 8 = .80 
Grades 4A-6B: N= 4 

° © 
All Grades: Ө N-51 7 @=.51 


Series V-A: 


Grades 1A-2A: | М№= 46 =.39 
Grades 3B-4B: N=25 =.41 
Grades 4A-6B: N=26 =.09 
All Grades: N=97 $2.30 
Series VI-A: 
Grades 1A-2A: N=35 =.28 
Grades 3B-4B: N-23 $ =.07 
Grades 4A-6B: N-19 =.19 
All Grades: N=7 =.24 
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two in three (62 percent) and those with normal vision incorrect- 
ly one in three (30 percent). 


3. From the two groups of children (N - 20; N - 36) already select- 
ed as atypical by last indices in the Series I and II of school 
achievement indices (Table II, Column I) the chances were two 
in three (67 percent in both groups) that the visual behavior in- 
dex, measured reading distance, would screen out correctly 
those with ocular defects and one in five (20 percent in both 
groups) that it would screen incorrectly those with normal vis- 
ion. 


E. 


4. From the 51 children selected, first, by atypical binocular con- 
vergence and then by atypical binocular following (Table II, Col- 
umn I) the chances were four out of five (80 percent) that atypi- 
cal measured reading distance would screen correctly those hav- 
ing ocular defects according to the vision test findings. 


Discussion 
^ 

Examination of the phi coefficients of correlations in Tables Тапа 
II reveals usefully significant relationships between findings by the cri- 
terion for the study, the Massachusetts Vision Test, and findings for 
only one of the selected indices, namely, the visual behavior index, meas 
ured reading distance. 

There may be general Significance however, in the fact that all the 
relationships though low were consistently positive for the Park Manor 
School children as a single group (Table I) Also phi correlation values 
of significance did result when the indices were used in series and the 
children were grouped by grades (Table II). 

Validity of School Achievement Indices for Screening Children's 
Vision. — There/7as no significant covariant relationships between the 


vision test findings and findings for any one of the school achievement 
indices. Though rate of school promotion appears first in the list of in- 
dices its phi value of . 10 lacks Statistical value (Table I). 

Thus no one of the school achievement indices could be used as а 
truly valid indicator of the presence of eye defects for the Park Manor 
School children. This fact conforms with the findings of Monroe, Farris, 
Fendrich, and Kopel to the effect that many children achieve well in | 


school in spite of vision difficulties (1, 4, 5, 6). | 
Validity of Visual Behavior Indices for Screening Children's Vision. 

—Slightly significant relationships between vision test findings and find- | 

ings by one of the visual behavior indices, measured reading distance, ў 


were indicated by the phi coefficients of correlation of . 33 for the 1A- 
2A children, .29 for 3B-4B children, and .33 for the children in a single 


E 
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group (Table 1). A percentage analysis also indicated this relationship 
thus: Atypical reading distance occurred for 68 percent of the children 
with ocular defects. Normal reading distance occurred for 70 percent 

of the children with normal vision. 

The two indices, atypical eye appearance or complaint and the pres- 
ence of tropia, had considerable significane for individual children, es- 
pecially in grades 3B-4B, since 96 percent (М = 27) and 87 percent (N = 
15), respectively, of the children who had manifested these anomalies, 
had occular defects according to the vision test, Butas devices for pre- 
dicting the presence of eye defects they lacked validity because there 
жеге many more children who had eye defects who did not manifest 
either of these two anomalies. 

It should be noted though that the phi coefficient of correlationfor the 
index, atypical eye appearance or complaint, increased from .11for 
1A-2A children to . 14 for 3B-4B children, and to . 31 for 4A-6B chil- 
dren (Table 1). 

Validity of School Behavior Indices for Screening Children's Vision:— 
None of the findings by the six school behavior indices (averaged teach- 
ers’ ratings on the Haggerty-Olson-Wickham Rating Schedules) showed 
any significant covariant relationship to the vision test findings. Thus 
there was no statistical evidence of validity for the use of any of these 
indices in Screening the Park Manor School children's vision. 

However, there might be а slight comparative significance in the fact 
that, with one exception, the highest phi values occurred for the 149 chil- 
Ten in the 3B-4B grades (Table I). 

Validity of Last Index in a Series for Screening Children's Vision. — 
Study of the phi values presented in Table II reveals some usefully sig- 
nificant relationships between the Massachusetts Vision Test results and 
findings from the use of indices in certain selected series when the vis- 


tal behavior index, measured reading distance, was added as the last 


ina Series and the children were grouped by grades. 

For example, from the 33 children already scretned atypicaKy by the 
Previous indices in Series I the school behavior index, 3ute of school 
Promotion, Screened correctly 75 percent of the children with ocular de- 
fects (N = 20) and 61 percent of those with normal vision (N - 13), the 
Phi value being .37. When measured reading distance was added to make 
the Series I-A and the children were then grouped by grades, the phi 
Ё0еНісіепі of correlation increased from . 37 (Table II, Column I) to .40 
for all the children and to . 55 for the seven children in the 4A-6B grades. 

Similarly, when measured reading distance was added to make the 
Series I-A and the children were grouped by grades, the phi value in- 
gased from . 00 to .26, .53, and . 56 for the 2B-3A, 3B-4A, and 4A 

Srades respectively (Table II, Column П). Ў ч 

Тһезе increasing phi Ere for Series I-A and П-А imply an in- 
Tease in the covariant relationship between measured reading distance 


| 
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findings and the vision test findings for those Park Manor School chil- 
dren who had demonstrated atypical school achievements as their school 
grade placement advanced. | 

Phi coefficients of correlation for Series IV-A showed usefully sig- | 
nificant relationships between the vision test findings andthose of 
measured reading distance for the 51 children previously screened by | 
the two visual behavior indices, atypical binocular convergence anda- ` 
typical binocular following of Series IV. The phi values were . 48 for 
the 39 children in 1A-2A grades and . 80 for the eight children in 3B-4B 
grades (Table II, Column П). It is notable that all four of the 4A-6B pu- 
pils, similarly screened atypically in Series IV, had ocular defects ac- - 
cording to the Massachusetts Vision Test. Measured reading distance 
screened correctly three of these four pupils. 

There is indicated thus a significant relationship between measured 
reading distance findings and the vision test findings for the 12 Park 
Manor School children who still demonstrated atypical binocular conver- 
gence and following after leaving the 1A-2A grades. 

In general, the findings presented for Series I-A, П-А, апа IV-A 
(Table II), which indicate that more atypicalities in school achievement 
and visual behavior occur for children with ocular defects than for chil- 
dren with normal vision, may be compared with the research findings 
of Robinson for 30 seriously retarded readers in her study, Why Chil- 
dren Fail to Read. One of her conclusions was that the most seriously 
retarded readers showed the greatest number of anomalies—social, vis- 
ual, and emotional—whereas the least retarded readers presented the 
smallest number of anomalies (8). 


Conclusions 


1. In the absence of a more valid procedure, atypical measured reading 
distance may be used in an optimum environment as à simple meas- 
игеЯог screening school children's vision. (See footnote 3.) 


2. Atypical measured reading distance may be used with more useful 
validity for screening the vision of children who already manifest 
clusters of atypical school achievements and visual behaviors than 
for screening the vision of unselected children. Thus clusters of a7 
typical school achievements and visual behaviors should be used ав 
indicators of the need for testing the vision of the children who mani- 
fest them, especially beyond the primary grades. 


3. In this study school achievement, behavior, and observable visual а- 
typicalities, other than measured reading distance, were not signifi- 
cant as single measures in the screening of the children's vision. 
However, there is significance in the fact that the covariant relation” 
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ships though low were consistently positive for the Park Manor 
school children. 


4. In view of the fact that the vision screening criterion of this study, 
the Massachusetts Vision Test, did not itself have high validity, the 
findings reported herein may be more significant educationally than 
they appear to be statistically. 
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IMPROVEMENT OF READING SKILLS THROUGH 
PREPARATION OF MATERIALS 


RACHEL 8. SUTTON 
University of Georgia 
Athens, Georgia 


TEACHERS IN the elementary school have observed the value of pu- 
pil-prepared materials in learning to read. The beginning reader re- 
lates an incident, which the teacher records on the blackboard or read- 
ing chart, and he has the satisfaction of reading his story again and a- 
gain. Oftentimes the slow and retarded reader makes progress when 
he writes his own basal text. 

The investigator was concerned with the amount of progress a normal 
group of children might make under normal classroom conditions with 
an emphasis on writing stories, poems, and reports to be read later by 
other members of the class. Two groups were chosen in a semi-rural. 
county. The experimental group was the fifth grade in the University of 
Georgia Elementary School, the control group was a fifth grade in the 
Winterville School, ten miles away. Children were transported to both 
Schools on buses. The parents of both groups owned modest homes with 
gardens or small farms and worked in the industries of nearby Athens. 
я е test scores of the two groups used in the investigation are as 

ollows: 


Exper- 
imental Control 
89. 6 86.7 


Average I. Q. (California Test of Mental Maturity) 


Highest І. Q. (California Test of Mental Maturity) 115 114 
Lowest I. Q. (California Test of Mental Maturity) „ 59 с 80 
Percent of children of average intelligence $. 5% 36% 
Percent of children above average intelligence : 9% 4% 
Do of children below average intelligence 51.6% 60% 
verage percentile rank in total mental 
я factors (C. T. M. M.) 32.81 27.68 
verage grade equivalent for all subjects 
(Metropolitan Test) 4. 14 4.54 
Average grade equivalent for reading (Metro- dos 
Ж politant Test) 4.79 T 
verage grade equivalent in reading capacity 
_ (Durrell-Sullivan) 4.15 3. 79 
Highest grade equivalent in reading capacity (Е FE 


(Durrell-Sullivan) 
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Lowest grade equivalent in reading capacity | 


(Durrell-Sullivan) 2.1 2.1 @ 
Range of grade equivalent in reading capacity 

(Durrell-Sullivan) 5.0 3.5 
Median grade equivalent in reading capacity 

(Durrell-Sullivan) 4.4 4.0 
Average grade equivalent in reading achievement 

in November (Durrell-Sullivan) 4. 35 4.29 
Highest grade equivalent in reading achievement 

in November (Durrell-Sullivan) 8.0 7.0 — 
Lowest grade equivalent in reading achievement 1 

in November (Durrell-Sullivan) 2.2 2.5 
Range of grade equivalent in reading achivement 

in November (Durrell-Sullivan) 5.8 4.5 
Median grade equivalent in reading achievement | 

in November (Durrell-Sullivan) 4.1 4.2 


The children in the experimental group were encouraged to write ` 
about anything that interested them, to recount their own or others' ac- | 
tual experiences, or to use their imaginations in make-believe stories. ' 
А period each day was set aside for sharing with the class the stories 
written. After a story was read before the class, the teacher, in con- 
ference with the pupil, corrected it and discussed the boldest mistakes. 
The child then rewrote the story and incorporated the corrections and 
suggestions for improvement. 

The second copy of the story frequently contained errors. А typist 
corrected all errors in the second draft of the story, so that the child 
could see in typed form a story free from errors in spelling, grammar, 
sentence, and paragraph structure. In this way the child was given the . 
opportunity to grow into the correct usage of words, spelling, and gram” 
mar without being forced into it so fast that he became confusedand dis~ 
couraged. The | ed stories were bound together in a loose-leaf note~ 
book, which wa$ always accessible to the class. Pupils were encour- 
aged to read their own and others' typed stories whenever they had free 
time. This they did with apparent interest and pleasure. 

The children were asked in the sharing period to evaluate each story 
as it was read. They stated at that time whether or not they liked the 
story read to them, but were unable to make many intelligent criticisms: 

On the next day the teacher asked the question, “What must you have 
before you begin to write a story?” When some child answered, “Ап 
idea, ’’ she asked from what sources ideas were secured. She listedon 
the board sources of ideas as the class gave them to her. She asked 
where more information could be secured about ideas. The sources of 
information were also listed. The children brought out the necessity of 


pe mem sss И Tin А ТУУДУ 


‘terwards to read one recently written. The a 
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acquiring information. For example, a person might have an idea for 
an Indian story, but before he could write a good Indian story he would 
need to learn all he could about Indians —the way they dressed, lived, 
talked, acted, and the like. Great emphasis was placed on the value of 
giving details to make stories vivid and real, and on making the charac- 
ters act and speak as do persons in real life. 

The children learned that they not only must have ideas, and informa- 
tion about their ideas, but that they would need to develop them in a 
form interesting and intelligible to others. The teacher made a long 
list of the children's recommendations for improving a story. This list 
included such items as, proper sequence, use of words whichare easily 
understood, sentences that are short and clear in meaning. In this con- 
nection, the children emphasized that every sentence should have a sub- 
ject and predicate, and that it was better to have short sentences than 
to have long, rambling ones in which the subject became lost; and the 
word ‘апа’ was overworked. 

After the three lists of suggestions, formulated by the class, were 
completed, the children were encouraged to use them in their own writ- 
ing, and to appraise their own and others' stories by them. They were 
taken on trips to places on the University of Georgia campus, the tele- 
phone and telegraph offices, the creamery, the bakery, and to the fields 
and woods near the school in search of ideas and information. They were 
given more time in the library for reference work. 

Whenever a story was read before the class, the students evaluated 
it. At first they conformed almost entirely to the lists they had formu- 
lated as a basis of judgment. Gradually the children became conscious 
of other values than those listed, and began to make use of them in anal- 
yzing the weak and strong points of a story. The teacher read to the 
class selections from children's classics and the pupils were encour- 
aged to evaluate these also. 

The class became sensitive to more discriminative vocabularies. 
The children made lists of overused words, and syn s for them. 
They discovered how the use of a few “pet” words detfüctedfrom their 
writings, and how these overworked words could be replaced by other 
words not difficult and obtuse, but familiar and concrete. 

Some of the best stories were selected and read before the entire 
school in an assembly period. As the children became more proficient 
in evaluating stories, they were encouraged to read one of the stories 


wri the experiment and then immediately af- 
Weide en ee uthor and the entire class 


together compared the two stories, and noted the ways in which improve- 


ments had been made. хе 
During the whole of the experiment, no child was graded on Мз stor 


ies nor forced to write. The emphasis was placed on stimulation of in- 
terest, ways of making improvement, and on evaluation of the writings 


| 
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by the children themselves. 
The scores of both groups in the May testing are as follows: 
Exper- 
imental Control . 
Average grade equivalent in reading achieve- 
ment in May (Durrell-Sullivan) 5.25 4. 64 
Highest grade equivalent in reading achieve- 
ment in May (Durrell-Sullivan) 8.8 7.5 
Lowest grade equivalent in reading achieve- ү 
ment in May (Durrell-Sullivan) 3.2 2.0.08 
Range of grade equivalent in reading achieve- 
ment in May (Durrell-Sullivan) 5.6 4.9 
Median grade equivalent in reading achieve- 
ment in May (Durrell-Sullivan) 4.9 4.3 
Average grade equivalent of improvement 
during four months .90 .35 
| 
Analysis of Test Results for the Experimental Group. — There were i 
thirty-one children in the fifth grade of the University of Georgia Elem- 


entary School. This school, although it is administered jointly by the 
County and the University, is similar in most respects to other schools ` 
inthe County. According to the California Test of Mental Maturity, 51.8 
percent of those children were below average in intelligence, 35.5 per- 
cent were of average intelligence, and 12. 9 percent were above average. 
(An intelligence quotient of 90-110 was considered average.) The low- 
est І. ©. in the group was 59 and the highest I.Q. was 115. Тһе aver- 
age I.Q. of this group of thirty-one was 89. 6. 

The group was given the Metropolitan Achievement Test on March 4, Í 
1952. The average grade equivalent for all subjects was 4. 74; the aver- 
age grade equivalent'in reading was 4. 79. | 

According tc«he Durrell-Sullivan Reading Capacity Test, the aver- | 
age grade equivalent in reading capacity was 4.75. On November 20, | 
1951, Form A of the Durrell-Sullivan Reading Achievement Test was 
given; the average grade equivalent in reading achievement was 4. 35. 
The reading improvement program was begun on February 18, 1952, and 
continued until May 13—at which time Form B of the Durrell-Sullivan 
Reading Achievement Test was given. The average grade equivalent in 
reading achievement on May 13 was found to be 5.25 grades. Therefore 
the average improvement was .9 grade. It was .5 grade beyond the 
capacity grade equivalent for that group. This progress had been made 
from November 20 to May 13. During that time, school was closed for ` 
three weeks, two weeks for Christmas and one week because the roads 
were impassable. The .9 grade improvement was made over a period 


e- 


а 
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of four months, during three of which the reading improvement program 


was in effect. 
No progress was made by two children; in fact, the grade equivalent 


жаз .3 grade lower for one child and . 7 grade lower for the other. Both 


children had visual deficiencies and this apparent lack of progress may 
have been due to difficulty in reading the tests. Both children had en- 

tered into the program very willingly; and the boy who retrogressed .7 
grade, had written thirteen stories with enthusiasm. 

The most improvement was made by a girl with an I. Q. of 115; 2.2 
grades. The one who stood second in the amount of progress made was 
а boy with an L. Q. of 59. His progress was 1.8 grades. 

Analysis of Test Results for the Control Group. —А group of 25 chil- 
dren from the fifth grade of the Winterville School in Clarke County 
was tested, but no concentrated effort to improve reading was made in 
that school. According to the California Test of Mental Maturity, 60 
percent of those children were below average in intelligence; 36 percent 
were of average intelligence, and 4 percent were above average. (An 
intelligence quotient of 90-110 was considered average.) The highest 
L.Q. in this group was 114 and the lowest was 60. The average I.Q. of 
this group of 25 was 86. 7. 

The group was given the Metropolitan Achievement Test on March 12 
1952; the average grade equivalent for all subjects was 4. 54 grades; 
the average grade equivalent in reading was 4. 83. | 

According to the Durrell-Sullivan Reading Capacity Test given in No- 
vember, 1951, the average grade equivalent in reading capacity was 
3.79. Also in November, Form A of the Durrell-Sullivan Reading А- 
chievement Test was given; the grade equivalent in reading achievement 
was 4.29. 

On May 11, Form B of the Durrell-Sullivan Reading Achievement 
Test was given; the average grade equivalent in reading achievement 
was found to be 4. 64. The average improvement of reading achieve- 
ment in grade equivalent was found to be .35. This ўсрвтева was made 
from November 21 to May 12, but during that time, school was closed 
for three weeks, two weeks for Christmas and one week because the 
roads were impassable. The improvement of . 35 grade equivalent was 
made over a period of approximately four months. i 

No improvement at all was made by eight of the twenty-five students. 
Seven made less on the May test than on the one given in November. The 


greatest improvement by a single child was 2.1 Tod Vor qaia ir 
withanI.Q. of 86. The child who ranked second in amount о Е 
в anI.Q. of 114, highest in the 


ment had an L. Q. of 81. The child with 
group, made . 7 grade improvement. 

Summary. — The progress made i 
period of four months, according to the 
Tests, was .9 grade equivalent. The progress m: 


n the experimental group over a 
Durrell-Sullivan Achievement 
ade by the control 


| 
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group during the same period was .35 grade equivalent. 
In the analysis of individual improvement, 6.45 percent of the exper- 
imental group and 32 percent of the control group made no progress. 
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THE AMOUNT OF FREE READING ENGAGED IN BY 
INTERMEDIATE GRADE PUPILS WHO HAVE 
VIEWED TELEVISION FOR ONE YEAR 


OR MORE 
CHARLES A. WELLS 
TIMOTHY J. LYNCH 
American International College 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


THE LINE of investigation in this study was suggested by a compre- 
hensive paper written by Dr. Paul Witty (1), “Television and the High 
School Student." In the course of his article, Professor Witty reports 
an unpublished study of high school students by Lewis which demonstrates 
that amount of television viewing is related inversely to length of tele- 
vision ownership. This thought-provoking bit of information, asa paper 
by Morgan (2) points out, is supported by student opinion. If the same 
Situation holds good at the intermediate level, and there is no very good 
reason why it should not, what are these youngsters who are no longer 
viewing television so avidly doing in the way of reading? Toanswer 
this question we have chosen to investigate the free reading of a group 
of intermediate pupils who come from homes in which there has been tel- 
evision for one year or more. 


Review of the Literature 


iewed most of the studies which are signifi- 
However, omitted by Witty in his survey 
reported the results of a survey of 5637 
urban homes by Batten, Barton, Durstine, and Osborn, Inc. , (3) which 
compares the amount of reading done in television ng homeS with 
that done in non-television owning homes. Although percentage read- 
ing favors the non-television homes, the overall percentage differences 
are not striking, and the findings contain seminal observation that much 
of the time spent in television viewing is time which was formerly de- 
voted to radio. 


Witty (1) has already rev: 
cant in terms of our purposes. 
of the literature, there has been 


Sample and Procedures 
wn that children and 


Witty (1, p. 250) writes, “Yet it has been sho б 
youth are taking television іп stride and are making adjustments whi с h, 
in many cases, result ina successful assimilation of televisionin their 


total patterns of interest and activity. M 
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And Hutchinson (4) says, ‘‘Those who would read, and have a purpose 
in doing so, will read well and extensively. ” 

Hutchinson's statement boils down to the observation that those who 
prefer reading over any other activity will continue to do so. И one 
makes due allowance for the changes and vicissitudes of existence, this 
would seem by definition to be a secure position. Similarly, Witty's use 
of the qualifier “successful” still leaves one with the problem of defin- 
ing that expression in terms of what has happened to the youngster's 
reading habits following this period of intensive television viewing. 

Perhaps the best way in which to verify Hutchinson's judgment would 
be an individual longitudinal approach, since statements about individu- 
als are involved. Similarly, Witty's ‘‘successful assimilation" would 
seem to demand a careful investigation of the personality gestalt of the 
youngsters, preferably of the case study type. 

The exigencies of necessity, however, made it impossible to follow 
either of these approaches, however desirable they might be. Rather, 
the writers chose to accept evidence on the question which could be gath- 
ered and evaluated somewhat more expeditiously. Arbitrarily, it was 
decided that the aspect of reading habits which would be investigated 
would be time devoted to free reading or, in other words, reading done 
voluntarily and not as a matter of school assignments. The prerequis- 
ite for television ownership was that the set must have been in the home 
for a year or more. In order to eliminate intelligence as a factor only 
those subjects were used whose Kuhlmann-Anderson IQ's fell within the 
range 90 - 110. Our conclusions were based upon two types of evidence. 
First, there was our subjective judgment (based upon numerous studies 
of the amount of leisure time reading of students from first grade through: 
college) of the adequacy of the amount of free reading reported by the 
Student. Second, we looked for evidence of a negative correlation be- ў 
tween the amount of time spent in television viewing and the aniount of 
time deyoted to free reading. 

The еә wi lich we began consisted of 158 intermediate grade 
children in the fffth and sixth grades of one school in a residential sub- 
urb of Baltimore, The socio-economic status of the suburb might be іп” 
ferred from the fact that of the 134 who answered the question “Do you 
have a television set at home? ”, 113, or 81 percent, replied that they 
did. Since the elementary schools of this suburb are zoned, all of the 
children lived within a one mile radius of the school. Good reception 
from three television stations has been available in this area for over 
forty months. 

The measuring instruments used were the Kuhlmann-Anderson Intel- | 
ligence Test, a reading grade which was obtained by averaging the word ; 
\ 


ML S 


meaning and paragraph meaning scores of the 1940 edition of the Stan- 
ford Achievement Tests, and a questionnaire. ` This latter was designed 
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to investigate the type of program enjoyed and the time devoted both to 
radio and to television, the time spent in free reading, sources of read- 
ing material, time devoted to comic books, and time spent in engaging 
in other recreational activities. The questionnaire also provideda form 
for evaluation of the type of material read. These rather specific ques- 
tions provided a cross checking device for estimating the validity of stu- 


| dent statements. 


QVEM" m 


As happens so frequently, many of the questionnaires were of dubious 
validity and had to be excluded, some of the original group leftthe neigh- 
borhood while the study was in process, and the scores for some of the 
others were incomplete. Since, in addition, we were a priori restrict- 
ed to students who could satisfy the requirement for length of televis- 
ion ownership, the sample upon whom the study was finally based con- 
sisted of 52 of the original number of 158. . Both grades were consider- 
ed together as if they constituted a single group. 


Results 


The reading averages from the Stanford Achievement Tests ranged 
in grade level from 3.9 to 9.7. Range of television observationinhours 
weekly was from 3 - 42 with a mode falling between 9 and 11 hours week- 


and Morgan. Weekly hours of free reading ranged from 2 - 24 with a 
mode lying between 4 and 5 hours. In view of the many studies in this | 
area which have obtained results no higher than this, this seems to be 
a very respectable figure and indicates that these youngsters spend at 
least a fair amount of time in free reading. Perhaps this represents а 
recovery from the initial impact of television. Perhaps, as Suggested 
by Hutchinson, it represents a personal predilection for reading. Per- 
haps, however, considering the fallibility of human reports, some doubt 
should be attached to the statements of those who claim that they read 
less since the advent of television. It might be, as tlie Survey  Batten, 
Barton, Durstine, and Osborn, Inc. , suggests, that тйёһ of the time 
devoted to television viewing is time taken not from reading, ог from 
reading alone, but from other activities as well, 

Zero order r’s were: (1) between hours of television Meus eig 
hours of free reading, r = .14, oy = .13; (2) between hours of tele 


ion viewing and the reading average, r = .29, Or =. 13; (3) seh 298 
hours of free reading and the reading average, T = 128, op =-13. T : 
latter r, while significant, is hardly so impressive as one might expec 
considering the nature of the functions involved. It is problematical, 
however, as to whether or not this is as high a coefficient as one might 
reasonably expect when one applies simple correlational techniques to 


a multivariate process such as reading. In any case, ме did not obtain 
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the negative correlation which we judged to be necessary if we were to 
have evidence of the lasting impact of television viewing upon free read- 


ing. 

To investigate some of the possible interrelationships among these 
variables, partial r’s were computed. The partial r between hours of 
television viewing and hours of free reading, holding reading average 
constant, was . 16, or =.14. For hours of television viewing and the 
reading average, holding constant hours of free reading, the partial г 
was.23, or -.12. Аз is immediately obvious, neither of these partial 
r's is acceptable at the 5 percent level of confidence, nor do they differ 
from the Product Moment r's for the same variables. 

To dramatize the non-significant zero order coefficient between 
weekly hours of television viewing and weekly hours of free reading, r | 
biserial was computed between these two variables, dichotomizing hours. 
of television viewing at twelve hours. As was to be expected, гыз 
equalled . 02. 


Summary and Conclusions 


Because there are studies indicating that with increased length of 
television ownership, time of viewing decreases, we set ourselves the 
task of investigating the amount of free reading done by intermediate | 
grade children in homes in which there has been television for one year 
or more in order to determine what the effect is upon reading of long- 
lime television ownership. As evidence, we used the statements of the 
children themselves. Also, we felt that if television has had lasting de". 
leterious effects upon reading, there should be a negative correlation 
between hours of television viewing and hours of free reading. From 
the answers of the children to our questionnaire, we may conclude that 4 
after a minimum of one year's television ownership, our sample spends 
anaverage, although perhaps not а desirable, amount of time in free 
reading. Nor were negative correlations found between the variables 
to indicate соп пие harmful effects to reading from television viewing. 
To this extent, then, we offer empirical evidence to substantiate the 
statements cited earlier from Hutchinson and Witty. We trust that it 
will be of assistance to these men who are attempting the dual task of, 
on the one hand, answering the critics of television, and, on the other 
hand, of promoting the constructive possibilities of the medium. 


— у 


! 
3 
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elopment program designed to extend over several years. Recounts meth- 
ods used to discover gifted and emotionally disturbed children; describes 


training of counselors and their activities. 
Bridging the Gap Between School and College. (New York: Fund for ie 
Advancement of Education, 575 Madison Ave. , 1953), 2127 pp., п.р. ; 

A progress report on four related projects supported byñhe Fund one 
the Advancement of Education: (1) The efforts of the preparatory schoo! 


of Andover, Exeter and Lawrenceville, T3 Harvard, pe d 
Uni s reparatory 5! 
niversities, to make the last two year: prepa: 15 collaboration of the 


first two years of college a continuous process; (2) TI 
public school system of Portland, Oregon, and the faculty members у Wiss 
Reed College on a city-wide program for enriching educational oo ш 
ties for public school children of exceptional ability; (8) Kenyon Collega 
program of admission of high school graduates to advanced e ( ) i 
The early admission to twelve colleges and universities of selected students 


before high school graduation. 
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Kinker, H. Robert and William H. Fox. A Study of High School Guidance 


Services in a Six-State Area. Bulletin of the School of Education, Indiana 
University, Vol. XXVIII, No. 6, Nov., 1952. (Bloomington: Indiana Uni- 
versity Bookstore, 1952), 108 pp., $1.00 

А sampling study of high school guidance services available in Illinois, 
Indiana, Kentucky, Michigan, Ohio, and Wisconsin. 


Miller, Norman C., and David Lilien. An Early Experiment in Adult Ed- 


ucation. (New Brunswick, N.J.: Rutgers University Press, 1953), 40 рр., 
А brief history of the Rutgers University Department of Extension from 
1891 to 1903. 


Procee 1952 Invitational Conference on Tes: Problems. (Prince- 
ton, N. J.: Educational Testing Service, 1953), 138 pp., n.p. 

Records rapers and discussions of the 1952 conference in New York 
City. 


Romualdez, Sister Bellarmine. The Concept of Being in Modern Educa- 


tional Theories. (Washington, D. C.: Catholic University of America Press, 
1952), 208 pp., $2.25 

А study of the various positions taken by representative contemporary 
educational leaders regarding this fundamental philosophical concept. In- 
cludes an extensive bibliography. 


Studies in Education 1952. School of Education Indiana University Thesis 
Abstract Series No. 4, 1953. (Bloomington: Indiana University Bookstore, 
1953), 325 pp., $1.00 

Abstracts of the doctoral theses of all individuals who received the D.Ed. 
degree, and of some who received the Ph. D. in education, at Indiana Uni- 
versity, 1952. 


Sullivan, Sister M. Saint Catherine. The Concept of Authority in Contemp- 
огагу Educational Theory. (Washington, D. C.: Catholic University of Am- 


erica Press, 1952), 239 pp. › $2.15. 

Considers the backgrounds of the concept of authority in educational 
theory, and the relation of the сопеері to education in American democracy. 
Incl-des an extensive bibliography, 

t 


< 
Travers, Robert M. W. , and others. Exploratory Studies in Teacher Per- 


sonality. Division of Teacher Education Office of Research and Evaluation 
Publication No. 14. (New York: College of the City of New York, 500 Park 
Ave., n.d.), 56 pp., n.p. 

Reports 7 exploratory studies attempting to relate teacher personality 
to teacher effectiveness. * 


Traxler, Arthur E., editor. Modern Educational Problems. (Washing- 
ton, D. C.: American Council on Education, 1953), 147 рр., n.p. 

А report of the 17th educational conference held under the auspices of 
the Educational Records Bureau and the American Council on Education, at 
New York City. Contains papers and reports of panel discussions. 
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Stanford University 


€ 


THE PURPOSE of this article is to present concrete suggestions 
ener. the mechanical make-up and physical arrangement of ques- 
irme uw check-list forms. This discussion is not concerned with 

ae justification, purposes, strengths, weaknesses and other aspects 
of the questionnaire as a research instrument which are treated very 
thoroughly by a number of authors. ‹ 
i The present article is limited to a series of practical suggestions 

о be considered by the researcher in the actual construction, develop- 
ment of the physical form, and final publication of the questionnaire 
prior to submission to respondents. ; 


Importance of Form and Appearance 


The suggestions which follow all relate directly to assisting the in- 
vestigator in obtaining the largest possible percentage of replies to his 
check-list or questionnaire. Itis generally agreed py the ашонро 
in educational research that more returns will be for! ing when 
MEET а a: forms are attractively presented and eas to read and 
It is the conviction of the author that i 
pue of the suggestions listed herein pro 
ег of useable responses than would be obta: 
lions or by carrying thém out only in part. 
As Toops so clearly demonstrates, the pri 
vestigator should be to achieve 100% response. 
Should assist the investigator in realizing that objective. 


lopedia of Educational Resear (New 
948-951. 


nclusionin a form of one or 
bably will elicit a greater num- 
ined by ignoring the sugges- 


mary objective of the in- 
1 The suggestions below 


ы Walter 8„ Monroe, editor, Enc 
ork! The Macmillan Company, 1950), PP- 
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Paper and Ink 

1. The questionnaire should be placed on high quality paper. 

2. The page size should conform to that which will be used in writing 
up the study. 

3. Page size should be selected for ease in folding and mailing in 
Standard number 7 and 8 envelopes. 

4. At the discretion of the investigator, in accordance with the pur- 
pose of the questionnaire, and with deference to respondents, the 
use of colored paper (e.g. light green, yellow) sometimes is at- 
tractive and desirable. 

5. The use of blue ink or other colored ink may enhance the appear- 
ance of the form. 

6. The form should be printed if feasible. The attractiveness of a 
printed form over a mimeographed or typed form cannot be оуег- 
emphasized. If the investigator is seriously concerned with ob- 
taining a high percentage of returns, printing is recommended. 
Printing has the additional advantage of using various sizes and 
types of print to attract attention by setting off directions, ques- 
tionnaire items, and other special features on the form for ease 
of reading and marking by the respondent. 

Arrangement 


1. The first or covering page of the questionnaire should contain the 


complete designation of the sponsoring agency centered at the top. 
Hf at all possible questionnaire investigations should receive the 
sponsorship of some recognized professional organization rather 
than to be submitted only in the name of some individual person. 


2. The date of mailing should appear on page one. 
3. The consecutive numbering of each questionnaire is recommended. 


The number assigned should appear on every page of the question- 
naire and in the,;same location, preferably near the upper right 
hand corn ^ 

а. Use of numbered questionnaires gives the investigator an accu- 
rate record of all questionnaires returned in the event a respond- 
ent fails to write in his name or institution. 

b. Another advantage of numbered questionnaires is in tabulation. 
Instead of using tally marks, the code numbers of respondents 
can be placed after each item as tabulated, These numbers can 
then be counted. This system requires more time for tabulation 
but gives the investigator a consolidated report of replies to 
each item by respondent without having to go back through each 
questionnaire to find how specific individuals answered a partic- 
ular item. Further, this procedure expedites the writing of the 
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о чо 


10; 


Tt 
12. 


report when it is desired to name individuals or institutions 
answering given items in certain ways. 

c. Use of numbered questionnaires cannot be construed as under- 
handed or unethical by respondents if the investigator also in- 
cludes a space for the writing in of the name of the respondent 
and the institution he represents. 

d. It is also suggested that each number be placed on two question- 
naires for follow-up use. 

. A different questionnaire number should be assigned to each re- 
spondent included in the study, the numbered questionnaires being 
mailed to respondents according to the number assigned. 

. Provide a space for the respondent to fill in as he completes the 
form. 

. Provide space for the respondent's name and title. 

. Provide space for the organization and location of the respondent. 

. Include a statement giving the respondent an opportunity to com- 
plete your questionnaire with the assurance of confidential treat- 
ment of his replies if he so desires. For example, “May your 
name and that of your institution be mentioned specifically in con- 
nection with the data you have submitted? YES №” 
Then, by all means, respect the desires of the respondent. It is 
the writer's experience that this technique willinsure some con- 
fidential returns which can be used in the over-all report of data, 


which might otherwise never have been submitted. 
. Another technique for increasing the number of returns is to offer 
a summary of the findings of the study. For example, this line 
might be included, ‘ро you desire a summary of the findings of 


this study? YES NO ” Obviously, you are obliged to send 
such Spondents who check this line in the 
bit ee Lo bably will check “YES. ” 


“YES” space. A majority of respondents pro 
It is frequently helpful to ask respondents to enclose supplementary 
charts, diagrams, figures or other materials not specifically aske 
for in the items themselves. However, experignce shows tif 
such materials and data are essential to the stu y should b е 
obtained from respondents as answers to specific items me t xs 
questi onnaire proper rather than to be requested as additional ma 


terial to be enclosed. 
The title of the study should show prominently near the top of the 
first or covering page. 


not appear on the form at all. It is we 3 
naire and check-list are used to such a great extent a many Shh 
Spondents do not bother to answer them any more. Re erence к E 
questionnaire as a “form” or ‘‘instrument’’ may have a less irr 
tating effect on certain respondents. 
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13. If the form can be accomplished in a relatively short time, for 


example, in fifteen to thirty minutes, it is recommended that this 
information be placed in a prominent location on the first page 
near the top. Respondents may be induced to answer the form if 
they believe it will not require too much time to do so. It is also 
suggested that this fact be emphasized early in any covering letter 
which may accompany the form before they throw the form in the 
wastebasket. 


14. Include complete information about the recorder or compiler to 


whom the form should be returned, including full name, title, and 
complete address. This information should appear on the first 
page of the form if possible, otherwise, place it as the last item 
on the form. Do this even if a self-addressed envelope is enclosed 
for the return of the form because frequently this envelope is lost 
before the respondent answers the form. 


15. The first page should contain a request for the return of the com- 


pleted form (1) ‘‘at your earliest convenience, ” or (2) ‘‘on or be- 
fore January 15, 1950.” The first suggestion is favored on the 
assumption that the investigator has allowed sufficient time for the 
return and tabulation of data without putting pressure on respond- 
ents which they resent. However, many investigators prefer to 
place an actual, reasonable date prior to which they hope the re- 
spondent will return the form. The reasoning is that such a def- 
inite commitment date will encourage promptness on the part of 
respondents. The latter suggestion also is desirable when the in- 
vestigator definitely is faced with a time limit for the tabulation, 
analysis, and reporting of the data. 


16. On the first or covering page it usually is desirable to mention the 


Pii of a self-addressed stamped envelope for returning the 
orm. 


Directions 


a» a ® 
1. Keep the diiéctions as brief as possible. Try to construct items 


in such a manner that the method for marking them is self-evident. 


2. Do not include in the same section of the form items requiring 


different types of response or marking. Set up the form in ѕераг- 
ate sections one for each type of written response required. 


3. Provide for the mere checking of a possible answer already pre- 


sent on the form, where possible, rather than requiring a written 
answer. 


4. Begin each new section of the form with brief instructions if пес- 


essary, then include a sample item with a sample response, if 
required for clarity. 


5. Set off directions with a heavy, larger, distinctive lettering. 
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. Space for Yes and No replies should be arranged vertically YES _ 


rather than horizontally YES NO . NO . 


. Leave some space for comment after each major item, and en- 


courage such comment if it will help to make the meaning of the 
reply more explicit. Do not expect to be able to tabulate informa- 
tion contained in comments, however. 


. Number every page of the form consecutively. 
. On the bottom of the next to last page insert the word vover” if 


there are more items for completion on the last or back page. Re- 
spondents sometimes will fail to look on the back page unless re- 


minded to do so. 


. If several items are listed on successive lines, and each requires 


a check of some kind, make it easier for the respondent by skip- 
ping a line after every third item. 


' Covering Letter 


1. Print the covering letter if possible. Otherwise, use the most 
attractive means of publication available. 

2. Address the letter personally and specifically to individual respon- 
dents. 

3. Arouse interest in the study briefly and quickly in the letter. 

4. Use the letter head of the sponsoring agency, or of the sending 
institution. 

5. Obtain the recommendation, sponsorship, Or approval of noted 
authorities for inclusion in the letter, and their signatures at the 
bottom of the page along with that of the compiler. 

6. Keep the letter short and on one page. 

Envelopes 

1. Have the return address of the compiler printed on the outgoing 
envelopes. ç ° 

2. Print the address of the compiler on the return, Suf-addressed 
envelope. 

3. Address envelopes in the same manner as the covering letter, to 
respondents personally by name. 

4. The return envelope should be one standard size smaller f d the 
Sending envelope so that one will fit into the other wi Š ie 

5. The questionnaire should be folded so that it may be ean n 
the smaller envelope without having to be refolded differently. 

Mailing 

1. By accurate use of letter weighing scales it can be determined just 
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what weight paper, and what weight and size envelopes can accom- 
modate the questionnaire for minimum postage rates. For example, 
the writer was able to send two copies of a four page questionnaire, 
a covering letter, anda return envelope for 3 cents postage by 
weighing out the envelopes carefully, then determining just what 
weight paper was necessary to use for printing the questionnaire 
and the covering letter to stay within the 3 cent limit. Attention to 
such details easily can reduce postage costs fifty per cent or more. 

2. It is recommended that two copies of the questionnaire be sent to 
each potential respondent, plus a covering letter anda selí-ad- 
dressed, stamped envelope. The covering letter should state that 
one copy of the form is for use as a work sheet and for file, and 
the other for return to the compiler. Many respondents desire to 
fill out one form roughly with pencil, then turn it over toa secretary 
for completion of the second form on the typewriter. 

3. Most outgoing questionnaires, covering letters and self-addressed 
envelopes, can be accommodated in a U.S. Government No. 8 
Stamped envelope, unless the form is unusually large or lengthy. 

4. A No. 7 U.S.Government stamped envelope should be used for re- 
turn of the form to the compiler. The No. 7 envelope will fit into 
the No. 8 envelope without folding, and both No. 7 and No. 8 will 
hold regular 8 1/2 x 11 inch size paper folded two times lengthwise. 


Follow-up Letter 


1. The follow-up letter likewise should be printed, or otherwise re- 

produced in the most attractive style possible. 

The follow-up letter should contain one additional copy of the ques- 

tionnaire and another self-addressed stamped envelope. 

3. Do not attempt to send questionnaires for two cents by leaving the 
envelope flap open rather than sealed, И the study is worth doing, 
it is worth three cents in postage to assure proper care for val- 
uable data. Z 

4. It is recommended that follow-up letters be dispatched two weeks 
after the probable date of receipt of the original questionnaire by 
respondents. This procedure seems to be superior to waiting 2 
month or longer before initiating follow-up requests. 

5. Some authorites recommend sending as many as eight follow-ups 
in an effort to achieve 100% response, 


Summary 


In summary, it will be noted in this list of suggestions for the mech" 
inical construction of questionnaires that the emphasis has been on 
'onsideration for the respondent. The ultimate objective is to obtain 
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as many responses as possible, in the form of completed questionnaires 
which provide useable data. If questionnaire forms meet criteria of 
physical attractiveness and obvious consideration for the respondent, 

it is believed that the percentage of replies will be sufficiently high to 
fulfill the requirements of the investigator. Every conceivable induce- 
ment should be used in the hope of convincing one more potential re- 
spondent to take the time and effort necessary to answer the question- 
naire, 


ART IN WRITING FOR EDUCATIONAL PERIOD- 
ICALS: THE MAIN BODY 


J. R. SHANNON * 
San Diego State College 
San Diego, California 


“THE HIGH lights of a discourse are the beginning and the end, ’’ 
said a former professor of English and reputable college president. 1 
A top-ranking educational editor seconds the motion and stresses art 
in the first sentence and first paragraph as number one among his fif- 
teen «tips on writing when you want to be read. "2 But emphasis on 
art in style of writing at these two places need not imply that the pro- 
duct of the means should be less than the product of the extremes. The 
big apples should not all be on top in the basket, or all on top and in the 
bottom; quality should be continous, if not uniform, throughout. 


Background studies and present surveys 


Earlier articles in this series dealt with art in writing the intro- 
duction and the ending, and showed, incidentally, that more big ap- 
ples were on top in the baskets than at the bottom. The present arti- 
cle concentrates on the main body, and reports two surveys, one of 
Which analyzed the elements of excellence and elements of inexcellence 
in the main body of 193 magazine articles, and the other of which work- 
ed more extensively with 15 articles. 

The first of the two earlier reports, the one on introductions, used 
100 articles in each of 17 magazines chosen by graduate students on 
the basis of their majors or other interests. The second, the one on 
endings, used 100 articles in each of 16 periodicals similarly chosen. 
In the two groups of articles, one of 1700 and one of 1600, there were 


by sheer accident 193 articles common to both groups. These 193 
e e 


* The writer acknowledges assistance by several graduate students in 
Serving as judges of expositions treated in this survey. 


l. William Trufant Foster, Argumentation and Debating (New York! 


Houghton Mifflin Co., 1945), p. 221. 


2. Rolfe Lanier Hunt, "When You Want to Be Read," Phi Delta + 
29:44-45, September, 1947. 


3. J. В. Shannon, "Art in Writing for Educational Periodicals! the 
Introduction," ‚ 441599-610, April, 
The Ending," 


1951; and "Art in Writing for Educational Periodicals! 
461885-545, January, 1958. 
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were studied more intensively for the present report on art in writing 
exemplified in the main body. The other 15 articles covered in the 
present report were all in a single issue of one periodical (Bulletin of 
the American Association of University Professors, Volume 36, Num- | 
ber 3, Fall, 1950). 

In each of the two surveys reported herewith, the primary purposes 
were the same: (1)to identify elements of excellence which character- 
ized superior style; (2) to identify elements of lack of excellence which 
characterized poor style; (3) to get a measure of graduates students' 
competence in appraising quality and in discerning elements of tech- 
nique which characterized superior style and poor style. An additional 
purpose in the analysis of the main bodies of 193 articles in the first 
survey reported herewith was to compare quality of style in the main 
body of the several expositions with that in the introductions and end- 
ings, as previously evaluated by other judges but not knownby the stu- 
dents who evaluated the main bodies. 


—r m saa 


Definitions of levels of quality in both surveys were as follows: 
Superior style is the unique characteristics of an author's method of 
communicating ideas in written form with an artistic quality 
which attracts admiration by itself, aside from the substance of 
the idea being expressed. 
Good style is one in which ideas are expressed clearly and ina read- 
able manner. 
Poor style is one in which ideas are expressed in a way that is hard | 
to comprehend and which tends to repel or annoy the reader. 
Decisions in all cases were based solely on the quality of writing and 
not on the nature of the subjects discussed. 


Students' competence at evaluating merit | 


Man will never know how the АП Seeing Eye evaluates the style of 
writing in professignal educational literature. Man does not know at 
this time how a üry of expert English critics evaluates it. But never" | 
theless, every reader evaluates. He evaluates either formally or іп” 
formally, consciously or unconsciously, critically or uncritically. 
Suchis inevitable. The judges who did the evaluating of style in the 
main bodies of the 208 expositions for the present report were mature 
college graduates, most of whom held responsible positions in public 
education. Their median age was above 35. They were carefully in- | 
Structed and duly supervised. 1f they could not recognize merit when | 
they saw it, and identify elements of finesse which constitute merit, it 
is probable that future efforts with similar juries will be fruitless. > 

There is considerable evidence indicating that the judges’ evalu” 
ations were dependable -- not with equal and unanimous reliability, 
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but dependable on the whole. 4A statistical evidence is the summary of 
50 judges' estimates of the 15 articles in the AAUP Bulletin. Forty- 
nine mature graduate students in education, plus the writer, their in- 
Structor in Research in Education, worked independently in deci ding 
which three of the 15 articles were best written, and in analyzing and 
tabulating factors which made the top articles tops and those which 
kept the other articles from being tops. 

А popular slogan in commercial advertising is: “Such a large num- 
ber of people cannot be wrong.'' The probable mathematical validity 
of the slogan in its present application is attested by the trend of eval- 
uations by the 50 judges. With 15 articles and only three to be chosen 
as tops, the law of averages would suggest that each article would get 
ten votes. But one article got 30 votes and another got 28; only three _ 
other articles got more than ten votes each. 

If 50 archers shoot at the same target and their arrows cluster about 
the same point, it is unlikely that the place of convergence willbe some 
eccentric point. The law of averages suggests that the archers are 
Striking close to the bull's-eye. 

Several evidences of reliability of judges’ evidences are found in 
the data on the 193 articles common to the two earlier surveys. The 
main body of each of the 193 articles was evaluated independently by 
five separate judges. With five separate judges and three degrees 
of merit to distinguish (superior, good, poor), there were 21 possible 
combinations of judges’ evaluations of the style in the main body of an 
article. The 21 possibilities are shown in the left vertical column of 
Table I, and to the right of each possible combination of evaluations is 
a figure showing how many times that combination occurred among the 
193 articles, 

The first evidence of the reliability of the judges’ evaluations of 
the style of writing in the main bodies of 193 expositions is theabsence 
of much radical disagreement among the judges, as shown in Table I. 
It is gratifying to find no instances at all of combinations 4-0-1, 


2-0-3, or 1 - 0 - 4, andonlythree instances of ether “<sway-backed 
Combinations, ?? With variability of human judgments weing what it is, 
s’ evaluations 


as evidenced by Supreme Court decisions or by teacher 
of pupils’ BA aehiievemanis the 20 instances of complete шашау 
of agreement among five judges, when they had three options perar 
cle, and the 113 instances of disagreement between only two ууш 
levels of merit, are almost to be marveled at instead of deplore ote 
Further evidence of the reasonable reliability of the judges’ eva m 
ation of merit in the 193 magazine articles Was obtained by personal 
verification of 38 extreme cases. The 38 fell into five groups: (1) ar 
ticles which the judges had agreed unanimously in the earlier surveys 
had both attractive introductions and effective endings; (2) ones which 
the earlier judges had agreed unanimously had attractive introductions 
and ineffective endings, or unattracti ve introductions and effective 
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TABLEI 


FREQUENCIES OF COMBINATIONS OF JUDGES' EVALUA- 
TIONS OF MAIN BODIES OF 193 MAGAZINE ARTICLES 


=———————————— ———Əsz>=——, y>, jx n '°.— 
Combinations of Evaluations Frequencies 
5 G P 
5 0 `0 2 
4 1 0 1 
4 0 1 0 
3 2 0 3 
3 1 1 5 
2 3 0 12 
3 0 2 1 
2 2 1 14 
1 4 0 21 
. 2 if 2 2 
1 3 1 20 
0 5 0 16 
2 0 3 0 
1 2 2 12 
M 4 1 28 
1 1 3 6 
0 3 2 32 
1 0 4 0 
0 2 3 dcs fi 
0 1 4 5 
0 0 5 2 


4 
o 
É 
= 
о 
e 


Unainimity of agreement 20 
Two adjoining levels of merit 113 
Three levels but with only one 

‘‘erratic’’ evaluation 57 
Sway-backed combinations 3 


Total 193 
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endings; (3) ones which the judges of quality in the main body had 
unanimously rated superior, or unanimously rated poor; (4) ones on 
which the judges of main body had disagreed extremely (the three *sway- 
backed combinations”); (5) ones which the earlier judges had rated 
high on introduction and ending but the judges of main body had rated 
lower. The writer, who is exceptionally sensitive to style in writing, 
found himself in agreement with the majority of the five judges in 33 of 
the 38 extreme cases, in agreement with two of the five in two cases, 

in agreement with one of the five in one case, and in agreement with 
none of the five in two cases. 

Common observation attests that tastes vary. Jack Sprat and his 
wife are not oddities. In at least five instances in which two judges 
disagreed, one calling a piece of writing superior and another calling 
it poor, the two cited the same characteristic as evidence in point. 
One of the five instances was the use of outline form for presenting 
details; another was use of quotations; a third was use ofitalics for 
emphasis; the fourth was use of first person; and the last was light and 
carefree style suitable for oral discourse. 

“Judge not, that ye be not judged, ” is not wise counsel. Judgingis 
inevitable, and through his judging the rater rates himself, willy-nilly. 
“Judge thoughtfully and analytically, ” is wiser counsel. + 

There was a slight experimental factor injected into the survey which 
threw some light on reliability of judges' evaluations. One graduate 
class was divided into teams of three each, each team judging the same 
articles among the 193, and another graduate class was divided into 
teams of two each, each team judging the same articles. The same 
instructions were given in each class except for one difference: the 
teams of two each received the same instructions as the teams of three 
each, but in addition were given a mimeographed specimen of what the 
Writer regarded as superior writing and one of what he regardedas poor 
Writing, and each specimen also had indicated the elements of each 
Which made it superior or poor, as the writer saw them. Thus, the | 
teams of two each were somewhat more ое а лор aad should 
have been somewhat more discriminating in their eva. ons and anal- 
yses. 

A comparison of the evaluations by the teams of two with those by 
the teams of three shows that: 
eed with two or three 


of the 193 articles. 
d with one member of 


1. Both members of the two-man teams agr 
members of the three-man teams in 105 

2. Both members of the small teams agree 
the larger teams in 19 cases. d 

3. Both members of the smaller teams classified articles as good, 
when the members of the larger teams had voted one superior, 


one good, and one poor, in 7 cases. 
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One member of the smaller team agreed with two or three mem- 
bers of the larger team, but the second agreed with none, in 40 
cases. 

. One member of the smaller team agreed with one member of the 
larger, but the second agreed with nobody, in 8 cases. | 
Neither member of the small team agreed with anybody оп the 
the larger team in 14 cases. 

. The smaller (better instructed) teams were more discriminating 
in their evaluations than were the larger teams. 

a. The ratio of number of elements of excellence cited to the num- 


. The ratio of number of elements of inexcellence cited to the 
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ber of articles said to be superior by the two-man teams was 
3.60, whereas that by the three-man team was only 2. 76. 


number of articles said to be poor by the two-man teams was 
2.58, and that by the three-man teams was 2. 39. 


. The smaller teams and the larger teams were approximately 


equally liberal in their evaluations. Counting a rating of su- 
perior as +1, a rating of good as 0, and a rating of poor as 
-1, a numerical value for each of the 193 main bodies was ob- 
tained. This score was raised by the smaller teams above 
what the larger teams had decided for 75 articles, lowered 
for 81, and left the same for 37. 


Comparison of main bodies with introduction and endings 


The earlier surveys (cited in footnote number 3) classified the in- 
troductions to the 193 articles as either attractive or not attractive 
and the endings as either effective or not effective. With three judges 
deciding on introductions and three others deciding on endings, there 
were 16 possible combinations of judges’ evaluations of introductions 
and endings. These are shown in the left vertical column of Table I 
(ЗА and ЗЕ means that all three judges classified an article's introduc 
tion að attractive ad all three classified its ending as effective. № 
means either 20 attractive introduction or not effective ending. ) 

To the right of the 16 combinations in Table II there are shown in 
succeeding vertical columns: the frequencies of the 16 combinations; 
the mean point values for the articles in each bracket on quality of 
main body, as described under ‘7c’? above; and the range of point 
values for the articles in each bracket. 

Before analyzing Table II for comparisons of quality of writing in 
main bodies with that in introductions and endings of articles, some 
observations are in order on the relationship between quality of intro“ 
ductions and quality of endings: 
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TABLE II 
| COMPARISONS OF MAIN BODIES WITH INTRODUCTIONS 
AND ENDINGS 
к—=—===——————————————————————————————— 
, Combinations of Evaluations Numerical Evaluations 
of Introductions and Endings F of Main Bodies 
Mean Range 
ЗА апа ЗЕ „Л M ЖУ ET 1.00 
ЗА апа2Е....... dice -0.21 2 to -4 
3Aand2N...... Nissen A -0.23 5 to -3 
ЗА апа зме 4 0.25 1 to -2 
2A and SE. а пуат) 1.33 5 to -2 
2Aand2E...... jenem 0.50 3 to -3 
2A and 2N . » 4 2 а -0. 46 4to -4 
2Aand3N..... Каз -0. 93 2 to -5 
2N апаз. с DN AE) -0. 40 3 to -2 
2Nànd2E. ... ДОО -0.10 2 to -4 
SN аам 22 -0. 77 2 to -5 
Мааз 2.014 -1.14 1 to -4 
SN апа SE: ео 2 -1.50 -1 to -2 
SN and ЕУ .10 -0.40 3 to -3 
ЗМ апа2м..... Perea ei) -1.11 1 to -2 
-1. 40 2 to -4 


SN nq SN’: TD S 10 
є 
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1. In each block of four combinations in Table II, the patternofíre- 
quencies is much the same. 
а. The frequency for the first combination in each block of four 
is the least in the block, 
b. The frequency for the last is next-least in two of the four 
blocks, tied for next-least in one, and third-least in one. 
с. That for the second is next-largest in two of the four blocks, 
tied for next-largest in one, and third-largest in one. 
d. That for the third is largest in every block. 
2. This approximately uniform pattern shows that: 
a. Unanimity of opinion among judges as to attractive introduc- 
tions of effective endings is less common than disagreement, 
b. The quality of writing in introductions was often higher than 
in endings. The big apples were more likely to be on top in 
the baskets, as perhaps R. L. Hunt would recommend. 
c. There was, however, considerable coincidence of quality, or 
lack of it, in both introductions and endings. 


The means of the numerical evaluations of quality of style in the 
main bodies of the 16 groups of articles listed in Table II suggest that 
in general the quality in main bodies is inferior to that in either the 
introductions or endings. The big apples are less likely to be half way 
down in the barrels than on top or even on the bottom, as W. T. Foster 
would probably recommend and as a knowledge of the nature of exposi- 
tory writing might suggest. 

But there is somewhat of a tendency for artistic writing in the main 
bodies of articles to correlate with that in beginnings and endings. 
The high mean of 1.33 for combination 2A and 3E, the low mean of 
-1. 14 for combination 2N and 3N, the low mean of -1. 11 for combina- 
tion 3N and 2N, and the low mean of -1. 40 for combination 3N and3N 
all four substantiate such correlation. 

That the tendency toward positi ve correlation, as shown in Tablell, 
is not?more propounced, is mitigated by recalling that N-for either an | 
introduction о# п ending may mean either average or poor, whereas 
quality of writing in main bodies was evaluated in three degrees of ex" 
cellence, superior, good, and poor. 


Elements of excellence in writing 


There is no satisfactory, suitable, and standardized list of charac” 
teristics of good expository writing. One of the objectives of the two 
surveys reported herewith was to prepare such a list. To this end, 
the instructions to students in all classes in Research in Education 
asked the students to rate the style of writing as superior, good, ог 
poor, specified that the evaluating called for analytical thinking, and 
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that the judges should be clear, be succinct, and be discriminating. 

The judges not only evaluated the articles as to quality of style but 
also enumerated reasons for their decisions. 

Twenty characteristics of superior style were coined by the writer, 
using terms employed by individual judges in their reports on articles 
regarded by them as being superior. А few actual examples of judges’ 
Statements are shown in quotation marks after some of the 20 elements 
of excellence. The 20 elements of excellence, in descending order of 
their frequency of mention by the judges in the two surveys, are shown 
below. (Not more than one tally per judge per element per article was 
entered in the tabulation, even though an individual judge may have 
mentioned more characteristics than one which the writer grouped in- 
toa single family of similar characteristics. ) 


Master list of elements of excellence in writing 


1. Good organization; coherent, orderly, unified, logical, concise, 
clear-cut, straight—forward, to the point; good continuity and 
smooth transition from thought to thought; proper length for sub- 
stance contained. ‘The ideas tinkle along like a melody. ” 
“Every sentence gets on with the story.” ў 

2. Clearness; simple, definite, direct, precise, comprehendible, 
easy to understand. 

3. Appropriate, simple vocabulary; facile use of well—-chosen, eu- 
phonious, or poetic words; exact terminology giving tone, im~ 
agery, and refinement; alliteration. ‘Use of slogans and phrases 
of the day. "' j 

4. Apt, adequate, humorous, or effective analogies, allegories, 
anecdotes, allusions, inferences, examples, illustrations, and 
figures of speech. ‘Injection of narrative style into expository 


material. ” 
5. Pithy, scintillating, well-constructed sentences with variety and 


change of pace. ‘‘Artistically balanced sentenges. ий e 4 

6. Forceful, айту т; brilliant, dramatic, brisiinspiring, cin 
lenging, stimulating, enthusiastic, emphatic, original, exciting, 
invigorating, thought—provoking writing which has zip. рн 

7. Effective use of quotations and documentation; adequate but no 
too numerous; pertinent; well blended into discourse. 

8. Frank, sincere, human, tolerant attitude; use of first person, 
which makes the reader feel as if the article were written ех - 
pressly for him. ‘Gives one the feeling of being an actual par- 
ticipant in the event. ” 

9. Humorous, facetious, subtle, tre 
Sarcastic touches. ““Тһе author 
adorn, but to elucidate. ” 


nchant, incisive, satirical, or 
has humor and trope, not to 


í 
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10. Effective, colorful, vivid, lucid descriptions; pithy definitions; 
good characterizations. ‘‘A revelry in descriptive words and 
phrases. ’’ 

11.  Forthright, prompt, direct, catchy, fascinating, lively, or im- 
pressive introduction or beginning. 

12. Well-constructed paragraphs with topic sentences and summar- 
izing sentences, 

13. Pointed, convincing, staccato conclusion or summary or ending, 
with suitable implications. 

14. Use of comparisons and sharp contrasts. 

15. Use of questions which stimulate interest. 

16. Light and carefree style maybe suitable for oral discourse. 

17. Appropriate or effective or provocative title. 

18. Format; use of half—tones; style of type. 

19. Use of italics to emphasize important words or thoughts. 

20. Evidence of keen insight into human nature. 


Table III shows the frequency with which each of the 20 elements 
of excellence was listed by judges for articles they considered super- 
ior among 15 in the AAUP Bulletin and among 194 other expositions. 
Not tabulated were such general statements as “A very captivating 
and interesting style of writing''; ‘The article grips you and makes 
you want to finish it’’; * The author seems to be a master of a distinc- 
tive prose style." Also not tabulated were: (1) “Good English''(Such 
was taken for granted, although its absence in poor writing was tabu" 
lated.as a contributing factor to weakness ); (2) elements of excellence 
noted in articles classified as good or poor; (3) comments about con- 
tent instead of style of writing. 


Elements of lack of excellence in writing 


The procedure for identifying elements of lack of excellence in 
writing resembled that for identifying elements of excellence. The 50 
readers of the# articles in the AAUP Bulletin gave reasons why each 
of the 12 was not among the best written; the teams of judges of the 
193 other articles classified some as poorly written and stated why. 
The elements of lack of excellence were abstracted from the various 
judges’ criticisms and expressed in words found in the same. After 
some of the elements in the following master list there is an actual 
quotation, selected because of its expressiveness. На critic pointed 
out elements of inexcellence in a good or superior article, it was not 
counted... Also not tabulated were general statements such as, “+ 
lacked finesse in style. '* 
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TABLE Ш 


FREQUENCIES OF MENTION OF ELEMENTS OF EXCELLENCE IN 
SUPERIOR WRITING 
———Є—————————————— 


Frequencies of Mention 
In AAUP In Other Totals 


Elements of Excellence pared ЙЧ 
Good organization; smooth transition. . . 91 51 142 
Clearness; simplicity. s-s s se «o s . 62 78 140 
Appropriate vocabulary; facile use of wor 59 78 137 
Apt analogies, examples, figures of speech. . 50 54 104 
Artistic sentence construction. „і... « «- 35 58 93 
Forceful, dramatic, stimulating style. . « . . 21 28 49 
Quotations and documentation. ....- ei sitara 36 '45 
Frankness; sincerity; humannesS . 2. . +. 24 14 38 
Humor; satire; sarcasm; subtlety . . . . . « « 23 15 38 
Effective description and characterization. . ~~ 32 32 
Forthright and attractive introductions*. . . . 29 -- 29 
Paragraph сопзїгисНоп...... Nich iino bab 17 22 
Pointed, convincing, staccato ending* . . . . . 11 59 11 
Use of comparisons and sharp contrasts. . . == 8 8 
Use of questions effectively . . . |. - MR 8 8 
Light and carefree style... see «enere 5 i 6 
Appropriate or provocative ННе........ 5 oe 5 
Format; half-tones; style of type. . « « « =- 77 2 2 
, Use of italics for emphasis . nh 2 © 5 


Keen insight into human nature... . s «r.» 
*Introductions and endings could not enter in the analyses of the 193 
articles covered in the earlier surveys. The judges were instructed 

to start with the second or third paragraph and to stop one or MANDATA 
graphs before the end. Thus, they could not be influenced by the style 


9f writing in the introduction or ending. 
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Master list of elements of inexcellence in writing 


1. Dull, dry, heavy, forced, flat, cold, academic, unimaginative, 
Stilted, tiring, boring, pedestrian, uninspiring, pedantic, 
Strained, unnatural, tedious, formal, mechanical, prosaic , life- 
less, plodding, irritating, unstimulating, matter-of-fact style; 
lacking force, color, punch, humor, vitality, Spirit, verve or 
zest. ‘I have the feeling the author was as glad to finish writing 
it as I was to finish reading it.” ““The tone is made up entirely 
of flats and is a dull piece of music. ” 

2. Unclear, muddled, obscure, hazy, vague, abstract, indefinite, 
inexact, not concise, evasive, noncommital discourse; presumes 
too much previous knowledge on part of readers ; too many mod- 
ifying elements; insufficient definition of terms, ““This article 
is mumbo-jumbo to me. ”’ 

3. Long, involved, complicated, or incomplete sentences; too many 
passive verbs; monotony of sentence structure. 

4. Imcoherent, choppy, jerky, rambling organization; weak contin- 
uity;awkward transitions; loosely knit; depressing development; 
& hodgepodge of construction; not smooth-flowing; wanders 
off subject. ““Lacks moderation and harmony of рагіѕ.’ ““The 
paragraphs did not reflect orderly thought, but rather seemed to 
represent a listing of items in the manner of a mail-order-house 
catalog. '' 

5. Cumbersome, outlandish, trite, Stereotyped, monotonous, os- 
tentatious, far-fetched, inadequate, or technical vocabulary ; in- 
ept or limited word choice; use of Slang, profanity, colloquialisms, 
or irrelevant expressions; wobbly semantics; injection of foreign 
phrases when English is adequate; flowery phrasing. ‘Oversized 


and overstuffed vacabulary, ” “Clumsy use of fancy adjectives. ” | 


6. Wordy, verbose, repetitious, garrulous, redundant writing; too 
long for substance contained. *«Bogged down in verbosity. ” 

7. Inappropriate er unsuccessful emotional appeal; tried to be funny, 
clever, sa#€astic, or satirical but failed; overcrowded with sub- 
tleties;weak puns; cynical; strained humor; egotistical; dogmatic, 
opinionated; overly dramatic; overly sensational; too much like à 
popular magazine or short Story; better suited for oral than for 
written discourse; tactless; preachy. ““The attempts to motivate, 
to apply‘punch’ and embellishments, are crude and ineffective. ” 

8. Тоо {ем ог too many illustrations, allusions examples, or refer- 
ences; inept ones; esoteric ones; trite analogies or figures of 
speech. ‘‘Too few illustrations or personalized episodes to еп" 
able one to relive the experience. ” 

9. Poorly constructed paragraphs or improper division into para“ 
graphs; monotony of types of paragraphs. ““The author divided 
his article into paragraphs as though he were slicing bread. ”’ 


$ 


| 
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10. Inadequate or superficial treatment; covered too much territory, 
subject too big for the treatment it got. 

11. Errors in grammar or punctuation. 

12.  Unappealing introduction or opening paragraph; slow or confused 
in getting started. 

13. Too many or too few or too weak quotations or dependence on 
authority or use of documentation, or use of quotation marks 
around words which are not quoted (usually too many. ) 

14. Abrupt, weak, disappointing, unimpressive, ог inconclusive 
endings or closing paragraphs; no conclusion. 

15. Misleading or inappropriate title. 

16. Use of first or second person too prevalent, unappealing, or 
annoying. ““Two pages contained nineteen Ps”, 

17. Insincerity; tries to appear scholarly; pedantic, 

18. Too frequent use of ineffective or inappropriate use of questions. 

19. Format or typography. 

20. Use of outline form. 

21. Comparisons which were inappropriate or out of place. 

22. Use of italics for emphasis. 


Table IV shows the frequency of mention of the 22 elements of lack 
of excellence by the several judges in their criticisms of the twogroups 


of expositions. 


Comparison of elements of excellence and of inexcellence 


Obviously, and probably as should be expected, the elements of in- 

excellence in Table IV, and even their rank order in the table, are 

much the same as the opposites of the elements of encellen e: ш дүе 
S or ver 


Ш. The highest-ranking exception to this is wordines: 
which has no exact opposite. 

The number of elements of lack of excellence, the number of ideas 
annexed to most of them, and the average numbereof frequencigs for 
each, were greater than for elements of excellence, еве рее 
аге accounted for іп part by there being more articles in each * a 
judged poor than judged superior. But a more potent factor pro By 
is the so-called halo effect, Several surveys by the writer, and other 
earlier researches, have shown that elements of weakness are more 


identi з 
ntifiable than elements of strength rvers and expert analystsare 


E e 
If something is good, both casual obs! good than they are VERON, 


less i herein it is 
able to show diagnostically wi once of errors in gramm år 


wherein something bad is bad. The pre 
and punctuation among elements of lack of excellence is an example in 
point. Good English in superior writing is taken for granted, 
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TABLE IV 
FREQUENCIES OF MENTION OF INEXCELLENCE IN POOR WR 


Frequencies of Mention 


Elements of Inexcellence In AAUP InOther Totals 
Bulletin Articles 


Dull, dry style; lack of уегуе...... 177790187 101 

Unclear, muddled, evasive writing. . . . 135 83 

Weak sentence structure.......... 80 120 23 
Incoherent, rambling organization. . . . . 112 49 161. 
Cumbersome, trite, inept vocabulary... 93 66 159 — 
 Wordy, verbose, redundant writing. . . . 50 30 80 _ 
Inappropriate emotional appeal. . . . . . 42 17 59. — 
Inept analogies and figures of speech. . . 36 11 si. 
Poor paragraph construction. ....... 10 35 45 
Inadequate or superficial treatment. . . . 15 21 36 . 
Errors in grammar and punctuation. . . . " 29 36 — 
Unappealing introductions* . . . . . . . Ва == 32 — 
Use of quotations and documentation. . . . 17 11 2 
Abrupt, unimpressive епёшр*....... 24 -- 24 
Misleading or inappropriate title . . 10 2 12 
Use of first or second person. . ...,. 5 6 1 
Insincerity; pedantry..........., = 6 6 
Ineffective use of questions. .. ...... 3 2 5 
Format ог 1уровтарву........... == 3 3 
Use of outline огт Vy lv 3 338 
Inappropriate comparisons . .. . . . . .. -- q 1 
Use of italics fom@mphasis......... <= 1 T 
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Education periodicals versus other periodicals 


Except for a single sample from the NEA Journal, the 193 articles 
selected from those covered in the two earlier surveys in this series 
represent five periodicals: American Historical Review, 55; Journal 
of the American Association for Health, Physical Education, and Re- 
creation, 50; American School Board Journal, 36; Journal of Educa- 
tional Research, 29; and House Beautiful, 22. 

Counting а rating of superior as +1, a rating of good as 0, and a 
rating of poor as -1, the numerical evaluation of the merit of writing 
inthe main body of an article, as judged by the five separate graduate 
students, could run as high as 5 or as low as -5. The mean scores 
for the articles in the five periodicals listed above are 0. 00, -0. 46, 
-0.61, and -1.41. and 0.14, respectively. The mean score for Amer- 
ican School Board Journal and Journal of Educational Research together 
is 0.97, while the mean for the noneducation periodicals is -0. 16. This 
does not speak well for education. 


Summary and conclusions 


Farlier articles in this series on art in writing for educational рег- 
iodicals dealt with the introduction and the ending, while this conclu- 
ding report concentrates on the longer middle portion, or main body. 

Evidence indicates that the judges’ evaluation of merit were fairly 
reliable. 

The quality of writing in the main bodies of magazine articles is 
not so meritorious as in the introductions or even in the endings. There 
is some degree of correlation between quality of style in the main 
bodies, however, and quality of style at beginnings and ends. 

Elements of inexcellence in writing are more identifiable than el~ 
ements of excellence. A score or more of elements of each type were 
abstracted from the judges' criticisms. On the whole, the elements 
of inexcellence are opposites of elements of excelfenge. The tóp five 
elements of excellence are; coherent organization, © ness, well- 
Chosen vocabulary, apt analogies and figures of speech, and artistic 
Sentence construction, The top five elements of lack of excellence 
are: dullness, unclearness, weak or monotonous sentence structure, 
incoherent organization, and cumbersome vocabulary. 

It may be that the art of writing can be learned but not taught. In 
any case, whatever learning or teaching occurs must be by ele ments, 
of the art of writing and not by the art as a whole. It was for this rea. 
son that this series of surveys was made and published. 

Writers for educational periodicals are particularly in need of re- 
form. The earlier surveys in this series found contributors to educa- 
tion magazines less apt at the art of writing than contributors to other 
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periodicals. The present report repeats the same sad story. 

The evidence against educationists is too consistent and too con- 
vincing to be shrugged off as inconsequential. Educationistsare guilty! 
Guilty of what? Either of incompetence or of indifference. If they 


are not too amental to learn, they dare not be too apathetical. Justas | 


none is so blind as he who will not see, so is none so ignorant as he 
who will not learn. How much longer will writers for educational per- 
iodicals remain willing to see themselves outclassed? 


^ 


I$ GENERAL MATHEMATICS OR ALGEBRA PRO- 
VIDING GREATER OPPORTUNITY TO ATTAIN 
THE RECOMMENDED MATHEMATICAL 
COMPETENCIES?* 


MILTON W. BECKMANN 
University of Nebraska 
Lincoln, Nebraska 


IN 1944, THE board of directors of the National Council of Teach- 
ers of Mathematics created a Commission on Post-War Plans. Its 
assignment was to decide the basic mathematics needed for pers onal 
use by the post-war citizen... not just for those who planned to go to 
college or for those engaged in technical professions and trades, but 
for everyone. On the basis of their deliberations, they were to pre- 
scribe realistic goals in the post-war teaching of mathematics. 

Thesis Number 1, headlining the Commission’s various reports, was 
mathematical literacy for all who can possibly achieve it. Every teach~ 
er of mathematics from grade one through junior college is vitally 
concerned with this thesis. Other recommendations followed: the 
large high school should provide a double track in mathematics; the 
teaching of arithemetic can be and should be improved, we should dif- 
ferentiate onthe basis of needs; the sequential courses should be greatly 
improved; and so forth. But this primary aim —mathematical literac 
for all — was regarded throughout as the most important job facing the 
Commission. 


Mathematical Literacy Defined 
much 


How much mathematics is needed by every citizen? How 
mathematics does it take to be “mathematically literate”’. . . to fit Mr. 
Average Citizen culturally and yocetiomiliy. to И peer 
charged envi 15 for functionagom 
rged environment? The essentia ii the Post-War 


mathematics laced as questions in a Check Li 
Wee ç the Check List! can be answered 


Commission. If the 29 questions in 
with a “yes” the student can feel reasonably competent when it comes 
to dealing with the problems of everyday affairs. 


" The Level of Mathematical Competencies And Relative Gains In Competency 
Of Pupile Enrolled In Algebra and General Mathematica, Unpublished Ph.D. 


dissertation, University of Nebraska, 1951. 


1, Raleigh School: Chairman), "The Second Report of the Commission on 
w a P^ sie аташа Teacher, 581197-198, (May, 1945) 


Post-War Plans," The 
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Competence in handling the kit of tools given above is very useful 
in solving the great majority of the average man’s problems. It is the 
basic mathematics needed in a great many vocations. The Check List 
of 29 competencies suggests that competence in mathematics is almost 
as crucial as literacy in communication, Therefore, the Commission 
held that the school must guarantee competence in these specific mat- 
ters, to all students who can possibly achieve it. 


Provi Mathematical Literac: 


What mathematics are we going to require so that all pupils who 
graduate from our high schools will become ‘‘mathematically literate”? 
In some schools a few of the exceptionally capable students will have 
achieved competence in these essentials by the time they have com- 
pleted the eighth grade. Possibly some of the items could be learned 
ina course in business arithmetic, however, pupils could learn many 
of the same things in a one year course in general mathematics. They 
would achieve still more of them by taking two years of general math- 
ematics. Many schools are now teaching a course called consumer 
mathematics. Again many of these competencies will be taught inthis 
course. 

Those students who take four years of the usual sequential courses 
in mathematics will obtain most of the competencies. However, there 
would be, no doubt, many gaps in the traditional courses as now taught. 
If one were planning to become competent mathematically in only this 
Check List, the old traditional road might prove quite expensive as far 
as effort and time are concerned, It might be better to take some of 
the general courses described. 

The writer has felt for a long time that there was a need for re- 
search attacking the problem. Many articles have been written in an 
attempt to make the general mathematics courses respectable and de* 
Sirable. Much had been written concerning the revision of the tradi- 
tional mathematic courses. Several excellent mathematics bulletins 
have been devel¢ped by statewide committees. One of these bulletins 
issued by the State Superintendent of Wisconsin, serves as a guide for 
a sequence in general mathematics. These articles, reports, and 
bulletins have been stimulating. However, very little research has 
attempted to discover what courses contribute most towards mathe- 
matical literacy. 


Statement of the Problem 
Evidence now discloses the rapid elimination of algebra and the — 


substitution of applied or general mathematics in Nebraska High vd 
This study presents factual data to reveal whether students enrolled 
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in general mathematics or first year algebra are provided the greater 
opportunity to attain the recommended mathematical competencies for 
general education. 


Organization and Plan of the Study 


To do this, it was necessary to find schools that required all ninth 
grade pupils to take algebra, and schools that required all ninth grade 
pupils to take general mathematics. This information was found 
in the office of the State Department of Public Instruction. Their re- 
cords showed what courses schools had offered for the school year 
1949-1950. Approximately one-hundred schools met this c riterion. 
It must be remembered that a number of high schools in Nebraska of- 
fer both algebra and general mathematics in the ninth grade. These 
Schools could not be included since the assumption of homogeneity to 
the two types of classes would have been unwarranted, Out of the one 
hundred schools listed, fifty-one were selected for inclusion in this 
study. In choosing the fifty-one schools, consideration was given to 
geographical location so that all areas of Nebraska are represented, 

Early in September, 1950, letters were written tó the superinten- 
dents of the 51 schools requesting their participation in the study. On- 
ly one declined to participate in the study. Three schools could not 
be included because they had changed their course offering the pre- 
ceding year. Thus 47 schools were included originally in the study. 
Not all of the schools which agreed to participate were able to com - 
plete the study. Forty-two Nebraska High Schools, with twelve hun 
dred and ninety-six students, were selected for final inclusion in this 
study. Twenty-five of these schools, with 734 pupils participating, 
required all ninth graders to take general mathematics. Seventeen 
schools, with 562 pupils participating required all ninth graders to 
take algebra. 


e 


е 

In planning the study, it was decided to use a mathMhatics test 
which would measure functional competence in mathematics in terms 
of the 29 competencies found in the Check List. Since no satisfactory 
measuring instrument could be found, it was decided that one should 
be constructed. A detailed explanation of the construction of eae 
ematical Literacy Test is given in Chapter V of a study conducted by 
the writer.2 The steps taken in this study follow rather closely the 
usual procedure in test construction. 


Evaluative Instruments 


2. Milton W. Beckmann. op. cit. 
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It was also necessary to select a test to measure intelligence, Ес 
this purpose, the test selected was the New California Short-Form ` 
Test of Mental Maturity. 


Administration of Tests 


The superintendents were told that participation in the study wo 
involve the following commitments on their part: 


1. To give a mathematical literacy test to all of their ninth g 
pupils, These tests were to be given early in the school y 
The time needed would be approximately two forty -minute periods; 

2. To give intelligence tests to all of their ninth grade pupils ` 
sometime in February or whenever it would be most convenient. 

3. To give a second mathematics test to all ninth grade pupils t 
ward the end of the school year. The time needed would be а 
proximately two forty-minute periods. 


They were to continue their work in mathematics as they had plan" 
ned, making no changes in content or methods because of participa 
in the study. 

The schools selected had ninth grade classes with enrollments ri 
ing from eight to 147. 


Analysis of Covariance of Test Scores 


The Mathematical Literacy Test was made up of 110 items. One 
was discarded because of a typographical error. The highest posi 
Score that could be attained was 109. 

The initial mean score on the Mathematical Literacy Test for 5 
algebra students is 46. 54, and the final mean score is 54. 44. This 
was a gain of 7. 90 in the means of the algebra group. Similarly the | 
means of the general mathematics group were 44. 89 and 54. 04 
tively. This утап increase of 9.15. One of the important finding 
of this study was this astonishingly low gain in understanding and mas. 
tery of the 29 competencies, both in algebra and general mathemati 
after а year of study. } 

The difference between the obtained means of the algebra group 
the general mathematics group is 1.25 in favor of the latter. Is thi 
difference significant? That is to say, would further testing of В 
ar samples of general mathematics and algebra students give virti 
the same result; or is it probable that the mean difference would be 
duced to zero, or even reversed in favor of the algebra students? 
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method? of analysis of covariance will enable us to answer this question. 

The actual difference between the gain in means of the algebra and 
the general mathematics groups from the initial to the final test is 1, 25. 
Let us assume that the difference between the population means of the 
two groups is zero, and that except for accidental errors mean differ- 
ences from sample to sample would all be zero. In making this assump- 
lion we are setting up the null hypothesis. 


The null hypothesis. А better rule-of-thumb procedure for testing 
the statistical significance of a difference is to set up the null hypo- 
thesis that there is no difference between the two population or uni- 
verse measures (parameters). 4 


As a criterion the gains made by the students on an initial and final 
testing of a mathematical literacy test were used. Since scholastic ар- 
titude could conceivably influence each student's response to the cri- 
terion, these individual differences were controlled by obtaining intelli- 
gence quotients as a measure of scholastic aptitude. By using these 
intelligence quotients on the control variable in the analysis of covari- 
ance, the possible bias introduced by individual differences will be re- 
moved in so far as these factors adequately represent the differences 
inquestion. The sums and means of the criterion and the control var- 
iable are shown in Table I. 

A test of significance can now be made of the null hypothesis that 
Students who were required to take algebra in the ninth grade do not 
differ in gain in achievement on the competencies as proposed by the 
Post-War Commission from those ninth grade students who were re- 
quired to take general mathematics with their intelligence quotients con- 
trolled. The analysis of covariance is shown on Table II. 

The F-value of 19. 2490 with 1 and 390 degrees of freedom is signi- 
ficant beyond the 19; level of confidence. Therefore, when the criterion 
means of the two subgroups are adjusted for individual differences in 
Scholastic aptitude, the difference between the mean erence on D 
achievement of students on the competencies of those were геи? 
to take general mathematics, is so large that it undoubtedly ic rd 
caused by a sampling accident. Presumably the difference can be а 1 
tributed to the fact that the competencies are better taught in the genera 
mathematics classes. 

There is a possibility that other essential concepts, ice ana: 
processes are being taught in classes of general mathematics a. alge 
bra which are not included in the Commission’s Check List, but this 


3. J.8. Ahman and others. "Analysis of Covariance," (mimeographed). 


4. Quinn MoNemar, Psychological Statistics, (New York: John Wiley & Sone, 


Inc., 1949), p. 65. 
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TABLE I 


I 
SUMS ANDMEANS OF THE CRITERION AND THE CONTROL VARIABLE 
FOR NINTH GRADE MATHEMATICS STUDENTS | 

| 


Growth on 
Mathematical Intelligence 
Group Number Literacy Test Quotient 
k 2Y Y ZX* x | 
Gen. Math. 734 6713 9.15 4883 6. 65 
Algebra 562 4439 7.90 5041 8. 96 
Total 1296 11152 8. 60 9924 7.13 


*Scores were “reduced” by the subtraction of 100. 


TABLE II 


TEST OF SIGNIFICANCE OF INFLUENCE OF ALGEBRA AND GENERAL 
MATHEMATICS ONGAINSIN ACHIEVEMENT OF THE COMPETENCIES 
IN NINTH GRADE MATHEMATICS 


5 в 
Source of e Residuals 
Variation Degrees of Freedom Sum of Squares Mean Square 
Total 1294 99, 605. 3644 
Within Subgroups 1293 98, 144. 2811 15. 9034 


Difference 1 1,461.0833 1,261. 0833 


| 


F, 1293 - 1481.0833 = 19.2490 t= VF = V 19. 2490 = 4.38 
(oM е даса: гъ: сыс ЗЛЕ 
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does not detract from the fact that the relative gains in understanding 
and mastery of the 29 competencies, both in algebra and general mathe- 
matics, are low, and that the competencies are better taught in the gen- 
eral mathematics classes. 


Implications 


The Report of the Commission on Post-War Plans has been widely 
approved and supported by authorities in the field of mathematics teach- 
ing and by educators generally. If we accept the competencies as valid 
objectives for mathematics in the schools, then the low level of mathe- 
matical competency and the relatively small gains made by ninth grade 
students enrolled in algebra and general mathematics in Nebraska, in- 
dicated by scores on this test of mathematical literacy, points out that 
one or more of the following conditions apply: 


1. That our present curriculum in mathematics is poorly planned 
and developed. 

2. That the teaching of mathematics is poorly done in our Schools, or 

3. That the competencies as proposed by the Post-War Commission 
have not been accepted a valid objectives by those planning the 


curriculum of the schools. 


The writer believes that our present curriculum is poorly planned 
e developed and responsible for a great deal of our mathematical il- 
iteracy. 

The level of mathematical attainment is astonishingly low after stu- 
dents have spent a year in the study of algebra or general mathematics. 
One cannot help but speculate what the situation must be like in schools 
Where no mathematics is required. Students entering and leaving the 
ninth grade should be required to take more mathematics, the kind 
Which will assure achievement of the essentials for functional compe- 
tence in mathematics. After the student has sca ee, minimum 
essentials, he then should be offered an opportunity forefurther mathe- 


matical training. 


SOCIAL ACCEPTABILITY AND SOCIAL REJECTION 
OF THE UNDERAGE, AT-AGE AND OVERAGE 
PUPILS IN THE SIXTH GRADE 


VAGHARSH H. BEDOIAN* 
Sherman Oaks, California 


FOR THE purposes of this study social acceptability was determined 
by the combined weighted scores of a four criteria sociometric test. 
The test actually had five criteria, but one criterion was usedto deter- 
mine social rejection, The four criteria were as follows: (I) If you 
were changed from this class to another class which boy or girl from 
this class would you choose to go with you? (2) Which boy or girl from 
this class would you choose as a team captain for a game of sports? 
(3) Which boy or girl from this class would you choose as the presi- 
dent of your class? (4) Which boy or girl from this class would you 
choose to help you if you needed help to do your School work? 

A total of 743 pupils from 22 classes was allowed three choices for 
each question. The choices were weighted as follows: Five points were 
given for the first choice. Three points were allowed for a s econd 
choice and one point for a third choice. The scores were tabulated 
and standard scores computed using the dual-deviation technique devel- 
oped by Whitson! for this type of data. It is interesting to note that 
out of 743 cases studied only 229 children were above the theoretical 


mean while 514 fell below the theoretical mean. This shows that thirty- 


one per cent of the cases received most of the first and second choices 
t chosen or they 


while sixty-nine per cent of the cases either were no 
received combined weighted scores of less than thirty-six which was 
the theoretical mean. 


The theoretical mean was the individual score that all pupils within 
i ceived the same score on 


the soci i . The theoretical mean may also be con- 
ciometric questionnaire s e basis. The 


sidered the mean of the raw scores assigned on a 
theoretical mean was computed according to directions in Milo Whit- 
Son's study. 


*14746 Greenleaf Btreet. 
1. Milo Whitson, 


Data. Unpublished Doctor's Dissertation, University of Southern 
California, Los Angeles, Calif., June, 1949. 
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Social Acceptability 


Mean social acceptability raw scores of the underage, at-age, and 
overage pupils were compared. Underageness and overageness were 
determined by taking those who were nine months below or above the | 
mean chronological age of their half-grade placement. Because the 
groups were not comparable the raw scores of the entire distribution 
could not be combined and averaged. However, an examination of the 
data shows the basic trend. In ten out of twenty-two classes the under- 
age pupils earned the highest mean score over all competitors. In five 
of the remaining twelve classes the mean of the underage pupils was 
higher than the overage pupils. The underage pupils were excelled by the. 
at-age pupils in only ten out of twenty-two classes. In five classes the 
overage pupils received a higher mean score than the underage pupils 
and in only four classes did the overage pupils receive higher mean 
Scores than the underage and at-age pupils, 

The trend then seems clear. The underage pupils have made the 
best showing as a group. The at-age pupils have held a position in the 
middle while the overage pupils have made the poorer showing. It is 
interesting to study how the overage pupils received higher average 50" 
cial acceptability scores in some of the groups. A Central-American 
child was the only overage pupil in class twelve. His principal said 
the boy was an excellent athlete and very popular with his classmates 
This becomes evident when one finds that he earned the highest sports | 
leadership score. He received most of his points there. This fact 
stresses the importance of choosing the proper questions for a socio- 
metric questionnaire, К this type of question had been omitted, the boy 
would have been considered an ‘‘isolate " on the basis of the data. 

School ten, class Seventeen, presented a different reason for the over” 
age pupils receiving pupils receiving higher scores. In this particular 
school the sixth grade is divided into two separate classes, an accel- 
erated group and a slow group. In the slow group there were nine over" 
age pupjls, the highest number of the twenty-two groups studied. The 
two underage Me have fallen by the wayside while the at-age pupils 
assume a position between the underage and overage pupils. In class 
seventeen the youngest child received the highest rejection score. 

School ten, class eighteen, which is the advanced group mentioned 
above presents a picture almost Opposite to its sister class. Inclass 
eighteen the underage pupils made the best showing by receiving the 
highest mean scores while the overage pupils made the poorest showing: 
These data present some evidence that the overage pupils enjoy greater 
recognition and status within a class when they are placed in a class 
whose mean age approximate their own chronological age. 

In a further analysis of the problem the means of the social accept” 
ability standard scores were compared. In fifteen out of twenty-two 
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classes a consistent relationship was shown among the underage, at-ag 
and overage pupils. The underage pupils received the smallest nega- 
tive standard scores, the at-age pupils the next highest and the overag 
pupils possessed the highest negative standard scores. A high n ega- 
tive standard score would indicate a low social acceptability raw score. 
In two of the remaining seven classes the underage pupils earned lower 
negative standard scores than the average pupils. In five out of twenty 
two classes studied the overage pupils received lower negative stand- 
ard scores than the underage and at-age pupils. In other words the 
overage pupils earned the lowest social acceptability raw scores in all 
but five classes. 

The present data indicate that the retarded child lacks social accept 
ance in his group. He is denied the pleasure of status and recognition 
within the social framework of the classroom. 

The differences, among the three groups are quite significant. The 
difference between the overage 2 pupils and the underage pupils was 
-1. 04 with a critical ratio of -3.9 which is significant beyond the one 
per cent level. Mean differences of the overage and at-age pupils was 
-. 71 with a critical ratio of -3. 1 which is significant beyond the one pe 
cent level, The difference between the at-age and the underage pupils 
was ~. 33 with a critical ratio of -2. 0 which is significant at the five 
per cent level of confidence. 

An attempt to help the slow child results in further retardation, and 
the popularity of the child suffers, The child lacks recognition and 
status in the group. If the aim of education is the total development of 
the child, an important aspect of the child’s development is certainly 
missing. 

A further analysis of social acceptability was made by studying the 
place held by the underage, at-age and overage pupils in the extremes 
of popularity, this is, the “stars of attraction. ”” The ‘‘stars of poi 
tion” are those pupils who received the highest scores in social accep 
ability. For the purposes of this research the four highest score Ps 
cipients in each class were studied. Twenty-three gat of 1889г ad А 
per cent underage pupils were among the four highe “stars of attrac 
tion", Sixty-three out of 505 at-age pupils or 12.5 per cent were ame 
the “stars of attraction”. Two out of fifty or four per cent ШШЕ over 
age pupils were among the four highest ‘‘stars” in the ee oa. 
studied. This clearly shows the advantage the underage and at-age ut 
pils have over the overage pupils. The underage pupil is on via x 
the at-age pupil, but the overage pupil is almost ou 
of the picture. The difference between the A e 
of the underage and the overage pupils was 8.2 per 


of means, the first-mentioned is alway 


ae es 
In presenting the differenc is followed throughout the re- 


the greater of the two. This scheme 
Bearch, 
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cent with a critical ratio of 2.2 which is significant beyond the five per | 
cent level. The mean difference between the at-age and overage pupils 
was 8.5 per cent with a critical ratio of 2.7, whichis significant beyond 
the one per cent level of confidence. A statistically insignificant mean 
difference of .30 was found between the at-age and underage pupils, 

Because certain underage pupils were rejected by their peers an ef- 
fort was made to determine the relationship between social acceptability 
and the degree of underageness. The underage pupils were divided in- 
to three groups: (1) those who were underage nine to eleven months, 
(2) those who were twelve to fourteen months underage, (3) those who 
were underage fifteen months and more. The nine to twelve months 
underage pupils had the lowest negative mean, that is, this group of 
underage pupils was socially more acceptable than the other two groups 
of underage pupils. The twelve to fourteen months underage pupils ге- 
ceived the highest negative mean. The difference between the means 
of the nine to eleven months underage and the twelve to fourteen months 
underage pupils was -. 83 with a critical ratio of 2. 6 which is signifi- 
cant at the one per cent level. Other differences were not significant. 

From these data it appears that slightly underage pupils have the ad- | 
vantage over the extremely underage pupils within a given group. 
Those who are underage from twelve to fourteen months are not soc” 
ially attractive as the slightly underage pupils. On the other hand, the 
pupils who are younger by fifteen months show a little gain in social 
acceptance over the eleven to fourteen months underage pupils. Al- 
though the extremely underage pupils have less social acceptability than 
the slightly underage children, they still have the advantage and excel 
m popularity over the at-age and overage pupils by a considerable mar- 
gin. 


Social Rejection | 


Along with the sociometric test an additional question was asked to 
determine social rejection: If you were changed from this class to an" 
other class whichJoy or girl would you not choose? Three choices 
were allowed and the choices were weighted in the same manner as the 
rest of the sociometric questionnaire. In sociometric literature the 
word ‘‘isolate’’ is used todesignate the person who is not chosen or is 
chosen very seldom by his peers. The word *trejectee’’, however, is 
used to designate one who is actively disliked by his peers, Compar“ 
isons were made of the positions underage, at-age and overage pupils 
held among the four highest ‘‘rejectees”’, that is, the pupils receiving 
the highest score for the above question in their class. In fourteen 
classes the largest percentage of placement among the four highest 
*trejectees"" came from the overage pupils. Of the remaining eight 
classes, two classes did not have any overage pupils. The underage 
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pupils comprised the largest percentage among the four highest “ге- 
jectees” in only three classes. The at-age pupils composed the largest 
percentage in five of the classes. 


the four highest ‘‘rejectees’’. Fifty-three out of 505 at-age pupils or 
10.5 per cent were among the four highest *trejectees"". Eighteen out 
of fifty overage pupils or thirty-six per cent were among the four high- 
est *rejectees". A mean difference of twenty-seven per cent was found 


between the overage and underage pupils with a criticalratio of 3.8 
level. The difference be- 


r cent with 


a critical ratio of 3. 7 which is significant beyond the one per cent level 
of confidence. The difference between the means of the at-age and un- 
derage was not significant. 

In the above analysis the overage pupils received the highest scores, 


but unfortunately the highest scores represent the least desirable pupil 
reactions. The overage pupils appear to be the least popular within the 
class, the at-age pupils are next while the underage pupils seem to be 
the most popular pupils within the group. Class seventeen, which is à 
“slow”? group, had the highest number of overage pupils in any of the 
classes studied, yet none of the overage pupils were among the four 
highest “rejectees”?, Fifty per cent of the underage pupils in class 
seventeen, however, were among the four highest «rejectees”. On 
the other hand, in class eighteen the «advanced group in school ten, 
fifty per cent of the overage pupils were among the four highest ‘‘ге- 
jectees’’, but only ten per cent of the underage pupils were among the 
four highest ‘‘rejectees”’. а 
Social rejection raw score averages for the underage, at-age an 
overage pupils were studied. Because these Scores had not been соп” 
verted into standard scores the entire distribution could not be com- 
. bined so as to obtain а mean {Thè trend, however, is apparent. In ees 
teen out of twenty-two classes studied the overage pupils рей 
highest rejection scores. Two classes had no overage pupils. In thre 1 
classes the at-age pupils possessed the highest ave: rejection оше | 
The underage pupils had the highest average rejection score in ну р 
class and that was class seventeen, which had the greatest borne m 
overage pupils ої any class. In fact, а girl, the а renee 
enteen, possessed the highest rejection БОШ ТЕ d s ; i youngest 
pupil in his class, who received the highest acceptance poora ШО, 
One. Inclass eighteen the situation d since Adi 
only two overage pupils. In class eighteen nA а 
a high average rejection score whereas the underage bes es ap 
low average rejection score. It was pointed out that the nt 
class seventeen, the “slow” 
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four months and the mean age of class eighteen, the ‘‘advanced”’ group 
in school ten, was eleven years and two months. When the overage pu“ 
pils are in a group of fellow overage pupils they in turn have social sta- 
tus and recognition. When the overage pupils constitute a minority 
group in the class they become an object of scorn unless they possess 
some special asset such as outstanding sports ability. 


Summary 


In the present research social acceptance and social rejection data 
were presented. Comparisons were made and Significant differ ences 
noted among the underage, at-age and overage pupils. Special study 
was alsq made of the effect of the degree of underageness on social ac- 
ceptability. 

1. The underage pupils received significantly higher social accept- 
ance scores while the overage pupils’ scores were Significantly lower 
than the underage and at-age pupils. Pupils only slightly underage ар- 
pear to enjoy higher status than pupils who are underage to a greater 
degree. It is important to note that in spite of the loss of acceptability 
by the extremely underage pupils they still excel the at-a g e and over" 
age children, It is evident from the present data that age determines 
social acceptance to a considerable degree, The data from class seven" 
teen clearly show that if the overage pupils are placed together they 
enjoy a higher degree of status than the overage pupils who do not make 
up a large share of the class, 

2. The overage pupils appear to possess significantly higher rejec” 
tion scores than the at-age or underage pupils. The data indicate that 
not only are the overage ignored in classroom activities, but that they 
are actively disliked by their classmates. The individual is rare who { 
is not affected when he is ignored and relegated to a life of isolation; 
thus suffering a loss of prestige within his group. 

3. A significantly larger proportion of underage pupils were among 
the “stats of attragtién’’ — those who received the highest acceptance 
Scores. On the Gther hand, the overage pupils constituted a signifi- 
cantly larger proportion of the four highest ‘‘rejectees’’ than the under" 
age pupils. 
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RESEARCH IN NEGRO COLLEGES 


J. IRVING E. SCOTT* 
S A. and M. College 
Orangeburg, South Carolina 


TODAY, MORE than ever, there is a growing consciousness that 
one of the functions of every teacher is research. Clinics, work-shops, 
conferences and institutes are conducted frequently to encourage and 
assist teachers to improve their efficiency and to avail themselves of 
community resources through research. This is particularly true in 
institutions of higher learning. The worth of research to the overall 
program of these institutions is clearly brought out by Buckingham: 


In colleges and universities, faculty members are 
appointed, promoted, and paid not only because they 
сап teach but also because they can conduct original 
investigations. 1 


In speaking of the importance of research, Buckingham says, “The 
research activities of faculty members give vitality to their teaching,”2 
In the light of the foregoing, it is important to know how much research 
is going on in Negro colleges and whether or not these institutions are 
carrying on an organized program of research. 

In an effort to secure this information there were certain definite 
things that the author thought might lead to an appraisal of the program. 


The basic questions selected to obtain this information were: 


Has the college a research committee? 

Has the college a director of research? 

What are the functions of the research committee? 

What are the functions of the director of research? 

Is there a research bulletin published by the eoflege? е 

Is there a section of the school Een cata hich is 

given to faculty members for researc 

". Is there an ре research bulletin published at the college? 

8. How many faculty members have written books within the last 
five years? 

4 What financial help is given 


отр мн 


faculty members for research? 
aching load of people who do 


10. Is there any reduction in the te: 
research? 
"Editor-in-Chief of Negro Educational Review 


1. Burdette Ross Buckingham, Research For Teachers (New York: Silver, 


Burdett and Üompany, 1926), p: 979. 


2. Ibid., p. 380 
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It would appear that a questionnaire for the information Sought would 
take into consideration the many faculty members who have written ar- 
ticles for educational journals. This question was intentionally left ` 
out because of the large number of articles written that by no stretch 
of imagination could be considered as the result of research. 

Questionnaires were sent to 103 institutions of higher learning for 
Negroes. There were responses from 69 of these institutions of vary- 
ing sizes. These 69 institutions have a combined teaching staff of 3401 
teachers. Of the 69 institutions studied 20 were public supported and 
49 were privately supported. Included in the study are 11 of the 17 
land-grant colleges and 13 of the 18 Negro institutions that offer grad- 
uate work. 

From Table I it will be noted that 26 of the 69 institutions respond* 
ing have research committees while 43 have no Such committees. А 
breakdown according to the size of the school indicates that of the 14 | 
Schools with 20 and less teachers only three or 27% have research com“ 
mittees, Inthe schools with 20 to 50 teachers 10 or 33% have research 
committees whereas in the schools with 51 to 100 and over 100 teachers 
about 50% have research committees. This clearly indicates that the 
Агер the school the better the chances for having a research commit" | 

ее, d 

Of much interest, however, is the nature of the functions of these 
research committees. The following are the functions listed by the 
respondents: 


1. To stimulate and develop publications of research. 

. To develop curriculum divisions and foster revision of curriculum. 
in light of student success. 

. To coordinate all research activities. 

- To coordinate the research, studies of the graduate division. 

- To deal with master’s theses and conduct institutional research. 

. To approve projects and requests for financial assistance. 

- To eyaluate all research work and Special studies. 

. To encourage yesearch among the members of the staff, to serve 
as advisors and to recommend financial, secretarial and academic 
assistance, 

9. To study local problems. 


© Я о мы m 


Director of Research 


Of the 69 institutions responding to the questionnaire only 4 have à 
Director of Research. These institutions are Langston University, 
Hampton Institute, Prairie View College and Wilberforce University. 
The functions of these directors are: 


TABLE I 


NEGRO INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER LEARNING HAVING RESEARCH 
COMMITTEES AND RESEARCH DIRECTORS 


к —„———————=—=———=—=——=—————————————— 


Number of Research Research 

Size of School Institutions Committees Directors 
Responding Yes No Yes No 
20 and less teachers 14 3 11 ” 13 
20-50 teachers 30 10 20 2 26 
51-100 teachers 17 9 8 2 12 
Over 100 teachers 8 4 4 s 8 
and Total 69 26 43 4 59 


r4 


LLOOS (бт "uox 


$59 
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| 
1. To coordinate the program of research in the schools. | 
2. To stimulate research. $ 
3. To supervise and coordinate activities of research. | 


As will be observed the functions of the director of research are very 
Similar to those of the research committee, 


Research Bulletins 


The emphasis that is placed on research in Negro colleges can be 
Seen from the number of colleges having committees оп researchand ^ 
directors of research. Further information is had from the research | 
bulletins that are published by Negro colleges. Of the 69 institutions ` 
responding to the questionnaire only two institutions, Florida A, and M. 
College and Langston University, publish research bulletins. Ten of 
these institutions however, give some pages of the school bulletin or 
catalog for the publication of research material of faculty members. 
The Quarterly Review of Higher Education published at Johnson C. 


Smith University, The Negro Educational Review published at South , 
Carolina State College, and the Journal of Negro Education published | 


at Howard University are all independent magazines. 


Faculty Members Writing Books 


The question on how many faculty members have written books since 
1945 was much misunderstood. For this the author takes the blame 
Since a more definite wording would have brought out less confusing 
answers. The list in Table II gives the status as of this writing. 


Aids Given to Research Workers | 
22105 чтүуеп to Research Workers. 


It must be admitted that despite one's willingness to carry on re- 
search, there ax? certain factors that will help or hinder one's effect" 
iveness. A number of known research men were questioned as to what 
they consider the greatest handicap in carrying on research in Negro 
colleges and unanimously they agreed: 


1. Lack of finance. 
2. Lack of secretarial help. 
3. Lack of time and facilities. 


Keeping these things in mind it was important to find out what is being ` 
done in Negro colleges to relieve the situation given above. Table 
gives some of this information. 
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INSTITUTIONS WHOSE FACULTY MEMBERS HAVE WRITTEN BOOKS SINCE 1945 


ss—— h ——Y "0E— BÀ —!--— a À— 
No. of Books Members 


Institutions 
South Carolina 
State College 


Stowe Teacher's 
College 


Southern 
University 


Tuskegee 
Institute 


Hampton 
Institute 


Philander 
Smith 


Arkansas 
State College 


Wilberforce 
University 


Lincoln 
University 


Atlanta 
University 


Morehouse 
College 


Since 1945 


4 


No. Faculty 
Written Bks. 
3 1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
2 1. 
2. 
3. 
3 1 
2 
3. 
4 1 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
2 1. 
2. 
3. 
1 1 
1 1 
3 1 
2. 
3. 
1 1. 
3 1 
2. 
3. 
2 1. 
2. 
3. 


Names of Books Written 


Guide to Thesis Writing 

Inside Germany 

Negro Students and Their Colleges 
Finding My Way 


American Literature by Negro 
Authors 

The Negro Newspaper 

The Negro's Adventure in General 
Business 


. Experimental Food Biochemistry 


for Students of Home Economics 
and Agriculture 


. Plant Biology Manual 
. Simplified Tailoring Manual 


. Mathematics for Students of General 


Education 
Negro Year Book 


‚ General Educationin the Negro College 


Africa Advancing 
The School Comes to the Farm 


. Negro Voices in American Fiction 
. They Came in Chains 


Strangers and Alone 


. Say Amen Brother 


. The Changed Political Thought of the 


Negro, 1915-1940, 


A Short of Philosophy from 


` the Re Hegel 


The Young Schol 
Po Polska Bron (To Fight On) 


. Caste, Class, and Race 


. Practical Farming for the South 
Planning 
` Negro Business and Business Edu~ 


cation. 


Seeking To Be Christian in Race 


Relations 
A Gospel for The Social Awakening 


The ‘Brotherhood of Sleeping Car 


_ Roo СЕ Ее 


с i sues ЕР крет of Inshtutigas 
1. s 


> CO ho 


кою ы 
оно 


оомое 


ТАВІЕ Ш 


AIDS GRANTED RESEARCH WORKERS IN NEGRO COLLEGES 


The Carnegie Grants 
G. E. B. Grants 


- Some travel funds 


Reasonable time off from teaching 


Small temporary grants 
Grants from experimental stations 


6 
1 
2 
T 
- One quarter off with full pay 1 
3 
1 
6 


. Facilities and secretarial help 
. Federal Government Atomic Energy, 


TVA, Research Corp., Navy 


. Some leave arrangements 


1 
3 
. Expenses for material 2 
4 


- No assistance 4 


Total 69 
Е Е 


958 
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Forty-four of the 69 institutions responding give absolutely no assis- 
tance to faculty members interested in research, whereas 25 give some 
form of assistance. ranging from expenses for material to the Carnegie 
Grants. The institutions which participate in Carnegie Grants are Fort 
Valley State College, Talladega College, Southern University, Tuskegee 


Institute, Morehouse College, and Atlanta University. These grants 
run up to $5000 per year. 

It would appear that institutions that fail to give any aid to research 
workers might encourage the efforts of these people by reducing their 
teaching load, but this case was found very discouraging. Ofthe 69 
institutions responding to the questionnaire, only 16 or 23.2 percent 
reduce the load of teachers who are engaged in research, and, strange 
as it seems, 14 of the 16 institutions which reduce the teaching loads 
are institutions which are included in the 25 that are giving some form 
of aid to researchers 


Conclusion 


In brief it must be said that of the 69 institutions participating in 
this project 26 have research committees and 4 have directors of re- 
Search. In these institutions are published two research bulletins; 10 
use special sections of their catalogs or bulletins for faculty research 
work, Ten of these institutions have faculty members that have pub- 
lished 30 books within the last five years. - 

It seems unmistakably clear that a few Negro institutions are putting 
forth every possible effort to encourage research. This they are doing 
by offering such aid as the expense of material, secretarial help and 
facilities, small temporary grants, reasonable time off from teaching, 
reduction in teaching load and some travel funds. А few have even 
Sought outside help of agencies such as General Education Board, The 
Carnegie Foundation and the Federal Government. In most of the in 
Stitutions, however, people who do research must carry on their Mi 
with no help or consideration with regards to in or a reduction 
in their teaching load. 


INSTRUCTION AND PERSONALITY AS FACTORS 
IN STUDENT PERFORMANCE 


BARRY T. JENSEN* 
Personnel Research Section, 


AGO* * 


NUMEROUS investigators have reported studies regarding the effect 
of instruction upon student performance and varying results have been 
noted, The writer found no differences among students taught by dif- 
ferent instructors and students not attending class. The present study 
was an attempt to answer two questions: (1) inan independent study 
situation are students likely to acquire as much knowledge as those who 
attend class? And (2) what personality differences exist among students 
who are more or less successful when working independently? 

The study discussed here is described in two parts as a matter of 
convenience, Part I deals with the effect of instruction; Part П deals 
den attempts to measure personality factors related to performance in 
school, 


PartI. The Effect of Instruction 


— Since the core of the study 


Experiment 1: Method and results. 
second semester of the 


hinged upon the writer’s instruction during the 
academic year 1950-51, it was necessary to determine if the sample 
was representative of his usual teaching. Accordingly, Experiment 1 
was designed to test the hypothesis that there was no difference in ef- 
fect of instruction from the first semester to the second. 

A course in adolescent development was offered to Juniors, Seniors, 
and graduate students seeking to qualify for а teacher's certificate. 
Group I consisted of 74 students completing the corse during tpe first 
Semester; Group II consisted of all 56 students сот the course 
ina regular section during the second semester. The two groups were 
assumed to be equal initially. 


"Acknowledgement is made of the assistance of Dave Зеріп, graduate otu- 
dent at the University of Kentucky. 


"The study was completed at the University of Kentucky and was supported 
by a research grant from the University. It in no way reflects 
opinions of the Department of the Army. 
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Procedure was similar for the two groups. Class meetings we 
held three days per week and activities consisted of lectures, movi 
discussions and group conferences. Each student was given a top 
Study guide which contained suggestions for readings. Each topic 
was discussed in class. No definite reading assignments were gi 
except that the students were informed that they could expect to b 
quizzed on the text references — about 300 pages. Text referenc 
were not given for alltopics. Each student was required to submit 
ports on 900 pages of readings. Comparisons were based upon the. 
dent's performances on Part I of the final examination: “А Testof] 
ledge of Fact and Principle in Human Development'' by John E. Hori 
and M. A. Troyer. a 

There was no real difference in achievement of the two groups, a 


tending the writer’s classes and stud: ing the same subject independ 
Group A consisted of 42 students who were enrolled in and elected 
attend classes for a course in adolescent development (These subje 


Group B consisted of 23 of the students electing the same courst 
but who, when offered a choice, chose the section which would not m 
in class and in which the students worked independently, as descr! 
below. Group B met once — the first day of the term. At that time 


ination. They were told that they could expect the mid-terms to di 
with material included in the Study outline. No reports on reading 
required of this group, 
Comparison of Groups A and B was based upon performance on tl 
final examination which had two parts: the test of knowledge of fact 
principle, mentionedin connection with Experiment 1, and a portic 
another of the Sp/ácuse test series — «A Study of Barry Black. "' 


study test; Group A, which attended class, was superior on the tes! 
knowledge of fact and principle. 


Part П. Personality and Performance 


Personality tests and inventories were distributed to Groups A à 


l. Group A did not include all of Group II because data used in the. 
experiment could not be obtained for all subjects. 


TABLEI 


COMPARISON OF TWO GROUPS: GENERAL ABILITY, FACTUAL KNOW- 
LEDGE AND APPLICATION OF INFORMATION 


к 
Test Mean SD рій t 


ев 


General Ability 


Group A .125 . 088 . 001 . 045 
Group B .126 .088 


Fact-Principle 


Group A 54.29 2.32 4. 83 5. 188* 
Group B 49. 46 4.12 

Barry Black 
Group A 31.13 3.60 1.83 . 932 
Сгоер B 30.30 3.34 


*5: cant at or beyond the . 001 level. 


(peor ‘TIEN 


ММГ 
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at the meetings on the first day of the semester. Students were asked | 
to return them within the week. The tests were distributed in packages; 
each test in a package carried the same number-which also appeared on | 
a Slip of paper attached to the package. Each student wrote his name 
on the slip and gave it to the writer. This was done to give anonymity 
and yet permit follow-ups if tests were not returned soon. No papers 
were used if not returned within three weeks, Several students never 
did return the papers, even with several reminders. 

Instruments used in this study were: 

The.California Test of Personality, Adult Level,Form A, which is 
an 180-item questionnaire that yields two part scores and a total score. | 
The Washburne Social Adjustment Inventory which yields several 

part scores and a total score, 

An Index of Adjustment and Values by Bills, Vance and McLean. The 
“Index” yields two scores: (1) discrepancy between what one would like 
to be and what he thinks he is; and (2) a score indicating satisfaction with 
with himself. 

Education Opinionaire, devised by the writer. It consisted of 70 
statements with which the respondent indicated the extent of his agree- 
ment or disagreement. Some of the questions concerned school but | 
many dealt with political and social problems — it was believed that ans: 
wers to this instrument would indicate relative independence or maturity, 


Results 


No total score and only one part score obtained by the administration 
of these personality measures discriminated between the group of per- 
Sons choosing to attend class or to Study independently. The group 
choosing independent Study scored Slightly but significantly higher on | 
the “P” or purpose scale of the Washburne test but there was consider" 
able overlap in the scores of the two groups with some persons in each 
group scoring at the extremes. Six persons enrolled in the independent 
study group (Group B) did not return questionnaires; if they had results 
might have beengllterent inasmuch as these six students did not com” 
plete the course, either, 

Table II contains information relative to correlations between var- 
ious personality scores and achievement, Except for the measure of 
general ability (Kentucky Classification Battery — Part I) and 18 of 
the items of the Education Opinionaire, none of the tests used was Sig” 
nificantly correlated with success under the independent study proced- 
ure. (General ability and Education Opinionaire scores for the inde~ 
pendent study group was - 387, significant at the . 05 level. ) 

The 18 items of the Education Opinionaire were retained beca use 
hey discriminated between the more and the less successful persons 
3roup B (those choosing not to attend class). Items which showed à 


TABLE H 


CORRELATIONS BETWEEN VARIOUS PERSONALITY SCORES ANDSUC- 
CESS UNDER CONDITIONS OF INDEPENDENT STUDY* 


M M—MM—M — M M 
Personality-Measure Fact-Principle Study of Barry Black 


Washburne (total) -. 185 . 050 
Index (Satisfaction) . 009 -. 177 
Index (Discrepancy) ‚211 .188 
California (total) .139 -.288: 
General Ability .546** .526** 
Educational Opinionaire .N21** . 608** 
18 items 
Educational Opinionaire . 676** .540** 
18 items, General: 
lled out 
*Coprelation coefficient of . 219 was obtained between the two criterion 
ures. 


**Significant at or beyond the . 01 level. 
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Score difference of one-half point or more between high or low halves 
were retained and a new scoring key was based upon the answers given. 
by the more successful group. 

The papers were rescored. The difference between means of the 
high and low halves of Group B (on the basis of factual knowledge) was ` 
Significant at {һе ‚01 level. As indicated in Table II, scores on these 
eighteen items correlated .721 with Scores on the test of knowledge; 
with general ability partialled out the correlation coefficient was re- 
duced to .676. The correlation between the eighteen items of the Edu: 
cation Opinionaire and the Study of Barry Black was . 608 which was re 
duced to . 540 when general ability was partialled ош. 

Reliability estimates were based on odd-even scores obtained by 
different groups of students. One coefficient was negative and the other 
was not significantly different from Zero. The assumption of parallel- 
ism between halves of the test was not justified, 


Summary and Conclusions 


| 
Comparisons were made of the performance of students electing the | 
| 


Writer's course in adolescent development during either first or second 
semesters of 1950-51, Comparisons were also made of the perform- 


to students at the beginning of the second semester. There was no dif 
ference in achievement of the groups attending class during either sem" 
ester. It is concluded that the instruction during Experiment 2 was 
good sample of the writer’s teaching, 


test of application of information (Study of Barry Black) but when the 
criterion was knowledge of facts and principles the group attending clas 


to study indepefdéntly. Neither Was it possible to discriminate, on 
the basis of personality test Scores, between the more and the less 


criterion measures, but the same relationship was not foundfor the | 
group attending class. Itis concluded that the Education Opinionaire 
sampled something important to Success per se under independent study 
conditions. That this something is not general ability is shown by Ше | 
correlation shown after general ability was partialled out. The selecte | 
questions on the opinionaire were related to self-reliance, attitude | 
| 
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toward school, and motivation. 

Since reliability of the Education Opinionaire was not established, 
care must be used in making generalizations. However, the relation- 
ships observed are suggestive that further study in this direction might 


be of value. 
On the basis of two studies it is concluded that students not attending 


class can achieve as much as those attending class regularly if the 
course is not rigidly outlined and students have to work somewhat inde~ 
pendently, those attending class might achieve more when the criterion 
is acquisition of knowledge about the course content. 
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A COMPARISON OF SUPERVISED CORRESPOND- 
ENCE STUDY PUPILS AND CLASSROOM PUPILS 
IN ACHIEVEMENT IN SCHOOL SUBJECTS 


G. B. CHILDS 
University of Nebraska 
Lincoln, Nebraska 


Introduction 


THE LAST twenty-five years have witnessed the development of a 
new educational instrument in America, This instrument is Supervised 
Correspondence Study. Developed as a device for enriching the cur ~ 
ricular offerings of small high schools and as a means of bringing edu- 
cation to pupils isolated from regular schools by factors of distance 
or physical handicaps, this method of instruction has grown until today 
many thousands of young people receive all or part of their secondary 
Schooling in this way. 

Despite the position of importance which Supervised Correspondence 
Study has come to occupy there is little research concerning this means 
of instruction. Most of the research which does exist is concerned 
with details of procedure. Very few studies attempt to evaluate the 
soundness of Supervised Correspondence Study as an educational device 
and those studies which do present evidence on this point were con- 
ducted before the time when high school courses were prepared ac- 
cording to carefully devised techniques, are limited in regard to the 
number of pupils involved, or deal with only a relatively small number 
of school subjects or with a limited subject matter area. Moreover, 
in few of the studies were control groups established. 


Problem 


© 
Recently the writer completed а study! which was Store detafled 
than previous studies in this field. Specifically stated, the problem of 
the investigation was: How does the achievement of pupils who take 
courses by Supervised Correspondence Study compare with the 
achievement of pupils who receive instruction in similar courses in 
regular classroom situations ? 3 


1. 6.8.0 А Comparison of Supervised Correspondence Study Pupils 
ee Unpublished 


ib, 
Ph.D. dissertation, Teachers College, University of Nebraska, 1936. 
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Procedure 


In conducting the study, fourteen different subjects from five differ- 
ent subject matter fields were used. To secure a control group of 
classroom pupils for each subject, five Nebraska schools in which the 
subject was offered were selectedfor inclusion in the study.Selection of 
schools was largely random except that small schools were used when- 
ever possible. This practice was followed because a very large ma~ 
jority of correspondence pupils come from such schools and it was de- 
Sired to compare the correspondence pupils with other pupils in similar 
School situations. 

The correspondence group consisted of those pupils who completed 
courses in the fourteen subjects of the stady between March 1, 1948 
and April 1, 1949. 

The subjects included in the study were: 


First-year algebra Physics 

Third-semester algebra Chemistry 

Plane geometry American history 

Solid geometry World history 

Trigonometry First-year bookkeeping 
First-year Latin First-year typewriting 
First-year Spanish First-year shorthand (Gregg) 


The Cooperative tests prepared under the direction of the American 
Council on Education were used to test achievement in all subjects ex- 
cept those in the area of commercial arts; i. e. ‚ typewriting, short- 
hand, and bookkeeping. In the commercial subjects the tests prepared 
by the United States Armed Forces Institute were used. 

Since the study called for a comparison of the achievement of two 
groups of pupils, it was essential that information be made available 
which would enable pupils of similar ability to be compared. To this 
end tho Henmon-Ne'son Test of Mental Ability for Grades 7-12 , Form 
C, was given t*-éach pupil included in the study. 

To secure further background material the USAFI Tests of General 
Educational Development (hereafter referred to as GED tests) were 
used to test pupilsin those subject areas for which such tests are avail- 
able. Specifically, these tests were employed to secure information 
concerning the background which correspondence and classroom pupils 
in beginning algebra, plane geometry, physics, chemistry, American 
history, and world history brought to the study of these subjects. 

. The GED tests were administered to classroom pupils near the be- 
ginning of the semester in which they were enrolled in the subjects in 
connection with which this test was used. This test was administered 
to all correspondence pupils in the same subjects shortly after the 


5 
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time of their enrollment. The achievement tests and the intelligence 
test were administered to all pupils at the time they completed work in 
the courses they were carrying. 


Analysis of data 


The basic statistical procedure? usedinthis study is an adaptation of 
the method of analysis of variance which permits the utilization of the 
full distribution of two groups without rejecting cases to secure match- 


In applying this method the two groups are subdivided into smaller 
classes and subclasses thus providing a number of categories which 
are relatively homogeneous with respect to the backgroundtraitor traits 
which are employed for matching. In this study the primary classes 
were formed on the basis of intelligence, and subclasses were based on 
chronological age. These background factors were used in applying 
this statistical technique to test results obtained in first-year algebra, 
third-semester algebra, solid geometry, trigonometry, Latin, type- 
writing, shorthand, American history, and world history. А separate 
analysis was made using intelligence and scores on the Tests of Gen- 
eral Educational Development as background factors, for first-year 
algebra, American history, and world history. 

In using this statistical process the mean variance between g roups 
and the mean variance within groups are determined and the value of F 
is found by dividing the larger mean variance by the smaller mean var- 
iance. It is then possible to determine the significance of this obtained 
`F by entering Snedecor’s Table’ for Е with the appropriate level of 
confidence desired. The null hypothesis tested is that there is no dif- 
ference between the achievement scores of correspondence and class- 
room pupils. In this study values of Е at both the 1 per cent and 5 per 
cent levels of confidence will be reported. 

The results of the analysis made through use of the above proced- 
ures are shown in Table I. © © 

In several of the one-year subjects included in the Seay, the num- 
ber of test scores obtained for correspondence students who had taken 
both semesters of work by correspondence was too small to per mit 
them to be organized into logical classes and subclasses. It was, 
therefore, necessary to employ some other method than that reported 
above. The method used was to match each correspondence student 
with all classroom students who possessed approximately the same 


2. Palmer 0, Johnson and J. Neyman, “Teste of Certain Linear Hypothesis 
and Their Application to Some Educational Problems," Statistical В = 


search Memoirg, I (June, 1936) pp. 57-93. 


3. George W. Snedecor, Statistical Methods (Ames: The Iowa State Col- 
lege Press, 1946), pp. 222-225. 
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TABLEI 


RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN ACHIEVEMENT OF CORRESPONDENCE PUPILS AND 
CLASSROOM PUPILS IN SELECTED SUBJECTS AS DETERMINED BY AN ADAP- 


TATION OF THE METHOD OF ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE 


American History — IQ and age 


Between Groups 1 346.33 4.42* 6.90 3.94 
Within Groups 97 18.43 
ican Histo: 19 and GED 
i Pee Group 1 87.17 1.49* 6.90 3.94 
Within Groups 100 58.60 
World History IQ and age 
Between Groups 1 506.23 5.98* à6.90 3.94 
Within Groups 98 84.70 
World History IQ and GED 
Between Groups 1 72.76 
Within Groups 98 79.98 — 1.10* 6334 253 
Elementary Algebra IQ and age 
Between Groups 1 389. 41 6.26* 1,13 4.02 
Within Groups 54 62.16 
Elementary Algebra IQ and GED 
Between Groups 1 201.32 — 5.99* 7.16 4.03 
Within Groups 51 33.58 
Intermediate Algebra IQ and age 
Between Groups 1 305.86 8.20. 7.42 4.12 
Within Groups 35 37.32 
Solid Geometry 19 and age 
Between Groups 1 30. 84 
Within Groups 51 10.82 2.29** 6303 252 
‘Trigonometry 19 and age 
Between Groups 3, 113.84 3.329» 7.44 4.13 
Within Groups 34 34.30 
Latin 19 and age 
Between Groups 1 417.67 12,96. 7,21 4.05 
Within Groups 46 32.22 
Typewriting 
Speed TQ and age 
Between Groups 1 14219.03 — 96.23* 6.80 3.91 
Within Groups 164 147.76 
Knowledge Tad Skills. 1Q and age 
Вет“ Ad Groups 1 8538.84 —50.51* 6.80 3.91 
Within Groups 163 169. 05 
Shorthand 
Vocabulary IQ and age 
Between Groups 1 1193.63 — 1.88* 7.27 4.07 
Within Groups 42 635. 96 
Dictation and 
Transcription 
60 wpm 19 and age 
Between Groups 1 2.86 
Within Groups 41 76.47 25.74 6286 251 
70 wpm 19 and age 
Between Groups 1 13.45 
Within Groups 41 155.99 — 11.60** 6286 251 
* 


**The difference in achievement of the groups favors the classroom group. 


The difference inachievement of the groups favors the correspondence group. 


| 
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background factors. И the bases for matching were IQ and age, then 
the IQ and the age of а correspondence student were found andallclass- 
room students in the same subject of the same age and with approxi- 
mately the same IQ were matched against him. The achievement scores 
of the classroom pupils matched with the correspondence pupils were 
averaged to secure a single score which represented the score of a hy- 
pothetical student matched against the correspondence student. The av- 
erage used was the mean. 

After the matching process had been completed, the mean of the 
achievement scores of the correspondence pupils in a particular sub - 
ject was found and compared with the mean of the matched scores to 
determine the significance of existing differences. This was done by 
means of the t test of significance. Again the null hypothesis tested is 
that no difference exists between the two groups. 

The test results for plane geometry, Spanish, physics, chemistry, 
and bookkeeping were analyzed by this method when IQ and chronologi- 
calage were used as matching factors. In plane geometry, physics, 
and chemistry, separate comparisons were made using IQ and GED 
Scores as the bases for matching. 

The results of the analyses made by use of the t test for significance 
are reported in Table II. 


Report of findings 


When matching factors were IQ and chronological age, results 
obtained by use of the method of analysis of variance show that: 


1. The mean scores of correspondence pupils on the achievement 
tests exceeded the mean scores of classroom pupils by an amount 
which was significant at either the 1 per cent or 5 per cent level of con- 
fidence in American history, world history, first-year algebra, third- 
semester algebra, Latin, typewriting speed, and typewriting knowledge 
and skills. e : © 

2. There was no significant difference between теа Scores of 
classroom pupils in shorthand, solid geometry, and trigonometry. 


When matching factors were IQ and GED scores, results obtained 
by the method of analysis of variance Show that: 


1. The mean score of correspondence pupils exceeded the meanscore 
of classroom pupils by an amount which was significant at the 5 per cent 
level of confidence in first-year algebra. 

2. The mean scores of correspondence pupils exceeded the mean 
scores of classroom pupils by an amount which was not significant in 
American history and world history. 


TABLE II 


RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN ACHIEVEMENT OF CORRESPONDENCE PUPILS AND 
CLASSRONM PUPILS IN SELECTED SUBJECTS AS DETERMINED BY THE t TEST 
OF SIGNIFICANCE 


x^ 


[445 


Background Degrees of Mean Obtained t for t for 
Subject Factors Freedom Difference* t 1% 5% 
Plane Geometry IQ and Age 7 10. 99 2.754 3. 499 2.365 
Plane Geometry IQand GED 6 8.17 1.870 3.707 2.441 
Spanish IQ and Age 6 16.97 3.746 3.707 2.441 
Physics IQ and Age 4 5.21 1.959 4.604 2.116 
Physics IQ and GED 4 3.87 1.142 4. 604 2.116 
Chemistry IQ and Age 4 1.10 .339 4. 604 2.116 
Chemistry IQ and GED 4 1.27 . 606 4. 604 2.116 
Bookeeping IQ and Age 5 2.32 .459 4. 032 2.511 


лге ies ad an. БОШКЕ Улы = шу Il. Sal Se ШЕШЕН Bede НЕКЕ MEI ЕУ № MUI LE td 
*The mean difference in all comparisons favors the correspondence over the class- 


room group. 
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Results obtained by use of the t test for significance show that for 
pupils matched on the basis of IQ and chronological age: 


1. The mean scores of the correspondence pupils exceeded the mean 
scores of the classroom pupils by an amount which was significant at 
either the 1 per cent or 5 per cent level of confidence in plane geometry 
and Spanish. : 

2. The mean scores of correspondence pupils exceeded the mean 
scores of classroom pupils by an amount which was not significant in 
physics, chemistry, and bookkeeping. 


Results obtained by use of the t test for significance show that for 
pupils matched on the basis of IQ and GED scores: 


1. The mean scores of correspondence pupils exceeded the mean 
scores of classroom pupils by an amount which was not significant in 
plane geometry, physics, and chemistry. 


Conclusions 


1. Since the achievement of correspondence pupils tested for this 
study tended to exceed the achievement of classroom pupils against 
whom they were matched, pupils may be registered for instruction by 
correspondence study with a high degree of assurance that their mas- 
tery of the subject matter of the courses taken will be satisfactory. _ 

2. There is a difference in the extent to which different correspond- 
ence courses are successful, when success is measured by the margin 
of difference between the performance of correspondence and c lass- 
room pupils. The range is from a very marked difference in favor 
of the correspondence group in typewriting to a difference which 
approached significance in favor of the classroom group intrigonometry. 

3. The achievement of correspondence pupils tefidcd to exceed that 
of classroom pupils by a greater margin when IQ and nological 
age were used as matching factors than when JQ and GED standard 
scores were used for this purpose. М the GED test scores canbe taken 
as a valid measure of the ability of students in the fields in which the 
GED tests were given, this result indicates that pupils who complete 
courses by correspondence are, by and large, more capable students 
than pupils of the same IQ and age in regular classrooms. The prob- 
ability that pupils who complete correspondence courses are а rather 
selectgroup is further attested by the fact that, aside from typewriting, 
few pupils who completed correspondence courses and who were tested 
for this study had low intelligence test scores. 


SCHOLASTIC BACKGROUND AS RELATED TO 
SUCCESS IN COLLEGE PHYSICS 


SAM ADAMS, McNeese State College, 
Lake Charles, Louisiana 

H.L. GARRETT, Louisiana State Uni- 
versity, University, Louisiana 


FOR MANY YEARS certain educators have felt that somehow there 
should be a means of predicting the probable success of a Student after 
college entry. A great deal of work has been done, therefore, in at- 
tempting to find interrelationships between a student's scholastic back- 
ground and his record of achievement in college. 

Numerous problems have arisen to plague such investigators. Some 
of these have been: (1) How can achievement be measured? (2) How 
can one compensate for variations of marking systems between schools, 

* or between individual teachers in the same school? And (3) how can 
personal factors — ambition, persistence and Similar qualities — be 
considered? 

The result of many such studies has been the setting off of a new 
series of pot-shots between high school and college teachers. Theclaim 
by some college teachers that high schools have omitted subject matter 
from the curriculum is frequently countered by the remark that things 
would be quite different if the college teachers had the slightest idea 
| as to how to teach. 

b Problem 

Many investigations regarding factors which contribute toward suc- 
cess in college have dealt with large areas, such as overall averages 
or point-hour ratios. Somewhat fewer studies have 3 made regard- 
ing success in particular courses. In very few cases has work been 
done concerning success in the course considered here — college 
physics. 

Specifically, the problem was to find what relationships, if any, ex- 
isted between achievement in college physics and achievement in var- 
ious background items, including: high school courses, college entrance 
tests and first year college mathematics. 


* Data 


This investigation dealt with 877 students who took a beginning phys- 


— — 
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ics course at Louisiana State University. These students were se- 
lected onthe following bases: (1) They began a physics course in the 
fall semester of 1947, 1948 or 1949; (2) they completed the second 
term of the course in the spring semester of the same school year in 
which they began the study of physics; and (3) their high school records’ 
were available. 

Individual data cards were used, and the following data were taken 
from the high school transcripts: marks in high school physics, chem- 
istry, algebra II and senior English; averages in high school science, 
English and mathematics; and percentile rank in high school class. | 
From the university records the marks in first year college entrance Ў 
tests were recorded: the Purdue Placement Test in English, the Coop- | 
erative Test of General Proficiency in the Field of Mathematics, the 
American Council on Education Psychological Examination (Ranks on 
the total test and rank on the **quantitative thinking' part of this test 
Were recorded separately), the Iowa Silent Reading Test, and a locally- 
prepared chemistry test. Composite ranks on the entire test series 
were calculated for those with complete rest records. 


Treatment of Data | 

А large majority of high school marksas wellas those given atthe | 
university, followed the Sequence A-B-C-D-F. These marks were 
assigned numerical values (A-4 to F=0); for a two-semester course, 
Such as most of these were, the two semester mark equivalents were 
added, giving year marks ranging from eight (for two A marks) to zero. 
Course marks and averages in the various fields were reduced to year 
marks for statistical treatment. 

А Percentile ranks were used as indicators of achievement on the P. 
various entrance tests. Ranks in high school class were reduced to а 
percentile basis. 


is by means He ripis of correlation, r. Several types of pro- 
^nployed; however, for the purposes of this study the 
Pearson product-moment type of correlation was used. In each case 


of ascertaining whether or nota particular coefficient was meaningful. 
А convenient rule-of-thumb is that a relationship probably exists if the 
coefficient (r) is as much as four times as large as the probable error 
of the coefficient. 

These data were reduced to а Simple code, so that IBM equipment 


could be used in Setting up the various Scatter diagrams used in calcul- 
ating coefficients of correlation. * 
| 
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Results 


Table I gives a summary of the results of this investigation. 


Many of these coefficients were relatively low. However, only in 
the last case — thatrelating success in college physics with rank on the 
reading test — was it so low as to be of doubtful significance. 

The highest coefficient was that relating college physics and college 
mathematics. There are at least two factors which might explainthis: 
(1) Many college physics teachers place great emphasis on proble m - 
solving, and (2) the mathematics course was taken just before the 
physics, so that the element of recency probably made a difference. 

Subject articulation between high school and college physics (r=. 324) 
was-relatively poor. Some college physics teachers have argued that 
students would be better prepared for college physics if high school 
teachers would stop teaching the course from the college-preparatory 
point of view. This apparently anomalous position they explain thus: 
Present courses put too much emphasis on techniques and problem 
work, both of which are readily forgotten. Ifthe emphasis were on 
basic principles, more retention would be in evidence. However, high 
school teachers are quick to point out the abstract presentation com- 
monly used in college physics classes, and many can always illustrate 
their argument by describing some notably poor college teaching. 

The low correlation between college physics achievement and high 
School science average (r-.204) is probably to be expected, Many stu- 
dents had a two-year science program in high school, this consisting 
of general science and biology. Obviously there is not a great deal in 
such a program that would carry over into college physics. Too, sev- 
eral years intervened between the time the student finished his high 
School science work and the time he began college physics. 

During recent years there appears to have been а trend towa r d 
wider use of tests and less use of high school records in evaluating 
the college potentialities of students. In part this mjght be attributed 
to greater facility in compiling and using test data. ears doubt- 
ful, however, if test records based on the work of a few hours could 
tell as much about а student as would а high school record based on a 
four-year period. These data appear to bear out this point, since six- 
criteria — first year college mathematics, high school physics, rank 
in class, algebra II, high school mathematics average and high school 
chemistry — all have higher coefficients of correlation with achieve- 
ment in college physics than does the highest of the entrance tests. 


_ Conclusions 


On the basis of the findings of this study, some general conclusions 
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= TABLE I 
CORRELATION BETWEEN COLLEGE PHYSICS MARKS AND VARIOUS 
\ PHASES OF SCHOLASTIC BACKGROUND 
ё 
Number Percent of 
Items From Scholastic Background of cases TotalGroup r 
First year college mathematics 340 39 
High school physics 367 42 
Rank in high school class 518 59 
Algebra II 506 58 
High school mathematics average 655 75 
High school chemistry 498 57 
Mathematics entrance test 351 40 
High school senior English 622 71 
High school English average 659 15 
Composite rank on entrance tests 320 36 
High school science average 607 69 
Chemistry entrance test 360 41 
English entrance test 411 41 
Psychological test (total) 422 48 
Psychological test (quantitative) 418 48 
Reading test 423 48 
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appear to be justifiable. 
1. Articulation between college physics and various types of high 
school work was relatively poor. 
2. Despite this, high school records appeared to tell more about 
probable success in college physics than did entrance test ranks. 
3. A relatively high relationship appeared to exist between achieve- 
ment in college physics and achievement in first year college 
mathematics. 
Despite the fact that much work has been done regarding various 
factors as related to success in college, there is little reason to believe 
" that final answers are at hand, In short, any system of student person- 
nel work which is based upon reducing students to the status of index 
numbers or correction factors is probably doomed to failure. 


SCIENCE INFORMATION AND ATTITUDES POS- 
ЕО BY CALIFORNIA ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
PUPIL 


STANLEY B. BROWN 
University of Colorado 
Boulder, Colorado 


IT HAS BEEN generally recognized that very little data is available 
on the achievement of elementary school pupils in science information 
and science attitudes. To attack that problem of insufficient data, a 
study was undertaken to analyze the science information and attitudes 
possessed by California elementary school pupils. The children were 
selected in terms of geographical location, 5th and 8th grade levels, 
and sex. 


Procedure 


Fundamental criteria were developed to serve as a basis for the 
analysis and the following question-type statements were used in the 
study: 


1. Is a functional understanding of facts, principles, and concepts of 

Science developed? 

Are the areas of physical and biological science covered adequately? 

Do the pupils realize and appreciate the interdependency of living 

things and their relationships to human institutions ? 

Is an appreciation of an orderly universe operating under natural 

laws developed? 

5. Are the pupils sensitized to the impact of scientific development 
on civilization? 

6. Is the gap between scientific technology and curriculum c onte nt 

reduced? b 

Is a scientific vocabulary developed? 

Are pupils acquainted with the scources of scientific knowledge? 

Is the scientific attitude and method of critical thinking developed? 

Is an appreciation of constantly improving living standards through 

Scientific achievements developed? 


>ы to Ro 


Ро 


* Abstract of а dissertation submitted to the Graduate School of Educa- 
tion, Stanford University, California, in partial fulfillment of the re- 
quirements for the degree of Doctor of Education (1951). Dissertation 
prepared under the direction of Assistant Professor B. Frank Gillette, 
Professor Quinn McNemar and Professor Paul Hanna. 
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11. Is an understanding of natural resources including their relation- 
ship to human institutions and the necessity for their conservation 
developed? 

12. Is a functional understanding of health information and desirable 
hygienic habits developed? 


Science information and attitude tests were prepared and adminis- 
tered in Spring of 1951 to 2901 pupils in forty-one selected California 
elementary and junior high schools representing fourteen urban, nine 
suburban, and eighteen communities. Areas included in the instru- 
ments were biological sciences (including health information), physical 
Sciences, conservation of natural resources, and consumer education. 

Validity of the instruments was established through the p ooled 
judgment of competent observers from the fields of both science and 
science education. Reliability was determined by the split-halves tech 
nique and found to be . 90 for the science information and .73 for the 
the science attitude test. 


Findings 


With reference to geographical location, there was found to be no 
appreciable difference between the urban and suburban pupil's level of 
achievement on the science information test. The differences between 
the urban versus the rural and suburban versus 
the rural pupils respectively indicated а slight gain in favor of the rural 
pupils. These differences were found to be reliable as shown by the 
critical ratio. 

д In comparing the science attitude test results in terms of geograph- 
ical location, the findings revealed that the rural pupils possess more 
favorable attitudes than the pupils of suburban and urban areas. The 
urban and suburban £roups were found to possess somewhat similar 
attitudes and of a lesser rank than the rural groups. 

On the science information test endorsed by validating experts as 
representative what should be taught in the elementary school sci- 
ence program, 8th grade pupils answered Somewhat more than three- 
fourths (82 percent) of the items correctly, whereas the 5thgrade pu- 
pils answered two-thirds (66 percent) of the items correctly. The 
Science attitude test findings revealed that the correct or favorable 
responses by 5th grade pupils were 58 percent of the items and the 8th 
grade pupils 63 percent. In other words, more than half of the pupils 
in the study gave an undesirable response to the science attitude test. 
These data indicate that 8th grade pupils, irrespective of sex, were 

found to make significantly better scores on the science information 
test than did the 5th grade pupils, and although the increment between 
the 5th and 8th grade pupils’ attainment of science attitudes was some" 
what less than for the science information test section, the improve- 
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ment that does exist was statistically significant as determined by the 
critical ratio. 

The boys in both the 5th and 8th grade groups obtained som ew hat 
higher scores on the science information test than did the girls. The 
differences were found to be statistically reliable. 

The 5th and 8th grade girls achieved slightly higher scores than did 
the boys on the science attitude test; however, the differences were un- 
reliable from a statistical viewpoint. 

The average correlation between the science information and atti- 
tude tests was found to be . 47, indicating a moderate relationship be- 
tween the two tests. The range of correlation for the several groups 
extended from . 34 for the 5th grade suburban girls to . 67 for the 8th 
grade suburban girls. 


Conclusions and Recommendations 


The following conclusions and recommendations were based upon 
the findings of this study as they were related to the judgments of prom- 
inent science education authorities: 


1. Since 5th and 8th grade boys scored somewhat higher on the science 
information test than the girls, this differential suggests that the 
Science program is set up to meet the needs of the boys'interests 
and presumably fails to comply with feminine applications. 

2. The findings on the science attitude test revealed that the girls 
achieved slightly higher scores than the boys; however, this was 
statistically shown to be an unreliable differential. No conclusions 
can be drawn from this particular phase of the study, thus substan- 
tiating the belief that a need for further investigation with a more 
comprehensive science attitude instrument would help clarity this 
limitation. 

3. Significant differences were found between the attained mean scores 
of the 5th and 8th grade pupils when compared б, ЖОП 
mation test. This leads to the conclusion that the Nad of science 
information is being expanded or built up during these three form- 
ative years. 

4. In comparing the percentages of favorable responses to the attitude 
test items by the 5th and 8th grade pupils, only a slight gain was 
apparent. These data indicate that the development of desirable 
Science attitudes is achieving only limited success in California 
elementary schools. These findings also substantiate the statement 
that one cannot assume the acquisition of desirable attitudes as al- 
ways accompanying the learning of factual information. Since the 
findings also revealed that rural pupils possess superior Science 
attitudes, it seems apparent that urban and suburban schools should 
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improve their methods of teaching proper Science attitudes. Edu- 
cators agree that the most effective way of developing desirable at- 
titudes is by teaching directly for them rather than expecting their | 
realization through transfer resulting from the amount of science 
information mastered. 

5. Adequate evaluation instruments should be developed and made a- 
vailable to educators. Investigations and evaluative instruments in | 
the field of elementary science education are quite limited. Because ` 
of the vital importance of the program, more research is needed to 
develop curricular sequence, techniques of teaching, audio-visual | 
materials, teaching aids, and valid and reliable evaluative instru- y 

. ments in the field. | 

6. Since all elementary teachers have responsibilities in science edu- | 
cation they should be encouraged to take science eduation courses | 
and experiences both at the pre-service and in-service levels. | 


The vital importance of scientific enlightenment for the average 
individual is becoming more obvious in this modern world. The attain- 
ment of a functional understanding of science principles, facts, and 
concepts with particular emphasis on the development of desirable sci- | 


ence attitudes constitutes a real challenge if tomorrow's citizens are 
to live effectively in one world! 


! 
CHECK-LIST FOR DOCTORAL RESEARCH 


JOHN W. KIDD 
Michigan State College 
East Lansing, Michigan 


IN ATTEMPTING to help certain graduate students develop more de- 
" sirable perspective in relation to contemplated research and at the 
" same time to provide them with systematic safeguards as they proceed, 
the writer has devised and utilized the following list of things consid- 
er. While most of the points covered are applicable to any res earch, 
the total list is particularly aimed at the practical situation face d by 
the typical doctoral candidate. 


Preliminary 


1. Originality. 
Perhaps the most useful criterion to apply is that of ““emergent 
knowledge? rather than the sometimes exaggerated notion of dis- 


covery, invention, or creativity. 


2. Feasibility. 

a. Sufficiently narrowed down, pin-pointed. 

b. Accessibility of data. 

c. Maximum advantage taken of researcher's unique position; 
may provide relatively easy job; researcher may be in position 
to probe where others do not have access; use language facil- 
ity, experience, residence, past and present employment, 

. Reasonableness of size of undertaking. 

. Favorable time factor. 

Favorable cost factor. T3 e 

Special techniques and abilities needed and av& ble such as: 

Statistics, sociometry, sampling, questionnaire. 

. Information necessary to the utilization of special techniques, 
as in the case of questionnaire: needed returns, probable re- 
turns, avoiding bias, establishing validity and reliability, ап- 
alyzing returns by IBM cards, etc. 

3 

k 

| 


коор 


. Defensibility. 
a. Reasonableness of hypothesis(es). 
b. Current interest. 
c. Findings likely to go beyond readily available knowledge. 
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Planning 
1. Validity. 


. Publishability. 


. Applicability. 


. Acceptability. 


1 
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Likely to see print in whole or part. 


Contribution to knowledge; effect on candidate and total of human | 
knowledge; possible implications. 


Respectability. 
Professionally, intellectually, scientifically; not in term paper 
category. | 


“Selling” the idea to major professor, committee, graduate 
School, institution; know the kind of things previously accepted 
and, if possible, rejected by each; detect interests of key persons. 


Does the purported job; inclusiveness and exclusiveness. l 


. Reliability. 


Does the job well; internal and external consistency; avoiding 


the influence of weak or inaccurate observations; the nature of 
fact. 


If necessary, be familiar with techniques of 


а. Pilot study. 
b. Retesting. 


C. Interview — structured and unstructured, 
d. Split-halves technique, 
e. Utilization of outside criteria. | 


b 
Execution am 


1. Communicability. 


Beware of unwarranted assumptions as bases of presentation; 
have understanding with committee as to level of understanding 
to be assumed on the part of the reader. 


2. Objectivity. 


Danger of pre-judgments, habitual attitudes, loaded words a nd 
concepts such as ‘‘contribution” and ‘influence, ” attempt neither 
to prove nor disprove but to reveal reality. 
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3. Specificity. 
а. Delimitation of scope. 
b. Continuing check on relatedness of material. 
c. Restricting generalizations to those warranted by the evidence 
— danger of over-generalizing as opposed to justifiable ex- 
trapolation and statements of probability. 


4. Propriety. 

In good usage, words, grammar, composition, consistency, pagi- 
\ nation, divisions and subdivisions, titles, tables and figures, 
k margins, bibliographical materials and footnoting, etc. 


General 
1. Get publishing habit. Know professional journals and their pol- 
icies. Many term papers are publishable. Publications a vital 
key to professional advancement. 


2. Use systematic approach. Card file or other technique in early 
reading and experience in relation to possible research. 


3. Need for wide acquaintance in research area. Researcher in 
role of expert; should know more about particular research prob- 
lem than anyone else. 


Ps. 


Research News and Communications 


Lawrence P. Blum, University of Wisconsin Extension, Milwaukee; Jacob O. Bach, 
Southern Illinois University; Lester Sands, Santa Barbara College 


Study student personnel work as a factor in the accreditation of insti- 
tutions of higher education. This project reports an exploratory study of 
the evaluation of student personnel work by those accrediting agencies 
which include this phase of college programs intheir investigations. Four 
things are attempted. First, there is presented a review of historical de- 
velopment of standards and criteria used by accrediting groups in evalu- 
ating student personnel programs. Secondly, a critical examination is 
made of the present standards and the procedures used in applying them. 
This phase of the study led to the conclusion that (1) with the exception of 
those of the Middle States Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, 
the accrediting standards for student personnel work at present call for 
largely quantitative measurement rather than qualitative evaluation of in- 

- stitutional programs; (2) that because the accrediting agencies set forth 
minimum essentials in their standards, the tendency probably is, if not 
to discourage, at least not to encourage, the development of new and ип- 
usual kinds of student personnel programs; and (3) that the methods by 
which the standards and criteria are applied frequently tend to be less 
democratic than might be thought desirable. 

The third phase of the study reports investigations of the amount and 
kind of participation by student personnel workers in the activities of ac- 
crediting agencies. Of eight hundred and fifty-five workers replying to а 
short questionnaire, only fifty had ever participated, and of these, only 
eight had done so in capacities which indicated that they might have been 
able to influence significantly the standards and procedures used by some 
accrediting agency. A second, longer questionnaire investigated the fa- 
miliarity of student personnel workers with the work of accrediting agen- 
cies, their opinions of the significance to student personnel work of the 
agencies” activities, and of the adequacy of standards and procedures. 
Suggestions for improvement were also solicited. The results indicate 
that the agencies have not been very successful in publishing their activ- 
ities among, or in ‘‘selling’’ themselves to student рег! 1 workers 
and that many such workers hold quite negative opinions EA pereditation 
in general, and the practices of some specific agencies in particular, 

The fourth section consists of proposals which the writer feels might 
serve to make the work of the agencies more meaningful and more help- 
ful to the institutions served. In brief, these are (1) that the evaluation 
of student personnel programs should be in terms of their effect on indi- 
vidual students; (2) that the accrediting agency's role in such a situation 
should be to evaluate the institution’s research into its own student per- 
sonnel needs in the light of its objectives, and into the degree to which the 
student personnel program contributes to the production of desirable edu- 
cational outcomes as defined by the institution; and (3) that the agencies 
might make more significant contributions than at present to the improve- 
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ment of student personnel programs by supplying consultants and techni- 
cians to assist local student personnel workers to plan and carry out mean- 
ingful research programs. | 

Additional information concerning the study and its outcomes: can be 
secured from James F. Penney, Teachers College, Columbia University. 


Study desirable results and accident rates in trampoline instruction. An 
experimental study comparing changes in certain desirable physical abili- 


ties occurring in trampoline classes with changes in these abilities occur- 
ring in classes in soccer, hockey, speedball, and dance is being made. 

The study is being conducted by the comparative group method using seven 
classes of freshman women. Tests were given at the beginning of the term. 
These will be repeated at the end of the term and comparisons of the changes 
occurring will be made. 

A large majority of trampoline instructors contacted claim that their 
students achieve greater increases in body control, agility, endurance and 
strength of muscles of the abdomen, shoulder girdle, back and legs than 
they would in other physical education activities. This study is an investi- 
gation of these claims. A survey of trampoline accident experience has 
been completed. This indicates that, when properly supervised, trampo- 
lining is no more dangerous than other physicalactivities. Since trampo- 
line activity has a strong appeal for most students, if the claims of its bene- 
fits are well founded, the advisability of using it in the educational program 
would be strengthened. 

Additional information concerning these studies can be secured from 
Helen Zi mmerman, Southern Illinois University, Carbondale, Illinois. 


AERA Fellowships in educational measurement. Arthur E. Traxler, chair- 
man of the AERA Fellowship Award Committee, has announced that two 


fellowships in educational measurement have been awarded for the acade- 
mic year 1953-1954. Because two of the applicants were so outstanding, 
the Fellowship Award Committee recommended that the World Book Com- 
pany which furnishes the stipends award two fellowships for this year. The 
recommendation for this exceptional action was generously approved, for 
this year only. 

The two recipients of the fellowship awards are Mr. Roman Ste phen 
Gawkoski and 5269 David Brom Orr. Mr. Gawkoski holds the B.S. and 
M.A. de; from St. Louis University. Mr. Orr holdsan A.B. and 
B.S degree from Wittenberg College and has done graduate work at Tea~ 
chers College, Columbia University. 


What research says to the teacher, The American Educational Research 
Association and the NEA Department of Classroom Teachers, cooperating 
through the NEA Research Division, have beguna series of pamphlets in- 
terpreting the findings of BR to the teacher. The first pamphlet - 
Teaching Reading by Arthur 1. Gates - was published in June of this year. 
The price for a single copy is twenty-five cents. Lower prices prevail 
for quantity orders. 
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THE RELATIVE VALUE OF RECALL AND RECOG- 
NITION TECNIQUES FOR MEASURING PRECISE 


- KNOWLEDGE OF WORD MEANING--NOUNS, 


| 


VERBS, ADJECTIVES. ` 


DELPHA HURLBURT 
Pacific University 
Forest Grove, Oregon 


" 


PEOPLE CAN understand a great many more words while reading 
or listening then they are able to remember and recall quickly for use 
in speaking and writing. With words like nostalgia, sagacious, con- 
noisseur and cognizant the average adult will be able to recognize and 
comprehend their general meaning when he hears them in a speech or 
reads them in stories or poems. Yet in his conversation or in hiswrit- 
ing of letters the average adult practically never uses such words. Al- 
50 some people are able to learn more words from their reading a nd 
listening experiences than other people. Furthermore, many people, 
who do enlarge their vocabulary from their reading and listening i. 
tivities, are also capable of adapting and applying those words in their 
Speaking and writing. Nevertheless, over and abo uch indivigual 
differences in the ability to understand and use wor! abulary pow- 
er or ability seems to vary with the type of mental and uage activi- 
ty being pursued. Hence, it appears that each person has an active or 
readily available vocabulary composed of the words he actually uses 
in ordinary communication and а passive or latent and potential vocab- 
ulary composed of words which he understands in reading but does not 
use in his original language expression. 


Purpose 
The purpose of this study is to compare the active or writing and 


Speaking vocabulary with the latent or reading vocabulary of high 
School students. 
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Description of Study 


Construction of testing instruments. — Separate tests of 115 items 
each were written for nouns, verbs, adjectives. Each test was pre- 
pared in two forms with identical items. А recall-completion form 
was designed to test active vocabulary or facility in summoning words 
for writing and speaking. A recognition-multiple choice form was de- 
signed to test an individual student's latent vocabulary or ability and 
associate meaning of precise words. ' 

Words were selected by a random sampling of Webster's Synonym 
Dictionary and Mawson's Roget's Thesaurus in Dictionary Form Гог 
each part of speech. Phrase definitions for words were written in 

- strict accordance with dictionary definitions and arranged in sections 
according to synonym categories. All three tests were equated for 
style of writing, type of item, reading difficulty, similarity of direc- 
tions, mechanical make-up and foremat, and testing time. 

Administration of vocabulary tests. — All vocabulary tests were 
administered in the regularly scheduled English-class periods by the 
regular English teachers. The recall-completion form of each test 
was always given ahead of the recognition-multiple choice form of the 
Same test. Order of given tests was rotated so that every test would 
be given approximately equal number of times at each position in the 
test series. Each form of every test was given ata single sitting. 
Testing time for each test form was approximately 41 minutes — a 
full class period. In the majority of instances, a single test was given 
each week over a period of three weeks and not more than three days 
ever elapsed between giving of the recall-completion form and the re- | 
cognition-multiple choice form of the same test. | 

Subjects, — One hundred ninety-two students from Grade IX and ! 
two hundred ten studénts from Grade XI at Revere High School were 
used for this experimental Study. The mean C. A. was 15-3 for Grade 
IX ang 17-1 for Grade XI. The mean М.А. was 14-2 for Grade IX and 
16-4 for Gra according to the California Short Form Test of Men- 
tal Maturity.” For reasons not yet determined, the girls of this school 
were at a serious disadvantage on the non-language section of the in- 
telligence test. However, teacher judgment and evaluation of scholas- 
tic achievement reveals that the classes were made up of a good num~ 
ber of superior students as well as average and below average students. 
Therefore the experimental population is considered fairly represen- 
tative of a typical ninth and eleventh grade population in the regular 
high school of the average community 


Analysis of Data 
Reliability of test instruments: Chance half reliability coefficients 


| 
\ 
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TABLE I 


RELIABILITY COEFFICIENTS OF CORRELATION FOR VOCABULARY 
TESTS OF TOTAL POPULATION IN GRADE IX 


= 


Recall Recognition 
Uncorrected Corrected Uncorrected Corrected 
Nouns . 659 . 795 . 873 . 934 
Verbs . 807 . 893 .874 . 933 
Adjectives . 140 . 850 . 845 . 938 
TABLE II 


RELIABILITY COEFFICIENTS OF CORRELATION FOR VOCABULARY 
TESTS OF TOTAL POPULATION IN GRADE XI 


——_— s —QVkÓDy——.—.—— ——EE< —s[ P 


Recall Recognition 
Uncorrected Corrected Uncorrected Corrected 
Nouns . 607 .'1403 = . 876 . 938 
Verbs .585 . 738 . 815 . 898 
Adjectives . 685 . 813 . 873 . 932 
LL. 1 9 9 Ma MEN c 
TABLE III 


COMPARISON OF MEAN TOTAL RAW SCORES — RECALL АМП» RE- 
COGNITION TEST FORMS FOR TOTAL POPULATION 


“< ° 


Test No. S.E. S. E. 
Form Grade Cases Mean М S.D. Diff. Diff. С.Н 
Recall IX 192 65.31 1.94 26.97 
Recog- 86.545 3.75 23.037 
ziion X 192 151.855 3.21 44.50 

ecall XI 210 91.78 2.0 29. 12 
Recog- 94.35 3.89 24.25 


nition XI 210 186.13 3.36 48.65 
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TABLE IV 


COMPARISON OF MEAN RAW SCORES FOR RECALL AND RECOGNITION 
FORMS OF NOUN TEST 


Test No. S. E. S. E. 
Form Grade Cases Mean M S. D. Diff. Diff. C.R. 
Recall IX 192 34.208  .973 13.49 | 
Recog- 27.213 1.61 16. 45 
nition ІХ 192 61.525 1.29 17.90 
ere ырыа 2. о 
Recall XI 210 46.004 1.04 15.11 
Recog- 25.196 1.66 15,17 
nition ХІ 210 71.190 1.28 18.57 

TABLE V 


COMPARISON OFMEAN RAW SCORES FOR RECALL AND RECOGNITION 
FORMS OF VERB TEST 


Test No S. E. 


В S. E. 

Form, Grade Cases Mean M 30 Diff. рн св! 
TR IX 192 22.456 .79 10.92 

ecog-* 33.344 1.45 22.92 

nition IX 19? 55.7 1.22 16. 92 

Recall XI 210 30.316 .79 11.57 

tecog- 38.394 1.53 25. 09 


ition XI 210 — 68.710 1.32 19. 06 


7 


= 
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TABLE VI 


COMPARISON OF MEAN RAW SCORES FOR RECALL AND RECOGNITION 
FORMS OF ADJECTIVE TEST 


Test No. S.E. S. E. 

Form Grade Cases Mean M S.D. Diff. Diff. С.В. 
Recall IX 192 10.842 .414 5.74 

Recog- 24.103 1.09 22.09 
nition ІХ 192 34.945 1.011 14.02 

Recall XI 210 17.142 .464 6.13 

Recog- 30.143 1.58 23.90 
nition XI 210 47.285 1.17 16.97 


TABLE VII 


COEFFICIENT OF CORRELATION BETWEEN THE TOTAL RAW SCORES 
FOR RECALL AND RECOGNITION FORMS FOR EACH GRADE 


Test Form Grade No. Cases Recognition Correction for 


r Attenuation 
Recali IX 192 .62 + . 04 . 70 
Recall XI 210 .60+.05 .T2 


TABLE VIII Mees 


COEFFICIENT OF CORRELATION BETWEEN THE TOTAL RAW SCORES 
FOR RECALL AND RECOGNITION FORMS FOR TOP QUARTER OF POP- 
ULATION (STUDENTS WITH HIGHEST M. A.) 


Pu cognition Correction for 
orm Grade Мо. Cases Re! ex сни 


Recall IX 60 .61+.07 ‘ ie 


Recall XI 53 .52+.10 
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TABLE IX 
COEFFICIENT OF CORRELATION BETWEEN THE TOTAL RAW SCORES 


FOR RECALL AND RECOGNITION FORMS FOR LOWER QUARTER OF 
POPULATION (STUDENTS WITH LOWEST M. А.) 


Lower "--——— r 
Test Form Grade No. Cases Recognition Correction for 


r Attenuation 
Recall IX 61 .63 + . 08 ‚13 
Recall XI 63 .52 + .11 .39 
TABLE X 


COEFFICIENTS OF CORRELATION BETWEEN TOTAL RAWSCORE ON 
RECALL FORM AND MENTAL AGE FOR TOTAL POPULATION * 


Grade IX Grade XI 
т Y 
Total Mental Factors . 477 + . 06 .58 +.05 
Non Language .298 + . 07 .355 + . 06 
Language .448 + . 06 . 634 + . 05 
re ee OOS O 
á TABLE XI 
COEFFICIENTS Ç ORRELATION BETWEEN TOTAL RAW SCORE ON 
RECOGNITIO ORM AND MENTAL AGE FOR TOTAL. POPULATION 
Grade IX Grade XI 
r r 
Total Mental Factors .412 + .06 .518 + . 05 
Non Language 3 . 168 + . 07 .241 + . 07 
Language .545 + .05 .514 + .05 


*411 references to mental age are those obtained from the California 
o: n r (Advanced Form). 
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based upon 100 cases for each test form showed the coefficients given 
in Tables I and II. 

The high reliability coefficients are to be expected in view of the 
length of the tests — 115 items for each form of each test. Since only 
about 12 of the 346 items on recall form hadalternative answers, it 
is not surprising that reliability coefficients for recall form range 
from .73 to . 89 even though the limited achievement on recall form 
sharply reduces test length below that on recognition form. 

Comparison of recall and recognition techniques: — In the vocabu- 
larytests of this study, where identical items have been used in both 
forms of each test, the mean raw scores on the recognition form of all 
three tests run from 1.5 to 3 times higher than the mean raw scores 
on the recall form of the three tests. In order to determine the sta- 
tistical significance of this difference in mean raw scores or recall 
and recognition forms, critical ratios have been computed. 

Critical ratios for the total raw score and the separate test гам 
scores are extremely high for both Grade IX and Grade XI. There- 
fore, the difference in achievement on recall and recognition testforms 
is statistically significant for the vocabulary tests used in this project. 

Examination of the relationship involved in recall and recognition 
vocabulary abilities is carried still further in the following tables. 

The correlation between total raw Scores for recall and recognition 
test forms is positive but only moderately high. 

In lieu of the fact that achievement on the total recognition vocabu- 
lary is approximately 2.5 times greater than achievement on the total 
recall vocabulary, a partial explanation of the moderate degree of cor- 
relation between the two techniques may be that many low achievers on 
recall actüally are able to make higher scores on recognition forms. 
In correcting the tests and tabulating scores, it was observed that the 
students making the very, very low score on the recall form would 
make a higher score on the recognition form of the same test. On the 
other hand, a student making a score above the m on recall geldom 
made an appreciably lower score on the recogniti gms of the same 
test. 

Correlation between recall and recognition test forms for students 
of top and lower quarters are given in Tables VIII and IX. E 

The low positive correlation of . 32 for lower quarter of Grade XI 
could result from the fact that the advanced students of this grade are 
slightly more successful on the recognition form of the majority of 
tests than on the recall form. 

Comparison of achievement on separate vocabulary tests. — Since 
the test items are segregated according to parts of speech and since 
the different tests are equated in form, style of writing, and length, 
it is possible to investigate factors relative to parts of speech — nouns, 
verb, adjectives. The first fact noted in inspecting the scores is the 
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TABLE XII 


COMPARISON OF MEAN RAW SCORES OF NOUNS AND VERBS — RE- 
CALL FORM 


——— MM  ——Ps_—<—O O .í —[ — 


E 


No. SiE; S. E. 
Test Grade Cases Mean M S. D. Diff. Diff. С.В. № 
DOSE MIRAGE ihe MOROSEUMOOMn ШМ Se IDA „ырш... C. Ray 
Nouns IX 192 34.208 .97 13.49 752 1.57 9.39 
Verbs Ix 192 22.465 .79 10.92 do Pd 3 
Nouns XI 210 46.004 1.04 15.11 
Verbs XI 2109 9901918. SO dist 1950881249; ^ 11:08 


—— .r n . . _ C mm 


TABLE XII 


COMPARISONS OF MEAN RAW SCORES FOR NOUNS AND ADJECTIVES 
— RECALL FORM 


No. S.E. S.E. 
Test Grade Cases Mean M S.D. Diff. Diff. C.R. 


Nouns IX 192 34.208 .97 13.49 
Adjec- 5 23.37 1.06 22.0 
tives ^Ix — 42127 10.842 .41 5.74 


Nouns XI 210 46.004 1.04 15.11 
Adjec- 28.86 1.14 25.27 
tives XI 210 17.142 .46 6.73 
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TABLE XIV 


COMPARISONS OF MEAN RAW SCORES FOR NOUNS AND ADJECTIVES 
— RECALL FORM 


No. S. E. S. E. 
Test Grade Cases Mean M S.D. Diff. Diff. С.В. 
Verbs IX 192 22.456 .79 10.92 
Adjec- 11.614 .94 12.31 
tives IX 192 10.842 4.14 5.74 


Verbs XI 210 30.316 .80 11. 
Adjec- 13.174 .92 14.29 
tives XI 210 17.142 .46 6.73 


— o  — s ST 


TABLE XV 
COMPARISON OF MEAN RAW SCORES FOR NOUNS AND VERBS — RE- 
COGNITION FORM 
No. S. E. sr PE 
Test Grade Cases Mean M S.D. Diff. C.R. 


Nouns IX 192 61.525 1.29 17.90 >.“ 
Adjec- 1.18 
tives IX 192 55.7 1.22 10.92 

Nouns XI 210 71.190 1.28 18.57 

Adjec- 52240: 1.63 1,35 
tives XI 210 68.71 1.315 19.06 


a 


TABLE XVI 


COMPARISON OF MEAN RAW SCORES FORNOUNS AND ADJECTIVES- 
RECOGNITION FORM 


No. S.E. S. E. 
Test Grade Cases Mean M S.D. Diff. Diff. C.R: 


Nouns ІХ 192 61.525 1.29 17.90 
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Adjec- 26.580 1.64 16.19 


tives IX 192 34.945 1.01 14.02 


Nouns XI 210 71.190 1.28 18.57 
Adjec- 23.905 1.73 13.19 
tives XI 210 47.285 1.17 16.97 


TABLE XVII 


COMPARISON OF MEAN RAW SCORES FOR NOUNS AND ADJECTIVES- 
RECOGNITION FORM 


No. S. E. S. E. 
Test; Grade Cases Mean M S.D. Diff. Diff. Cm 


Verbs IX 192 55.7 - 1.22 106,92 < 
Adjec -^ Aum 20.755 1.73 12.01 
tives I “192 34.945 1.22 14.02 š 


Verbs XI 210 68.710 1.31 19.06 
Adjec- 21.425 1.76 12.15 
tives XI 210 47.285 1.17 16.97 


3 


! 


"cw 
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TABLE XVIII 


COEFFICIENT OF CORRELATION BETWEEN RAW SCORES ON RE- 
CALL FORM OF THE SEPARATE TESTS FOR GRADE IX 


Correction Adjective Correction 


Verb Recall for Recall for 
Test r Attenuation r Attenuation 
Noun Recall .757 + . 03 .87 .583 + . 05 . T0 
Verb Recall .606 +.06 .70 
TABLE XIX 


COEFFICIENTS OF CORRELATION BETWEEN RAW SCORES ON RE- 
CALL FORM OF THE SEPARATE TESTS FOR GRADE XI 


© 


Correction Adjeci Correction 
Verb Recall for Recall for 
Test E Attenuation r Attenuation 
Noun Recall .652 + .04 .80 .5598 + . 05 . 72 
Verb Recall .538 +.05 .70 
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TABLE XX 


COEFFICIENT OF CORRELATION BETWEEN RAW SCORES ON RE COG- 
NITION FORM OF THE SEPARATE TESTS FOR GRADE IX 


И - p* 
Verb Correction Adjective Correction 


Recognition {ог Recognition for 
Test T Attenuation r Attenuation 
Noun Recog- 
nition .715 + . 04 . 78 . 794 + . 03 . 84 


.141 + . 03 .80 
h 


COEFFICIENT OF CORRELATION BETWEEN RAWSCORES ON RECOG- 


NITION FORM OF THE SEPARATE TESTS FOR GRADE XI 


у 


9 Vi Correctio; 
К = š 


Adjective Correction 


ognitión for Recognition for for 
Test г Attenuation г Attenuation 
Noun Recog- 
nition . 716 + .03 .79 
Veth keca: a «657.04 Ul 


nition .638 +.04 ‚10 А 
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difference in achievement for the various tests. This difference is 
evaluated in terms of critical ratios also. 

Sex differences in vocabulary achievement: No attempt was made 
to equate boys and girls according to mental age in this study and in- 
vestigation of sex difference in vocabulary ability is carried no further 
than to report that the boys of the experimental population maintain a 
higher mean raw score than girls. 


Conclusions: 


I. Comparison of recall and recognition test forms 
A. Achievement in raw scores 

1. Total vocabulary score (combined nouns, verbs, adjectives) 

a. The average high school student of Grades IX and XI was 
able to recall and write only 45 per cent of the words he 
was able to recognize and associate correct meanings with. 

b. Bright students of experimental population were able to 
recall and write, on the average, approximately 52 per 
cent of the words which they were able to recognize. 

. c. Dull students were able to recall and write, on the average 
approximately 40 per cent of the words they were able to 
recognize. 

2. Separate tests 
The average high school student of Grade IX and XI was able 
to recall and write approximately 
60 per cent of the noun words which he was able to recognize 
42 per cent of the verb words which he was able to recognize 
32 per cent of the adjective words which he was able to recog- 
nize, 

4 B. Correlations 

1. The coefficients of correlation between achievement on‘recall 
and recognition test forms was positive only moderately 
high. Therefore, it is considered that 
а. The two vocabulary test forms have only a limited number 

of factors in common. . 

b. Achievementoneither test form cannot be used to predict 
achievement on the other with any degree of certainty. 

c. The correlation between achievement on recall and recog- 
nition test forms is no higher for the bright students than 
it is for the total population. 

2. The correlation between achievement or recognition test form 
and mental age was only moderately high, and the recognition 
test form correlated as well with mental age as the recall 

| form did. 
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П. Comparison of achievement on separate tests. 
A. Achievement in raw scores 

1. The highest raw score occurred for nouns and the lowest for 
adjectives. 

2. The mean raw score for nouns was 3 times greater than the 
mean raw score for adjectives fon both recall and recognition 
test forms. 

3. The mean raw score for verbs was 2 times greater than the 
mean raw score for adjectives on both recall and recognition 
test forms. 

4. The mean raw score for nouns was 1.5 times greater than for 
for verbs on the recall test form, but, on the recognition test 
form, the difference in raw scores for nouns and verbs are 
negligible. 

III. Sex differences in vocabulary scores 

There were slight differences in mean raw scores for girls and 

boys. Those differences were consistently in favor of the boys. 


Summary 


1. Vocabulary scores vary according to test form or mental and lang- 
vage activity, part of speech or syntactic function of words, and 
grade level in school, 

2. Recall-completion and recognition-multiple choice techniques for 
testing word meaning appear to have only a limited number of fac- 
tors in common. Therefore, it is possible both recall and recog- 
nition activities are necessary if a vocabulary test is to be an ade- 
quate evaluation of vocabulary ability. 

3. Coefficients of correlation for recognition - multiple choice test 
form and mental age are approximately the same as the coefficients T 

of correlation for recall-completion test form and mental age. | 

| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


4. At the high school level, boys a; tO Я lage. 
in vocabu WIS а ys appear to hold their own with girls 


1 
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PREDICTION OF SUCCESS IN COLLEGE MATHE- 
MATICS AT WASHBURN UNIVERSITY 


WILLIAM F. SEIGLE 
Washburn Municipal University 
Topeka, Kansas 


STUDENTS HAVE often been placed in courses or they have chosen 
them without any knowledge of their fitness for these courses. Some 
of the students have chosen wisely, while others have failed or have 
withdrawn from the courses. The results at Washburn University, To- 
peka, Kansas, have not been entirely satisfactory, because a too large 
percent of those enrolling in mathematics courses either have failed or 
have withdrawn from the courses. 

It seems reasonable to suppose that some of these failures could have 
been avoided and that many students could have benefited more from 
courses that were better suited to their abilities. It was felt that guid- 
ance was necessary to direct the capable student into choosing mathe- 
matics and guidance was also necessary to direct the student who was 
almost sure to fail in mathematics into some more suitable field. 1f 
an inexpensive and time-saving device would successfully predict the 
achievement of these students, much could be done in aiding them to 
choose the right course. 

This study was conducted at Washburn Municipal University, To- 
peka, Kansas. It covers the years of 1945, 1946, 1947, 1948, and 19- 
49. The study includes the complete records of all 1205 students who 
entered the mathematics department. 

At Washburn University every student is required to take a minimum 
of five semester hours in at least six of the seven fields of workthatare 
offered by the University. Asa result, the begi courses have а 
great many students who never take more than the ámum five hours 
in the field of mathematics. The students who take advanced work in 
this department are much more homogeneous in their background and 
interests than those students in the beginning courses. 

The general intelligence test has been considered valuable in deter- 
mining а student's ability to do work of college caliber, and within re- 
cent years emphasis has been placed on the development and use of 
special aptitude tests for the different subjects ratherthanageneralac- 
ademic ability test. The problem of placement becomes one of finding 
those who are unfitted for the work in a special field and guiding them 
into a more suitable field. For predictive purposes the first consider- 
ation might be the previous records of the students. 

The studies previously made, however, seem to point to the fact 
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that grades in college are dependent, at least in part, on factors other 
than intelligence. In attempts to measure these factors, recourse has 
been made to personality tests of various sorts. While it is generally 
conceded that personality factors do enter into the picture, the attempts 
to measure these traits for predictive purposes have met with no strik- 
ing success. 

Subjective elements and different standards of work make high 
School records unreliable as a basis for predicting success in college 
mathematics, There seems to be a fairly definite correlation between 
Scores on English tests and grades in college mathematics. The same 
thing can also be said for scores on reading comprehension. General 
intelligence tests have a definite correlation with success in mathema- 
tics, although the correlation is not high enough to allow it to be used 
for individual prognosis. Special mathematical aptitude tests give a 
better basis for prognosis than do general intelligence tests. Person- 
ality tests seem to offer possibilities for development as a supplement 
to the intelligence and special aptitude tests. However, in their pre- 
sent state of development, they have been of little value. 

The author made this investigation to find some of the factors 
that are predictive of success in college mathematics at Washburn. He 
also wanted to find the relative prognostic value of the Washburn En- 
trance Mathematics Test, high school grade average, the number of 
units of high school mathematics, the American Council of Education 
Psychological Test, the American Council of Education English Test, 
and combinations of these instruments. 

Scores on each of these factors were obtained for all students еп- 
rolled in the mathematics department. It was felt that the grades аз 
given by the teachers in this department would probably be the best 
available criterion of success. Since nearly all of the teachers in this 
department give the same tests, and since all of them give the same 
final examination, the author felt that the grades would be fairly con- 


Coefficient was . 75. The reliability of the test was . 953 as determined 


Prediction of Success in College Algebra 


: Beginning Students are permitted to take Mathematics I which is 
intermediate algebra and college algebra, or they can take Mathematics 
9 which is intermediate algebra, college algebra, and trigonometry. 
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Both are five hour courses. Several of the students that took Mathema- 
tics I continued with their mathematics by taking a course in trigonom- 
etry. i 
In order to enable the counselors in Mathematics to do a better 
job of guiding students, it was hoped that an inexpensive and time-sav- 
ing device could be developed for the prediction of success in these 
courses. 
The different prognostic factors in this part of the study were: 
1. Scores on the Washburn Entrance Mathematics Test 

. Units of high school mathematics 

High school grade point average 
Q-scores on the A. C. E. Psychological Test 

L-scores on the A. C. E. Psychological Test 

Total scores on the A. C. E. Psychological Test 
. Reading comprehension scores on the A. C. E. English Test 
. Mechanics of expression scores on the A. C. E. English 

Test 

9. Effectiveness of expression scores on the A. C. E. English 

Test 

10. Total scores on the A. C. E. English Test 


со чос н оо м 


The coefficients of correlation between the scores of each of 
these factors and the grades in college algebra were computed by means 
of the Pearson Product-Moment method. Also, the coefficients of cor- 
relation between scores on each of the prognostic factors and each of 
the other prognostic factors were computed. The best multiple cor- 
relation was determined by means of the Wherry-Doolittle Method. 
Other coefficients of multiple correlation were found by the partial 
method. These are found in Table I. 

In the part of the study that dealt with the prediction of success 
in college algebra the multiple correlation was found to be ‚82. From 
this it was found that the battery of tests selected agcounted f01,66. 8 per 
cent of the variance of the criterion. The Waghbur trance Mathe- 
matics Test accounted for 48. 4 percent, the high school grade aver- 
age accounted for 12.5 percent, the Q-score on the A. C. E. Test ac- 
counted for 1. 9 percent, and the total score on the A. C. E. Test ac- 
counted for . 5 percent of the variance. 


Prediction of Success in Mathematics Through Trigonometry. 


Students who take Mathematics I then take a course in trigonom- 
etry and complete the same material as those who enroll in Mathema- 
ties 9. The main difference in these two programs is the number of 
Semester hours required. А student taking Mathematics 9 completes 
algebra and trigonometry by taking five semester hours, while Mathe- 
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matics I followed by a course in trigonometry requires nine semester 


hours. 
Ten different prognostic factors were set up. 'These were: 


1. Scores on the Washburn Entrance Mathematics Test 
2. Semesters of high school mathematics. 
3. Grade point average in all high school subjects. 
4. Q-score on the American Council of Education Psychologi- 
cal Test, 
5. L-score on the American Council of Education Psychologi- 
cal Test. 
6. TotalScore on the American Council of Education Psycho- 
logical Test. 
7. Total Reading Comprehension score on the American Coun- 
cilof Education English Test. 
8. Mechanics of Expression score on the American Council 
of Education English Test. 
9. Effectiveness of Expression score on the American Council 
of Education English Test. 
10. Total English score on the American Council of Education 
English Test. 


The coefficients of correlation between the scores of each of these 


factors and the grades in college mathematics through trigonometry 
were computed by means of the Pearson Product-Moment method. Al- 
80, the coefficients of correlation between the scores on each of the 
prognostic factors and each of the other prognostic factors were com- 
puted. The best coefficients of multiple correlation were computed by 


using the partial method. Regression equations for each were also сот" 


puted. These are found in Table II. 


colle; 


Tn this part of the study dealing with the prediction of success in 


mathematics through trigonometry the multiple correlation co- 


efficient was found to be .7314. The battery of tests selected account- 
ed for 53. 6 percep*;of the variance of the criterion. The Washburn 
Entrance Test actountedfor 25. 3 percent of the variance and the high 
School grade average accounted for a similar amount, The English 
Test accounted for about 3 percent of the variance, 


Prediction of Success in Analytic Geometry (before any college mathe- 


matics courses have been taken. ) 


In this part of the study the author presents the problem dealing 


with the prediction of success in analytic geometry before the student 
has taken any courses in college mathematics. 


The American Council of Education Psychological Test, the А- 


merican Council of Education English Test, and the Washburn Entrance 
Mathematics Test has been given to all students who enrolled in the 
Mathematics Department in the years 1945, 1946, 1947, 1948, 1949. 


y 


e 
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TABLE I 


SUMMARY OF MULTIPLE CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS FOR COL- 
LEGE ALGEBRA 


Predictive Correlation Standard Error 


Variables Coefficient of Estimate Regression Equation 
В]. 42537 .8171 1.58 Ху =.2405 x + 1.1388 x2 + 


. 1370 х3+.0232 x5 + 
.0016x7 ~ 1.4697 


Ry, 42 . 801 1.64 X1 =.304 X4 + 1.259 Xp - 
2.135 

Бу. 43 ‚151 1.19 Ху = .278 X4 + .183 Xs ~ 
.437 

81.45 . 163 1.77 X1 = .265 X4 + .042 X5 - 
1.144 

81.41 ‚159 1.78 X1 = .264 X4 + . 017 X7 - 
1.1845 

TABLE П 


SUMMARY OF MULTIPLE CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS FOR COL- 
LEGE MATHEMATICS THROUGH ТВК OMETRY „ 


© 


Predictive Correlation Standard Error 
Variables Coefficient of Estimate Regression Equation 


81.42 11 ‚1314 

81.42 . 693 1.63 Х1 = йо +1.28 Хо + 
81.21 . 645 1.74 Xi =. 18 X4 + 021 Xq - 
81.411 . 650 1.73 Ху = .168 X4 + . 020 X11 ~ 


1.197 
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From these scores eleven different prognostic factors were set 
up. These were: 
Variable 1. Grades in Analytic Geometry 


Variable 2. High School Grade Average 

Variable 3. Semesters of High School Mathematics 

Variable 4. Scores on Washburn Entrance Mathematics Tests 
Variable 5. “Q' Scores on the A. C. E. Psychological Test 
Variable 6, ‘‘L’’ Scores on the A. C. E. Psychological Test 
Variable 7. Total Scores on the A. C. E. Psychological Test 
Variable 8. Readirg Comprehension Score 


Variable 9. Mechanics of Expression Score 

Variable 10, Effectiveness of Expression Score 

Variable 11. Total English Score. 

The coefficients of correlation between the scores of each of 
these predictive factors and the grades in Analytic Geometry were com- 
puted by means of the Pearson Product-Moment method. Also, the 
Coefficients of correlation between the scores on each of the predictive 
factors and each of the other predictive factors were computed, The 
best coefficient of multiple correlation was found by the Wherry-Doo- 
little method. Other coefficients of multiple correlation were found 
by using the partial method. In order to ascertain whether a combina- 
tion of fewer predictive variables would be of value, the author com- 
puted some other coefficients of multiple correlation. Regression e- 
quations for each were also computed. These are given in Table III. 

In the part of the study that dealt with the prediction of success 
in analytic geometry at the time that the student entered college the 
multiple correlation was found to be .668. It was found that the battery 
of tests selected accounted for 44, 6 percent of the variance of the cri- 
terion. The Washburn Entrance Mathematics Test accounted for 18. 6 
percent of the variance, the high school grade average accounted for 
21.7 pr cent of the variance and the L-score on the A. C. E. Psycho- 
logical Test accounted for 4,3 percent. 


= 
Prediction of Success in Analytic Geometry (after some college mathe- 


matics courses have been taken.) 


Now, we come to the second part of our prediction problem, 
namely predicting success in analytic geometry after they have had 
Some college mathematics. Often Students have taken college mathe- 
matics through trigonometry and they are faced with the problem of 
whether they should continue in the field of mathematics. This part of 
the study is devoted to that problem. š 

The American Council of Education Psychological Test, the 
American Council of Education English Test, and the Washburn En- 
trance Mathematics Test had been given to all students who enrolled 
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inthe Mathematics Department in the years of 1945, 1946, 1947, 1948, 
1949. Their high school grade average was known, the numbers of 
semesters of high school mathematics, their grades in college algebra 
and trigonometry, and the grades of that group who took analytic geom- 
etry were available. 

From these scores that were obtained, twelve different prognos- 
tic factors were set up. These were: 

Variable 1. Grade in Analytic Geometry 

Variable 2. Math Grade through Trigonometry 


Variable 3. High School Grade Average 

Variable 4. Semesters of High School Mathematics 
Variable 5. Score on Washburn Entrance Mat hematics Test 
Variable 6. “Q” Score on A. C. E. Psychological Test 
Variable 7. “L” Score on A. C. E. Psychological Test 
Variable 8. TotalScore on A.C.E. Psychological Test 
Variable 9. Reading Comprehension Score 


Variable 10. Mechanics of Expression Score 

Variable 11. Effectiveness of Expression Score 

Variable 12. Total English Score 

The coefficients of correlation between the scores of each of 
these predictive factors and the grades in analytic geometry were com- 
puted by means of the Pearson Product-Moment method. Also, the 
coefficients of correlation between the scores on each of the predictive 
factors and each of the other predictive factors were computed. The 
best coefficient of multiple correlation was computed by using the 
Wherry-Doolittle method. 

In order to ascertain whether a combination offewer predictive 
variables would be of value, the author computed some other coeffi- 
cients of multiple correlation. Regression equations for each were 
alsocomputed. These are found in Table IV. 

In this part of the study that dealt with the prediction of sficcess 
in analytic geometry after trigonometry had been taken, the coefficient 
of multiple correlation was found to be . 7858,- It #ыйгїегшбей that 
the battery of tests selected accounted for 6158 percent of the variance 
of the criterion. The grades made in college mathematics through 
trigonometry accounted for 47. 7 percent of the variance, 9.9 percent 
was accounted for by the high school grade average, and the other 4.2 
percent was accounted for by the Washburn Entrance Mathematics 
Test. # 


Prediction of Success in Calculus (before any college mathematics 
courses have been taken) 


i dealing 
In this part of the study the author presents the problem 
with the prediction of success in calculus before the student has taken 
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TABLE III 


SUMMARY OF MULTIPLE CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS FOR COL- 
LEGE MATHEMATICS THROUGH ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY 


Predictive Correlation Standard Error 
Variables Coefficient of Estimate Regression Equation 


81.357 . 668 1.73 X1 = 1.50 X3 + .123 X; + 
-014 X7 + . 078 
81.35 . 663 1.75 X1 = 1.68 Хз + . 132 X; - 
81.37 „511 1.91 X1 = 1.79 X3 + . 037 Xq + 
Rj, 37 . 560 1.94 Xi = .146 X5 + .042 X7 - 


0. 18 
ee N 


TABLE IV 


SUMMARY OF MULTIPLE CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS FOR COL- 
LEGE MATHEMATICS THROUGH ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY 


2 


теше е Correlation Standard Error 
Variabl Солай ent, of Estimate Regression Equation 
1.235 


. T858 1.41 1 = . 680 X» + . 690 X3 + 
s .028 X; - . 412 
pi . 782 1.46 = = .1745 Xg + . 656 X3-. 01 
E ‚171 1.49 xi = .737 Xp +.028 X5 +.50 
Д . 663 1.15 1 = 1. 68 X3 + . 132 X5 -. 35 
A= 1.68 X3 MUR -.35 


— 


эи 
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any courses in college mathematics. 

The American Council of Education Psychological Test, the 
American Council of Education English Test, and The Washburn En- 
trance Test had been given to all students who enrolled in the mathe- 
matics départment in the years 1945, 1946, 1947, 1948, and 1949. 

From the scores that were obtained, eleven different prognostic 
factors were set up. These were: 


Variable 1. Grades in Calculus 

Variable 2. High School Grade Average 

Variable 3. Semesters of High School Mathematics 

Variable 4. Scores on Washburn Entrance Mathematics Test 
Variable 5. **Q'' Scores on A. C. E. Psychological Test 
Variable 6. ‘‘L’’ Scores on A. C. E. Psychological Test 
Variable 7. Total Scores on A. C. E. Psychological Test 
Variable 8. Reading Comprehension Score 

Variable 9. Mechanics of Expression Score 


Variable 10. Effectiveness of Expression Score 

Variable 11. Total English Score 

The coefficient of correlation was computed between the scores 
on each of these by the Pearson Product-Moment Method. Also, the 
coefficients of correlation were computed between the scores on each 
of the prognostic factors and each of the other prognostic factors. The 
best coefficient of multiple correlation was determined by the Wherry- 
Doolittle Method. In order to ascertain whether a combination of few- 
er predictive variables would be of any value, the author computed 
some other coefficients of multiple correlation. Regression equations 
for each were also computed. A summary of these is given in Table V. 

In the part of the study that dealt with the prediction of success 
in calculus before any college mathematics had been taken, the coeffi- 
cient of multiple correlation was found to be . 626. It was determined 
that the battery of tests selected accounted for 39 percent of the*vari- 
ance of the criterion. The Washburn Entrance matics Tgst ac- 
counted for 17 percent of the variance, the M. т grade | en 
accounted for 10 percent of the variance, w! the English test ac- 
counted for 12 percent of the variance. 


Prediction of Success in Calculus (after some college mathematics 
Courses have been taken) 


Now, we come to the predicting success in calculus after stu- 
dents have taken some college mathematics. Often students have taken 
college mathematics through analytic geometry and are faced with the 
problem of whether they should continue in the field of mathematics or 
not. This part of the study is devoted to that problem. 

The American Council of Education Psychological Test, the 
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TABLE V 


SUMMARY OF MULTIPLE CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS FOR SUC- 
CESS IN CALCULUS BEFORE TAKING ANY COLLEGE MATHEMATICS 


Predictive V Correlation Standard Error 
Variables Coefficient of Estimate Regression Equation 


Fi 6134 .626 2.01 X, = 1.40 Xp + . 027 X13 + 
E x, -812X4 - 7.84 
1.618 .602 2.09 1=.158 Xg + . 038 X13 + 
A x 40 
R1. 46 . 592 2.12 1- 1.49 X4+ . 150 Xg-1.99 
1.4 13 . 861 2.18 XI. 1.17 4+ 0.36 X.3- | 
1.63 | 
| 
| 
TABLE VI 


4 SUMMARY OF MULTIPLE CORRELATION COE "I 
А FFICIENTS FORSUC 
CESS IN CALCULUS AFTER TAKING ANALYTIC GEOMETRY | 

) 

| 


Predistive Correlation Standard Error 
Variables ^ Coefficient of Estimate Regression Equation 


1.263 uo 0146 1 =. 835X2 + . 0746 +. 101 
R1,23 ‚824 1.49 ху. B. E 
R1,26 . 828 1.41 Xi. CM 1 ові х6 - 

R1, 36 ‚118 1.83 ХІ = ^2 xs + . 084 Xg ~ 


мт o 
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American Council of Education English Test, and the Washburn En- 
trance Mathematics Test had been given to all students who enrolled in 
the mathematics department in the years of 1945, 1946, 19477, 1948, 1949. 
Their high school grade average was known, the number of semesters 
of high school mathematics, their grades in college algebra and trig- 
onometry, and in analytic geometry, and the grades of that group which 
took calculus were available. 

From these scores that were obtained, thirteen different prog- 
nostic factors were set up. These were: 

Variable 1. Grade in Calculus 


Variable 2. Grade in Analytic Geometry 
Variable 3. Grade through Trigonometry 
Variable 4, High School Grade Average 
Variable 5. Semesters of High School Mathematics 
Variable 6. Scores on Washburn Entrance Mathematics Test 
Variable 7. “Q' Score on A. C. E. Psychological Test 
8. 


Variable “L” Score on A. C. E. Psychological Test 

Variable 9. TotalScore on A. C. E. Psychological Test 

Variable 10. Reading Comprehension Score 

Variable 11. Mechanics of Expression Score 

Variable 12. Effectiveness of Expression Score 

Variable 13. Total English Score 

The coefficient of correlation was computed between the scores 
of each of these factors and the grades in calculus by means of the 
Pearson Product-Moment method. Also, the coefficients of correla- 
tion were computed between the scores on each of the prognostic fac- 
tors and each of the other prognostic factors. The best coefficient of 
multiple correlation was found by means of the Wherry-Doolittle Meth- 
od. In order to ascertain whether a combination of fewer predictive 
variables would be of value, the author computed some other coeffi- 
cients of multiple correlation. Regression equations for each were 
also computed. А summary of these is given in evi © 

In the part of the study that dealt with ЦЕ pr оп of success 
in calculus after analytic geometry had been taken, the coefficient of 
multiple correlation was found to be .831. From this it was found 
that the battery of variables selected accounted for 69 percent of the 
variance of the criterion. Grades in analytic geometry accounted for 
54 percent of the variance, grades in college mathematics through 
trigonometry accounted for 9 percent of it, while the score on the 
Washburn Entrance Mathematics Test accounted for 6 percent of it. 


Conclusions 


(1) The Washburn Entrance Mathematics Test proved to have 
value for the prognosis of grades in college mathematics at Washburn 
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University for the groups studied. 

(2) The reliability of the Washburn Entrance Mathematics Test 
is quite satisfactory even though it is a short test and requires only 
thirty minutes to administer. 

(3) The Washburn Entrance Mathematics Test is the best single 
predictor of success in college algebra that was found in this study. It 
was not as effective in predicting success in trigonometry, analytic 
geometry, and calculus as it was in predicting success in college alge- 
bra, yet in all of these areas it contributedsomethingto the coefficient 
of multiple correlation. 

(4) The high schoolgrade average was the second best predictor 
of success in college mathematics if the prediction was made before 
any college mathematics had been taken. In the case of the prediction 
of success in analytic geometry at the time of the student's entrance to 
college, it was a better predictive factor thanthe Washburn Entrance 
Mathematics Test. 

(5) The best predictive factor after some college mathematics 
had been taken was the grade made in the previous mathematics course. 
In the case of analytic geometry, the grade made in college mathema~ 
tics through trigonometry was the best predictive factor. The grade 
oe in analytic geometry was the best predictor of success in calcu- 

us, 

(6) The amount of high school mathematics taken by the student 
seemed to play a very small part in his success in other mathematics 
courses after his first course in college mathematics. | 

(7) The coefficient of correlation between the battery selected 
and grades in analytic geometry was . 6623, while for calculus it was 
. 6183. These are large enough to be of definite value in group pre- 
diction and fairly good for individual prediction. 

(8) The coefficient of correlation between the battery selected 
and ries in co algebra was .8171. The coefficient of correla- 
tion in the ci lvtic geometry after trigonometry had been taken 
was . 7818, while in the case of calculus after analytic geometry had 
hese Tee а All aid of these coefficients are large enough 
ue гейіс I 
good for individual predic? m ` еее 
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A DESCRIPTIVE ANALYSIS OF 248 NON-HIGH- 
SCHOOL GRADUATES ADMITTED TO THE UNI- 
VERSITY OF UTAH 


DEAN C. ANDREW 
Southern State College 
Magnolia, Arkansas 


Purpose 
DURING World War II, and at the conclusion of hostilities, numer- 


ous colleges received applications from veterans who had not completed 
high school, Many had had their high school education interrupted for 
various reasons beyond their control, but were capable of doing college 
work regardless of credit deficiencies. The purpose of this study was 
to analyze some of the characteristics of such a group of students ad- 
mitted to the University of Utah. The assumption throughout the study 
was that the more we know about a student the better able we are to 
Serve him while in college. Also it was felt that the practice of admit- 
ting non-high-school graduates was not a temporary thing confined to 
the World War П period, but will be a continuous thing as long as world 
tension exists, 


Description of Sample 

The student data used in this study were obtained from the registrar's 
files at the University of Utah. The experimental group used in this in- 
vestigation was limited to (1) non-high-school graduates who had been 
admitted to the University of Utah between the fall quarter 1945 and 
Summer quarter 1950; (2) male students; and (3) those who had. com- 
pleted at least one quarter of college work. A sample of 248 non-high- 
School graduates was obtained for the study. sy. M Urt" 

di 


вА concerning the number of non-high-schoc&z'ra. 5 enrolled per 
uarter. 


Characteristics of Non-High-School Graduates 
One might want to know many things concerning the background, age, 


health, training, etc., of the atypical student. The admissions officer 
Certainly desires to ascertain the extent of the non-graduates’ previous 
training in order to evaluate entering students in terms of the policies 
and procedures of the institution. The description in this study will be 
in terms of personal characteristics, academic preparation, and psy- 
chometric test results. In addition the achievements of the non-high- 
School graduates while in college will be pointed out. 
Table II contains descriptive data regarding some of the personal 
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TABLE I 
NON-HIGH-SCHOOL GRADUATES ENROLLED BY QUARTERS 


—E n 
Year Fall Winter Spring Summer Total 
1945-46 18 53 63 25 159 
1946-47 41 65 49 21 176 
1947-48 62 64 54 29 209 
1948-49 61 "2 65 37 235 
1949-50 76 78 70 22 246 


Mean number enrolled each quarter - 51.25 


TABLE II 


SOME CHARACTERISTICS OF 248 NON-HIGH-SCHOOL GRADUATES 
ADMITTED TO THE UNIVERSITY OF UTAH 


Variable S.D 1 


Меап . | 
1. No. of quarters completed in college 4.13 3.96 | 
2. Age at time of college entrance 23.32 5.10 
3. Period of time lapsing between last 
Secondary school attendance and ad- 
mission to the University of Utah 4. 06 3.22 | 
4. No. of high school basic units earned * 1.18 3.11 1 
5. No.?of high school units earned 11.22 412 | 


5. High school grade point averages ** 1. 05 .96 
*The high sch basi^z*ubjects referred to are: English, algebra, 
plane geometry, solid geometry, trigonometry, general science, phys” | 
lography, botany, physiology, zoology, physics, chemistry, astron- 


omy, United States history, general history, economics, sociology, 
psychology, French, German, Latin, and Greek, 


*The grade-point average is a ratio of honor points divided by quarter 
hours taken. The honor points are divided on the following basis: 
ег in figuring 
high school grade-point average, a grade of “E” was not considered 
because it is not accepted for admissions. 
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characteristics and academic preparation of the non-high-school grad- 
uates. 

The average number of quarters attended by the non-high-school 
graduates is 4. 13 and varies from one to eighteen quarters. About27 
per cent of the students attended only one quarter, while nearly 61 per 
cent of the group only completed three quarters or one academic year. 
There were five people who attended more than twelve quarters, which 
is ordinarily sufficient for graduation. This was probably due to the 
fact that they were required to make up their high school deficiencies 
before they were allowed to matriculate in the University. 

Age at time of entrance into the university varied from 16 to 49 with 
an average of 23. 32 years. Approximately two-thirds of the students 
admitted fall in the age range from twenty to twenty-five. With the 
mean age at 23,32, it would appear that the non-high-school graduate 
15 approximately five years older than the average freshman. 

The average number of years out of high school was 4. 06 with some 
Students going directly from high school into college while one had been 
out as long as thirty-two years. Nearly one-fourth of these students 
had enrolled in the university before any great length of time had 
elapsed, This might indicate that a number of them spent less than 
two years in military service and thus were able to reenter School with- 
Out a long period of interruption. 

One thing that а college admissions officer is greatly concerned a- 
bout is the number of high school basic units the person has completed. 
At the University of Utah, ten basic units are required for entrance. 
The range of basic units presented for entrance by this group was from 
Zero to fifteen with the average being 7.78. The average non-high- 
School graduate was deficient 2. 22 basic units. Nearly seventy-three 
per cent of the total group lacked the ten required basic units. 

Besides presenting ten basic units, an applicant must present an ad- 
ditional five high school elective units for entrance at the University of 
Utah, making a total of 15 units. The mean numbgs of units peesented 
by the non-high-school graduate was 11. 22, thes in ting a deficiency 
of 3.78 units, Approximately 79 per cent of the total group presented 
less than a total of fifteen units for entrance. Assuming that a high 
School student carries approximately 4.5 units per year, the average 
non-high-school graduate attended high school for 2. 49 years. 

In addition to knowing the quantity of high school work taken, it is 
also very important to know the quality of the work completed. The 
grades earned in high school are usually more important than the num- 
ber of units completed. The mean grade-point average obtained by this 
group was 1.05. This means that the typical non-high-school graduate 
earned approximately а “C” grade while in high school. 

Table III gives the location by state of the secondary schools attend- 
€d by the experimental group. 
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TABLE III 


LOCATION BY STATE OF SECONDARY SCHOOLS ATTENDED BY THE 
NON-HIGH-SCHOOL GRADUATES 


State No. Per Cent 
Utah 193 78. 18 
Idaho 10 4. 08 
California 9 3. 67 
Iowa 3 1.22 
Oregon 3 1.22 
Arizona 2 .82 
Colorado 2 .82 
Missouri 2 .82 
New Jersey 2 .82 
New York 2 .82 
Texas 2 .82 
Washington 2 .82 
Canada 1 . 41 
Florida í E 
Illinois 1 E 
Minnesota 1 . 41 
Mississippi 1 „41 
Montana 1 ET 
New Mexico T ‚41 
Oklahoma 1 41 
Pennsylvania ме 1 . 41 
South Africa =~ 1 E 
South Carolina 1 AL 
Virginia 1 E 
Wyoming 1 4l 
983 245 100. 00 
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One hundred and ninety-three, or 78.78 per cent, came from sec- 
ondary schools in Utah. Of the 193 students who came from Utah sec- 
ondary schools, 137 ог 70. 98 per cent were from the Salt Lake City 
school systems. That is to say, over one-half of the entire experi- 
mental group had attended a secondary school in Salt Lake City. 

The entrance examinations at the University of Utah are the Cooper- 
ative General Achievement Tests. In addition to the entrance examin- 
ations, some of the non-high-school graduates also took the General 
Educational Development Tests, High School level. The experimental 
group performance on these tests is shown in Tables IV and V. 

In both of the tests the mean score for the non-high-school graduates 
is above the average of the norm group in every area except English. 
The experimental group found the greatest difficulty in the English test 
ofthe examinations. It is of interest ta note that in four of the G. E. D. 
Tests, the average score of the experimental group was at the 70th per- 
centile or higher when compared with the normal high-school graduates. 


College Achievement of the Non-High-School Graduates 


After determining some of the personal and high school character- 
istics of the non-high-school graduates, the next logical step is to find 
out about his performance in college. Table VI shows the division of 
the university in which the non-high-school graduate enrolled and the 
number who graduated in each division; 

Because so many non-high-school graduates did not finish the first 
two years, the majority were enrolled in lower division where a stu- 
dent fills required groups before making a choice of a major. Шар- 
pears from Table VI that out of the 248 students, approximately ten per 
cent will or have graduated, 

The academic achievement of the non-high-school graduates can be 
Seenin Tables VII, VIII, IX, and X. They contain information con- 
cerning total marks and grade-point averages, and first-quartef marks 
апа grade-point averages. 

The mean grade-point average for total сараа ак was %15 while 
the mean first quarter grade-point average foPxhis group was . 715. 

In both instances the mean grade-point average was below that of the 
general college population at the University and was also below that re- 
quired for passing. It was found that 206 out of 248 had been on proba- 
tion one or more times. Eighty-two out of the total number had been 
dropped from school at least once, while only twenty achieved honors. 
In determining how many were successful and how many were failures, 
а grade-point average of 1. 00 or better was used. This is equivalent 
toa “C” grade. Eighty-six students, or 34. 68 per cent had below а 
grade-point average of 1.00 or above while 162, or 65.32 per cent had 
below a 1.00 grade-point average for total college work. It was also 
ascertained that of the number who withdrew from school, 147 withdrew 
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TABLE IV 


COOPERATIVE ACHIEVEMENT MEAN SCORES AND PERCENTILES 
FOR THE NON-HIGH-SCHOOL GRADUATES 


к==—=—=—————————єү—є————————————= 
Percentile of 


Test Mean mean (U.S. ) S.D. N 

Coop. English 49.30 39 9.25 241 
Coop. Social Studies 59.25 56 10. 45 238 
Coop. Nat. Sciences 60. 46 53 6.36 237 
Coop. Mathematics 55. 75 56 6.21 238 
Ave. Соор. Standard 55.12 == 6.87 236 


Scores 
pilat ое селе а И О muse exe ш 


ТАВЬЕ У 


G. E. D. MEANSCORES AND PERCENTILES FOR 97 NON-HIGH -SCHOOL 
GRADUATES 


—m UU UU U C U 


Percentile of 


> 
Test Mean mean (U.S. ) sD. SSN 
G. E. D. vest 1 48. 52 44 8.28 97 
G.E.D. Test2 = SS 57.85 19 8.55 97 
G. E.D. Test 3 59. 85 84 3:15 91 
G. E.D. Test 4 57. 00 16 8.20 9T 
G. E.D. Test 4 55. 90 73 11.45 97 


Ave. G. E. D. Standard з 
Score 55.52 -- 7.32 91 


WT 
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TABLE VI 


COLLEGE OF ENROLLMENT FOR THE NON-HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES 
AND NUMBER OF GRADUATES IN EACH 


€————————————À: 
College* — — No.Matriculted Рег Cent No. Graduated 
Business 22 8.87 2 
Education 13 5.24 3 
Engineering 23 9.27 1 
Pre-Medicine 9 3. 63 0 
University 24 9. 68 7 
Fine Arts 4 1.61 1 
Languages 3 1.21 3 
Terminal 20 8.07 0 
Lower Division 126 50.81 0 
Military Sciences 4 1.61 3 
Total 248 100. 00 20 


D C MEME E. oe Е 
*The college of enrollment was established by combining courses and - 
majors where they were similar. 


TABLE VII 


DISTRIBUTION OF TOTAL MARKS EARNED IN COLLEGE BY 248 NON- 
HIGH-SCHOOL GRADUATES 


Grade No. of Hours Per Cent 
A 1477.0 10. 08 
B 3481.3 е = 13. 76 
C 5810.8 <S 39. 66 
D 1694. 0 11.57 
E 1814.0 12.38 
Incomplete 313.5 2.55 
Joh — — — ^ш o 5 100.005 


Mean number of quarter hours carried per student - 59. 07 
Mean number of hours carried per quarter per student - 14.29 


| 
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TABLE VIII 

TOTAL COLLEGE GRADE-POINT AVERAGES FOR 248 NON-HIGH- 

SCHOOL GRADUATES 

е —— ——————- 

G. P. A. Frequency Per Cent 
2.50 3 1.21 
2.25 2 .81 
2.00 8 3.23 
1.75 9 3. 62 
1.50 14 5. 65 
1.25 17 6. 85 
1. 00 33 13.31 
.Л5 30 12.10 
.50 27 10. 89 
.25 26 10. 48 
. 00 17 6. 85 
=. 25 18 1.26 
-.50 10 4.03 
=. 15 12 4. 84 
-1.00 22 8.87 
Total 248 100. 00 


Mean = . 615, S.D. = .85 


TABLE Ix 


DISTRIBUTION OF FIRST QUARTER MARKS EARNED BY 248 NON- 
HIGH-SCHOOL GRADUATES 


3» 
PUN 

а. av 

—===== a 
Grade No. of Hours Per Cent 
Е И — Per сеш 
A 184.5 5.47 
B 650. 0 р 19.26 
c 1296.5 38.41 
D 521.0 15.44 
E 627.0 18.58 
Incomplete 96.0 2.84 


00. 00 


Total 3315.0 H \ 
#0 С 100% 
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TABLE X 


DISTRIBUTION OF FIRST QUARTER COLLEGE GRADE-POINT AVER- 
AGES OF 248 NON-HIGH-SCHOOL GRADUATES 


——— — t£ m 
G. P.A. Frequency Per Cent 

2.50 7 2.82 

2.25 4 1.61 

2.00 8 3.23 

1.75 10 4. 03 

1.50 17 6, 85 

) 125 21 8.47 

| 1. 00 46 18.55 

x .75 20 8.06 

50 22 8.87 

25 20 8.07 

| 00 14 5.65 

7.25 12 4.84 

-.50 7 2.82 

-."l5 14 5. 65 

. "1.00 26 10. 48 

Total 248 100. 00 
i 


Mean = . 715, S.D. = .92 
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failing while forty-three withdrew passing. A general survey of the 
above achievement records of this atypical group indicates that more 
than one-half withdrew failing and were put on probation while in attend- 
ance at the University. 


Summary 

The typical male non-high-school graduate admitted to the Univer- 
sity of Utah during 1945-50 was about 23 years of age and had completed 
approximately two and one-half years of high school. While in high 


with approximately а “С” grade. The typical entrant had been out of 
high school for about four years prior to his entrance into college, and 


— p 


A: PRELIMINARY STUDY OF THE GROUP ATTI- 


TUDES OF JUNIOR AND SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
STUDENTS TOWARDS MATHEMATICS 


WILLIAM H. MALONE 
Lowell, Massachusetts 
EUGENE L. FREEL 

North Adams, Massachusetts* 


WHILE SOME authors declare that one's verbal attitudes may not ac- 
tually measure what one will do when he encounters a certain object or 
Situation, and, as such, attitude questionnaires merely measure verbal 
attitudes toward symbolic objects or situations, 1 it would seem plaus- 
ible that they do represent the current, conscious attitude of the person, 
in the absence of some concrete explanation why they do not. It is, of 
Course, possible that they do not represent an unconscious attitude, and 
other techniques would appear necessary to explore that area. 

A great deal has been written about attitudes, and there are many 
definitions of the term. Perhaps the one most accepted is that of Gor- 
don Allport which reads: 


An attitude is a mental and neural state of readiness, organ- 
ized through experience, exerting a directive or dynamic in- 
fluence upon the individual's response to all objects and situ- 
ations with which it is related, 2 


Sherif and Cantril say that “many social attitudes are formed through 
verbal judgments of adults”, and as such are aes copies”, 
that is, “formed in relation to social values г hich ipthem- 
Selves are standardized affective fixations. ''S 


* State Teachers College at Lowell, Mass., and at North Adams, Mass. 


l. La Piere and Farnsworth. Social Peychology 3rd ed., (Hew York? Mo- 
Graw Hill, 1949), p. 117. 


2. Gordon Allport. "Attitudes," in Üarl Murchison (ed.) Handbook of 80- 
798- (Worcester, Mass.: Olark University Press, 1935), рр. 
844, 


3. Steuart Henderson Britt. Bejected Readings in Вос. Percholosy (Уем 
York: Rinehart and 0o., 1950), р. 185. 


Li 
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А recent statement reads, “A wholesome attitude toward arithmetic 
is promoted when the child feels (1) that arithmetic is useful, (2)that - 
success for him is possible, and (3) that the teacher is enthusiastic l 
about the subject. ^4 

In order to focus our inquiry on the above, we have formulated these 
broad questions: 


1. Are the attitudes of these students concerning mathematics states 
of readiness affectively charged? 
E 
2. Are the attitudes more or less enduring or characteristic states 
of readiness ? 


3. Do the attitudes conform to the normal curve of distribution? 


4. What possible implications for teachers of mathematics does this 
study reveal? 


Г Approach to the problem | 


| А, Method of measurement: a questionnaire was prepared on a five 

point scale. x 

1. Points on scales: S.A., Strongly agree; A., agree; N.O., no 
Opinion; D., disagree; S.D. › Strongly disagree. 

B. Initial steps in obtaining questions for questionnaire. 

1. Problem was presented to a social psychology class of 30 co- 
educational students, juniors and seniors, at the Massachu- 
setts State Teachers College, North Adams, (All students had 
а general mathematics course for one semester in their Fresh- 
man year; all had some professional courses in education; all 

»had a course in general psychology. The juniors were also 
currently taking a course in adolescent psychology; the seniors 
e cur taking courses in educational psychology and 
Tests айй Ме: ments, ) 

2. Each student prepared a list of fifteen questions which he 
thought would indicate attitudes toward mathematics, as it is 
taught in the Junior and Senior High Schools. 

3. A Modified Thurstone-Chave technique was employed. All the 
questions were listed ona master sheet with a copy available 
to each member of the class. The class acting as judges 


Я 4 Curriculum Guide for Intermediate Grade Teachers, Commo: 
Massachusetts Bulletin of Commonwealth of 


t 
the Department of Bducation, 1951, pp. 39-40. 
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eliminated all obvious duplications, and then selected 130 
questions from those remaining which, in the opinion of the 
majority, would be most li kely to measure the attitudes sought. 
Certain grammatical corrections were made to insure added 
clarity. 

4. A Modified Lickert technique was employed. The 130 ques- 
tions so derived and arranged on a five point scale were then 
presented to 65 Sophomores and 78 Freshman at the college. 
The number of replies to each point on the scale for eachques- 
tion was tallied. The following method was then used to obtain 
а point score to each question: 5ZSA + 42A + 3ZNO + ZSD = 5. 
The 15 questions with the highest point scores (strongest 
agreement) and the 15 with the lowest point scores (strongest 
disagreement) were then selected as the items for a finalques- 
tionnaire to be given to junior and senior high school pupils. 

There are several advantages and disadvantages to this 
technique. The technique used in preparing the questionnaire 
insured at least a high degree of objectivity. It seems fairly 
evident that the questionnaire will not be subjective in the 
sense that any attitude measured would have been read into 
the question by the authors, On the other hand, it should be 
pointed out that the questionnaire has the same limitations as 

` _ the members of the class who prepared it. For example, they 
were not mathematics teachers nor were they experts on atti- 
tude scales. However, they were closer to the actual school 
learning situation than more mature teachers. 


H Establishing the scale 


The questions were mimeographed, as shown in the following: 

+ . (Exhibit No. 1). The blank for the name was included becaus it 

24 Was believed that if the scale, or a modification,of it, we be 
used in future clinical work where the studata је identified, 
any useful interpretations should be made oir«àe same basis. The 

1 finished scale was then given in the public secondary schools in the 

following citiesand towns: Adams, grades 10, 11, 12; Ashfield, 
4 grades 9, 10, 11,12; Bourne, grade 9; Charlemont, high school 

» (grades 9-12 but not individually designated); Dalton, grades 7 and 
8; North Adams, grades 7,8,9,10,11,12; Pittsfield, grades 9, 10, 

. 11,12; Rockport, grades 9, 10, 11, 12; and Williamstown, grade 11, 
all in Massachusetts; and Guilford, Conn., grade 7; and Readsboro, 
Vermont, grade 8. 

Each student was instructed to write his name, school, and grade; 
they were also told the meaning of the points on the scale, S. A., A., 
etc. ; and told that if they were not sure of the question to check N. О. 
Finally they were told to answer all questions honestly since nothing 


es sc amen 
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EXHIBIT I 


NAME БОНОО ИЕ ЕЕН GRADE ` 


S.A. А. N.O. р. S.D: 
1. Learning to use numbers pro- À: 
perly will help me in later life. 


2. Math is easier for me when my 2. 
math teacher uses the black- 
board to illustrate examples. 


3. There should be a special math 3. 
class for slow students. 


4. I think my parents should show 4. 
me how a family budget works. 


5. I would like to have all my math 5. 
courses presented so as to show 
relationships to my out of school 
life. 


6. I like mathematics better when 6. 
the teacher goes very slowly in 
explaining something new. 


7. Girls as well as boys should T: 22228 
take mathematics. 
8. Arithemetic is helpful to me 8. fr 
e D rticles at a 
stor: a. 
9. I would like to plana dinner 9. == 
for seven. 
10. When the math teacher says, 10. = 
“Are there any questions? "', 
} raise my hand, 
11. My teacher seems to like math 11. zi 
very well. 
12. I should have had better math 12. CIIM 


training in grammar school, 


-— 


P 
| 
m 


14, 


15. 


16 


1T. 


| 
17-23. 


|7 24. 
25. 


26. 
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Math is essential in еуегу- 
day life. 


I can understand a new type of 
example the first time it is 
explained. 


We always start a new part of 
math before I feel sure of the 
old one. 


High school math is very 
interesting. 


Mathematics provides for a 
well rounded high school 
Course of study. 


‚ Arithemetic 15 useful in the 


home. 


Math should be required for 
everyone in junior high. 


Ifeel math instructors favor 
Superior students. 


. Parents should insist that their 


children spend more time study- 
ing math. 


Algebra should be taught in the 
junior high. 


My parents seem to think that 
math is easy. 


Iam taking math because my 
friends are taking it. 


Iam taking math because my 
parents want me to. 


When I get a poor mark on a 
math test I study all the 
harder. 


MALONE - FREEL 
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for the next one. 


27, Math courses should be prac- 
tical rather than theoretical. 


28. Math problems teach me to 
think clearly. 


29. Most math classes are both 
pleasant and interesting. 


30. Problems in arithmetic teach 
me to think. 


(Vol. 47 
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TOTAL NUMBER OF RESPONSES TO EACH POINT ON THE SCALE 


Question 


Strongly 
Agree 
489 
464 
280 
144 


FOR EACH ITEM 


Agree 


463 
420 


No Opinion Disagree 
17 8 
74 19 
172 95 
266 111 
336 95 

89 60 
107 26 

68 43 
410 190 
312 178 
380 32 
248 213 

55 24 
280 432 
192 355 
310 141 
265 43 

58 30 
112 55 
278 232 
282 230 
237 157 
345 Аз 
154 363 
206 353 
210 109 
393 44 
201 87 
184 168 
205 89 


Strongly 
Disagree 


i 
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TABLE II 
SUMMARY OF MEAN POINT SCORES 


a See 1 aquai НЫ ЕЕ 
Question Total Т 8th 9th 10th lth — 12th 
No. St 51 58 89 810 811 812 
1 4.45 — 4.00 43 4.40  44| T a 
2 4.37 4.48 4.23 4.38 4.28 4.36 4,38 
3 3.84 3.70 3.8 3. 13 3.78 3.85 4.09 
4 3.56 3.52 3.48 3.60 3.55 3.48 3.60; 
5 3.57 3.66 3.75 3. 42 3. 45 3.58 3.74 
6 4.13 4.23 4.16 4. 06 4.15 4.23 40 
1 4.21 4.45 4,26 4.19 4.19 4.20 4.15 
8 4.17 4.33 4.15 4.12 4.17 411 44 
9 2.88 3.29 2.95 2.73 2.19 2.90 2.14 
10 3.33 3.73 3.68 3.28 3.24 3.23 3.17 
11 4.23 4.03 3.67 3.95 4. 01 3.84 4.01 
12 3.37 3.30 3.23 3.41 3.34 3.56 3.28 
13 4.32 4.22 4.42 4.33 4. 32 4.30 421 
14 2.58 3.14 3.11 2.44 2.60 2.39 2.45. 
15 2.92 2.75 2.47 2.83 2.67 3.00 3.4 
16 3.28 3.02 3.11 3.41 3.39 3.11 Ж 
17 3.14 3.52 8061 3.15 3.80 3.76 8.01] 
18 4.15 4.35 4.23 4.12 4. 08 4.14 40% 
19 4.00 4.35 4.20 4.03 4. 07 3.85 416 
20 3.11 3.09 3.09 3.00 2.92 3.13 3.40 
21 3. 02 3.20 3.48 2.90 2. 92 3.05 3.0 
22 3.35 2.97 3.23 3.22 3. 47 3.37 3.1, 
2835 53710 3.28 3.30 3.05 3.10 3.05 3.08 
24 о ОТЕУ 1.75 1.88 1.8 
22 32 =, 2.6 — 2.35 2.20 2.77 2% 
26 3. 18 4. 3.81 3. 74 3.53 3.35 3.01 
21 3.61 3.40 3.49 3. 60 3.54 3.74 3.78 
28 3.12 3.71 3.96 3. 65 3.58 3.62 3.90 
28 3.37 3.75 192 336 3.38 3.15 3.32 
30 3.69 3.70 3.90 3.67 3. 61 3.59 3.81 
м м м Mg мо Mi М | 
3.51 3.61 3.58 3.48 3.48 3.50 T 


А 
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would be held against them in any way, nor would they identified by 
name with their teachers. А total of 980 scales were completed. 


Ш Results 


A. 


803 of the questionnaires were scored as follows: an S.A. re- 
sponse was weighted 5; an A. response, 4; N.O., 3; D., 2; and 
S.D., 1. А total score for each questionnaire was obtained by 
adding the weighted score for each response. A frequency dis- 
tribution was then constructed. Ninety was taken the theoretical 
mean of opinion. The calculated mean was 105. 49, with a stand- 
ard deviation of 9. 31. This showed a significant degree of over 
all agreement for the questions asked. The standard error of the 
mean was 0. 33. 


. A tally was made of the total number of responses to each point 


on the scale for each item of the questionnaire. Results are 
Shown in Table 1. Similar tallies were made for each grade from 
7 through 12. 


. The following method was used to obtain a scaled score or mean 


point score for each item of the questionnaire: 
5ZSA + 45А + 3ZNO + 22D + ZSD 

N 
N equals the total number of responses. 
The mean point scores for each item on the scale for each grade 
and totalled for all grades are shown in the columns of Table II. 
The mean point score for all thirty questions is shown at the 
bottom of each column in Table II. 


IV Conclusions 


А. 


В. 


The number of responses or mean pointscores to questioffs ЖУ; 
8,13, 18, 19, indicate that the students’ attit are aif tively 
charged in relation to the practical vali atics. 

The number of responses or mean point sres to questions 2,3, 
11,14,19,24,25, indicate that the students’ attitudes are affec~ 


tively charged in relation to the learning environment as socially 
conditioned. 


. The number of responses or mean point scores to questions 2,3, 


6,14, indicate that the students’ attitudes are in agreement with 
respect to the desire for a more thorough presentation of the sub- 
ject. The term ‘‘always”’ in question 15 may possibly account 
for the disagreement in that question. 


. An analysis of variance of the means by grades gave an F of 4. 29, 


which indicates the differences are not statistically significant, 
i.e., the lack of change in the attitudes expressed grade by grade 
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E. The data in Table I would appear to indicate a close enough 
approximation to a normal distribution to warrant the conclusion 
that the attitudes expressed are normally distributed. 

F. The large number of N. O. (no opinion) responses to questions 
10, 11, 12,20,21, and 23 suggest that students in response to these 
items hesitate to record themselves in disagreements which im- 
ply criticism of parents, teachers, or the school. This further | 
suggests the need for a different technique to determine more 
clearly these basic attitudes toward the authorities in question. 


as such, suggests that these attitudes are enduring. | 
| 


E 


A STUDY OF INTERCULTURAL ADJUSTMENT 
PROBLEMS OF MISSIONARY CHILDREN 


HOWARD 5. BRETSCH* 
University of California 


PRESENT DAY international and intercultural relationships raise 
certain questions with regard to youth who must adjust to two or more 
cultures. Children of foreign diplomats, foreign correspondents, 
American business employees, representatives of international wel- 
fare and service organizations, and missionaries are among this 
group. Such American youth have a rich opportunity not available to 
the great majority of American boys and girls. Yet it is also under- 
standable that they may have many problems associated with living in 
Societies with different value systems. 


Purpose 


Sons and daughters of missionaries very likely have had to make an 
adjustment between the cultural pattern of the country in which the 
mission field was located and the cultural pattern in America. Since 
the primary purpose of this study was to determine the problems of 
missionaries’ children on coming to America, only the most general 
inferences may be made for other youth who have been confronted 
with a similar dual-cultural adjustment problem. The particular con- 
ditions that surround life in a mission field (religious in foundationand 
Character), may make it even less appropriate to draw any close par- 
allels between the youth involved in this study and other youth facing 
the dual-cultural problem. On the other hand the plan of this study 
may be helpful to those wishing to pursue studies of youth whog® dual- 
cultural problems have had a different setting. £u 

Problems of missionaries’ children have оао zed. 
They have been the concern of various mission voards from time to 
time. Furthermore, an extensive study by Fleming!, which in part 
served as a pattern for the present investigation, revealed that the 
children of missionaries in India, upon coming to America, could meet 
new and difficult changes squarely. An earlier report of Yale graduates 


“Assisted by Harold Thomas and Walter Seibert, students. 


l.Fleming, Robert L. i H 
America, Ph.D. dissertation, University of Chicago, 1946. 


l 
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by Huntington and Whitney? revealed that the group of missionaries’ 
sons had unusual occupational success. | 


Procedure \ 


The sample used for this study consisted of ninety-three missionary 
children now living in America, many of whom are presently in college 
They had lived a major part of their lives in the mission field, had a 
mean age of 22, and represented mission fields in eight different coun- 
tries, namely China, India, Brazil, Turkey, Siam, Burma, Korea,and 
part of Africa. The names of these missionary children were furnished + 
by three Protestant mission boards in America. 

A questionnaire submitted to the missionary youth consisted of for- 
ty-eight questions involving items of adjustment in the following areas: 
academic, social-emotional, and social-moral. Nearly all of the ques~ | 
tions required two responses, (a) one response applicable to their ай- 
justment in the mission field, (b) one response applicable to their ad- | 
justment upon coming to America. With the exception of five questions 
which called for a free response, the questionnaire could be answered | 
by encircling a choice of one of the appropriate responses applicable i 
to each cultural setting. Most of the items of the questionnaire per- 
tained to middle adolescent years. Since the mean age of the sample | 
was twenty-two, the youth were recalling experiences which they had 
had but a few years before. | 

One of the serious problems іп а questionnaire is the validation of 
it. Therefore, care was taken to discuss the questionnaire used in the | 
study with a "trial" group of missionaries’ children, This smallgroup 
which was about fifteen per cent of the final sample was well known to 
one of the investigators and provided constructive comments for re- 

Mo s the questionnaire. 


^ 


= 


an item analysis was made of the responses to 
each item and the per cent of youth responding to each was calculated. 
Although a zero correlation between the various responses to each 
item may not be assumed to exist since the responses to both phases 
of each question were made by the same individual, it may be assumed 
that if a significant difference of the percentages did exist it would be 
a true difference. The reverse of this need not be so, Therefore, in 
general, only those differences of percentages which were found to be 


2.Huntington and Whitney. h ч 2 
Morrow and 0о., 1927) p aa деге of. т! America, (New York: William 
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- significant will be reported in Tables I, II, and Ш. Citing the other 
questions which constituted the questionnaire may help to provide some 
insight into the scope of the study. 


Questions not revealing statistically significant differences: 


Were you handicapped by being behind in school? 

Did you feel successful in your studies? 

How were your study habits? 

Did you worry about failing in school?- 

Did you go to teachers for help in problems outside of school? 

Did you (a) enjoy, (b) accept, (c) dislike school? 

Did you feel self-conscious because of differences in physiological 
development from that of your peers? 

Did you feel superior, оп а par, or inferior to your peers? 

Did you have the opportunity to read what you wanted? 

Were your feelings easily hurt? 

Did you feel confident about your judgment in everyday matters? 

In what group activities did you engage? (Analysis of the last ques- 
tion by frequency) 

Did you wish you were never born? 

Did you feel you had an inadequate knowledge of sex? 

Was there someone to whom you could tell your troubles? 

Did you feel definite aversion to sexual matters? 

Did you resent authority of adults? 

Did you dislike going to church? 


Free response questions: 


Comment briefly on your attitude toward social and moral life as 
you found it in America. 


To what extent do you attribute your ае ууч тете to 
the unusual nature of your background? 


Briefly, do you feel that you have made a suitable adjustment to 
modern life in America? 


Do you wish to return to the mission field? И you returned to the 
mission field, it would be because ~~~ 


] Summary of findings 


This summary purports to: (1) summarize the major points as re- 
vealed by the data, (2) give an indication of the patterns of response to 
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TABLE I 


PERCENTAGE OF RESPONSE TO PROBLEMS OF ADJUSTMENT BY 

MISSIONARIES' CHILDREN AND SIGNIFICANT DIFFERENCES BE- 

TWEEN THE PERCENTAGE OF CHILDREN BOTHERED BY THE PROB- 
LEM IN EACH CULTURE | 


Columns* 1 
Problem I I n ту Iri? 
Were you bothered by class competition? 6 61 25 8 13* 


Did you worry about getting “A” grades? 22 62 15 0. 19* 
Did you feel tense in examination 

situations ? ELLAS th). Т.Д 
Did you want to quit school? 13 63 10 5 .14* 
Did youfeelleft out of things socially? 14 41 39 6  33* 
Were you worried by a lack of money 


for future education? ge 41. 238 0. 23*. | 
Did you feel unskilled in carrying on a 

conversation? 18 52 22 8 14 
Did you feel you were slow in getting 

acquainted with people? 25 41 30 4 26 | 
Did you feel that you lacked a pleasing 

personality? 141503 21.2 19% 


Were you able to capitalize on some 
special ability that aided you in 


gaining social status? 324 35 2110 11 
Did you worry very much? А 21 2 299 
Did you tend to be moody? 29 42 21 8 13 
Were*jonu afraid of making mistakes? 36 40 19 5 14 
Did оо рен а contlict between 

yo! (4 and those you 

found in origa 22220. AT ^1 46% 
Did you have difficulty living up to | 

your ethical standards? В 23 2. 215 ШЕ 

| 


N- 93 | 
* Bothered by the problem 

I- both in the U.S. and in mission field 

II - neither in the U.S. nor the mission field 


Ш- in the U.S. but not in the mission field | 
IV- in the mission field but not in the U.S. Y 


lDifferences marked by *, significant at one per cent level; under- 
lined, significant at five per cent level. 
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TABLE II 


PERCENTAGE OF YOUTHWHOWERE BOTHERED BY THE PROBLEM 
INAMERICA TO THE SAME, MORE, ORLESS DEGREE THANIT HAD 
BOTHERED THEM IN THE MISSION FIELD 


Percentage Bothered Difference in 
Percentages 


Same More Less Моге ~ Less 


Problem minus 


Did you feel that a lack of money 
hindered you in making satis- 
factory social contacts? 59 37 4 33* 


Did making friends of the, орро- 
Site sex bother you? (No re- 
sponse 14 per cent) 18 45 23 22* 


Did you feel inhibited by a sense 
of ignorance of social conven- 
tions? 28 60 12 48* 


Did you feel that your life was 
without direction or goal? 61 31 8 23* 


Did you daydream about child- 


hood days (No response 3 per 
cent) 45 37 15 2 


Standards? 38 


2* 
Did you modity your ethical E 
Ses а. 58* 


N = 93 


*Significant at the one per cent level. 
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the questionnaire, omitting any detailed presentation not already shown 
by the tables. 

A review of the tables as wellas the data, some of which did not 
show significant differences, reveals three major points: 


1. In response to nearly all of the problems, а greater number of 
youth were not bothered than were bothered by the problems in 
the United States and the mission field. 

2. Responses to only about half of the items revealed that the prob- 
lems were significantly greater either in the United States or in 
the mission field. 

3. In every instance where a significant difference existed, the 
youth were bothered more by the problem in the U.S. than in the 
mission field. 


Since the purpose of this study was to present the problems that 
missionaries' children had upon making the transition between the mis- 
sion field and the United States, most of the attention will be given to 
the problems that seemed to give significantly greater trouble to the 
youth upon coming to the United States. 

Ingeneral, the missionary youth in this study fitted fairly well 
into the academic world without too much stress or strain. The ma- 
jority had good study habits and did not worry about failing in school 
in either the mission field or the United States. On the other hand 
there were more youth who tended to be bothered by various academic 
problems than who overcame them on coming to America. These prob- 
lems included: being tense in examination situations, being bothered 
by class competition, wanting to quit school, and tending to worry over 
getting “A” grades. The differences in the type of school experiences 
in the mission field and in America may account for such pro blems. 
For many of these youth, school in the mission field consis, in the 
early years, of home instruction or attendance а ler { „munity 
Schools. Over sixty per cent never had any M school while 
ап additional nineteen per cent who never wanted to qi chool in the 
mission field did want to quit in America. Slightly over half of the 
missionary youth maintained a healthy outlook on society. Sixty per 
Cent of them stated that the problems of teen age physiological develop- 
ment were not serious. About fifteen per cent felt that both in the mis- 
Sion field and in America they lacked a pleasing personality, were con" 
tinually left out of things socially and were unskilled in handling social 
Situations. In coming to America about thirty per cent said they took 
more of an active part in activities and nearly fifty per cent had more 
Contacts with the opposite sex than they had had in the mission fie ld. 
Gaining of social status was restricted to special abilities by less than 
а quarter of the group. Having feelings of being left out of things so- 
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cially upon coming to America was expressed by forty per cent of the 
youth. Also upon coming to America a lack of money and ignorance of 
social conventions were problems of about forty and sixty per cent re- 
spectively. 

With regard to emotional development some problems seemed quite 
serious. Only a little over half of the youth were able to survive this 
period of double transition (growing up and cultural acclimitization) 
without experiencing a lack of confidence in their judgment, without an 
excess of anxiety, without wishing they had never been born, and lack- 
ing the ability to objectify their problems through confiding in others. 
The transition to the United States was accompanied by the appearance 
of attitudes and behavior that in themselves were not favorable to good 
adjustment, While many reported worrying less, one-fifth of the group 
reported becoming more moody on coming to America. 

The area of moral problems seems to suggest that they may have 
been peculiar to this missionary group and might be less troublesome 
to other youth having to adjust to two cultural patterns. About sixty per 
cent of the group said they were bothered about modifying their ethical 
standards upon coming to America. Forty-seven per cent reported 
that they experienced conflict among their ethical standards in the 
United States but did not experience such conflict in the mission field. 
Twenty-three per cent reported that they had difficulty living up to their 
ethical standards in the United States, but only two per cent expressed 
it as being more difficult to live up to their ethical standards in the mis- 
sion field. In general, social conventions involving moral implications 
bothered the youth much more in the United States than they did in the 
mission field. 

In summary, data submitted in connection with the free response 
questions indicated that in coming to America about eighty per cent 
were shocked by the level of social and moral life here. How much of 


their asude can be attributed to the backgrounds of these missionar- 
ies’ chi. cannot determined here. The youths’ own feelings in- 
dicated forner cent felt their background had been no hand- 


icap in their wad while nearly an equal number felt it had been 
a handicap. About fifteen per cent said they found the culture of the 
United States new and interesting. 

In light of the data presented, practically all of the youth, when 
asked to respond to the item of general adjustment, felt they had made 
good or fair adjustments, 

Certainly there is not conclusive evidence that these youth have not 
adjusted reasonably well to two cultures. It can be said, however, that 
certain problems in the transition from the mission field to America, 
espeCially in the areas of social-emotional and moral adjustment, seem 
to stand out as particularly difficult. Further investigations with other 
groups of youth faced with dual-cultural adjustments may add to the sig- 
nificance of the findings of this study. 
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SOCIO-ECONOMIC STATUS OF RURAL YOUTH 
BASED ON THE SHORT FORM OF THE SEWELL 


-SCALE* 


] 
| WILLIAM H. DREIER 


Iowa State Teachers College 
Cedar Falls 


I 


IN A STUDY of the achievement of Minnesota youth attending 6th, 
9th, and 12th grades in rural schools the author used the Sewell Socio- 
Economic Status Scale — short forml. The 2,731 pupils who com- 
pleted this form in the spring of 1948 were attending one room un- 
graded and larger graded schools located in places with 1940 popula- 
tions of less than 2,500. The schools included in the study were lo- 
cated in 41 different Minnesota counties. This paper will compare the 
‘Socio-economic scores made by the rural students who attended the 
One-room ungraded schools with those who attended the larger graded 
Schools having one or two grades per teacher. It will show the cor- 
relation coefficients obtained between the socio-economic scale score 
and other measures of achievement and ability and will present norms 
for the Sewell Scale based on this group. 

The Sewell Scale was used in the study because a measure of the 
economic and social level of rural students’ homes was needed. Sew- 
ell's scale was devised for this ршгроѕе. 2 The short form was dex 
vised to give essentially the same information as the longer form. 3 
The scale had been satisfactorily used by Arny in Minnesota, * and by 


*This article is based on data secured by the writer during the spring 
of 1948 while a graduate student at the University of Minnesota. Sug- 
gestions for the collection of the data and the use of the S "| soale 
Were received from Professors Lowry Nelson and Douglas Mar of the 
- Rural Sooiology Department. 


l.Dreier, William H., "The Differential Achievemeht of 1 Graded and 
реа School Pupils" Journal of Educational Research, 43:175- 
86, 1949. Е КИ PER SEO WE 


@.Зене11‚ William H., "The Development of a Socio-metric scale" Soci- 
Omeiry, 5:279-297, 1942. 


$.Sewell, William H., "A Short Form of the Farm Family Socio-Economic 
Status Scale" Rural Sociology, 8:161-169, June 1945, 


| 4.Агпу, Clara Brown, Progress Report(1947) on "How Effective is the Home 


Economies Program in Minnesota Schools", Mimeographed paper. Univer- 
Sity of Minnesota, St. Paul. 29 p. 1947. 
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Lundberg and Friedman. 5 More recently Hay reported using the 
scale in a study of social participation in Маше. 6 The 1950 census of 
current research projects in Rural Sociology, listed a number of stud- 
ies under way which use the Sewell scale.‘ The widespread and con- 
tinued use of the scale indicates its usefulness as well as its effective- 
ness as a measure of the rural family’s social and economic status. 


Description of the Sample 


The schools that participated in the study were randomly chosen 
from all the rural schools in the 41 Minnesota counties. The Fisher * 
and Yates table of numbers was used to select the random group. The 
proportion of schools selected which participated was 82 per cent for 
the elementary and 45 per cent for the high school group. The 923 pu- 
pils in one or two teacher schools came from 342 schools located in 
all of Minnesota’s eight farming areas outside the St. Paul-Minneapo- 
lis urban агеа. 8 The 599 sixth grade pupils in the one or two grades- 
per-teacher schools came from 26 graded schools located in six of the 
eight farming areas of the state. The 1209 ninth and twelfth grade stu- | 
dents came from 39 schools located in five different farming areas. 
The group of 41 counties in which the elementary schools were | 

a 


> 


located and the 15 counties in which the high schools were located 
were each compa red with the state's 85 rural counties on the follow- 
ing basis: 
1; ое of farm adults with some high school education in 
2. Average value of farm products per farm in 1945. 
3. Number of ungraded schools receiving state aid in 1947. 
4. Percentage of 16 and 17 year old farm boys in school in 1940. 
5. Percentage of 16 and 17 year old farm girls in school in 1940. 
SzsCulture index based on nationality background, religious com- 
tion and intensity of enrollment in elementary parochial 


5.Lundberg, George H., and Friedman, Pearl, "A Comparison of Three Mea- 


sures of Socio-Economic Status" Rural Sociology, 8:227-242, Sept. 


6.Hay, Donald Ges "The Social Participation of Households in Selected 
Rural Communities of the Northeast" Rural Sociology, 15:141-148, 1950: 
7.Williams Jr., Robin M., editor "Research " і н 
P Not 1 15: 
261-268, Sept. 1980, , ch Notes Rural Sociology, J 


8.Engene, Selmer А. and Pond, George Ay Agricultural Production and 
T pes of Farming in Minnesota, statistical supplement to Bulletin 547 
University of Minnesota A.E.S., revised June 1944, 28p. & 
9.Магзһа11, Douglas and Peterson, Milo Je, Factors Associated With Var- 
iations in School Attendance of Minnesota Farm Boys. Bureau of Ecu- 
— ие or Minnesota Farm Boys. 
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The “t” test was used to determine whether the 41 and 15 county 
means differed significantly from the 85 county population mean on each 
of the six characteristics. Johnson's formula was used as well as his 
table for determining the **t" value needed for various levels of signi- 
йсапсе. 10 None of the values found were significant at the one per cent 
level. 

Additional tests to determine the adequacy of the sample were made 
of the distribution of the sexes within each of the kinds of schools and 
of the proportion of high school students who had attended graded and 
ungraded elementary schools. АП the tests indicated the sample had 
sinn consistency and did not differ significantly from the state, pop- 
ulation. 


Comparison of Socio-Economic Status of Rural Youth from Small and 
Large Schools 


Are rural boys and girls attending the small one-teacher schools 
ina different socio-economic level from that of pupils who attend а 
larger school where there is a teacher per grade? The Sewell Scale 
Scores made by the rural youth in the 6th, 9th, and 12th grades of the 
study were compared on the basis of mean scores of pupils from the 
‘a ‘acd of schools, The results of these comparisons are shown in 

‘able I, 

The sixth grade pupils were attending either an ungraded (one or 
two teacher school) or a graded (one or two grade-per-teacher school) 
at the time they were tested. The ninth and twelfth grade students were 
attending high school at the time they completed the status scale. In- 
formation from a questionnaire completed by these same students made 

к it possible to determine the kind of elementary schools the students had 
attended. Each student's card was coded according to the years of edu- 
Cation received in the ungraded and graded elementary schoolg&^ Only 
the cards of those 6th, 9th and 12th grade students vj had ай. d 
each kind of school (ungraded or graded) for their 
elementary education were included in the data présente Table I. 

Table I indicates a general tendency for the students from the small 
Tural school in each grade to have a slightly lower mean Sewell Status 
Scale Score than those who attended the larger school. The standard 
deviations differ very slightly with a general tendency for the deviations 

9 be smaller as the grade level increases. The ‘‘t’’ test suggested by 
Johnsonl1 was used to determine whether the greatest differences were 


Cational Research, Graduate School and the Agricultural Experiment 
t Station, University of Minnesota. July, 1948. 24p. 
OsJohnson, Palmer O., Statistical Methods in Research. Prentice-Hall, 
i Inc. New York, 1949. 377р. 
*Johnson, ор, cit. р. 72 
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TABLE I 1 
SEWELL SOCIO-ECONOMIC SCALE SCORES OF MINNESOTA RURAL | 


YOUTH ATTENDING 6th, 9th AND 12th GRADES OF ONE-TEACHER | 
AND LARGER RURAL SCHOOLS | 


——————————————————————Є———————— 


Standard 
Grade N Mean Deviation 
One or two teachers per school - Ungraded 
6 651 65.76 12.54 
9 206 66. 46 12.09 | 
12 159 68. 13 10.77 $ 
Total 1016 66.27 12.23 
One or two grades per teacher - Graded | 
6 229 67.27 12.57 
9 162 61.31 13.08 
10.46 10.41 | 
61.89 12.41 
| 
66.15 12.58% 
66. 83 12.56 
68. 98 10.68. 


66. 79 12.82 | 


VE 
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Significant. The standard deviations of the 6th and 12th grade youth in 
the ungraded, graded and combined groups were compared. None of 
the differences between 6th and 12th grade rural youth were significant. 
| The results from these comparisons suggest that the rural youth 
"from the graded and ungraded schools at these grade levels do not 
"differ significantly in their Sewell Socio-Economic Status Scale scores. 
The total group of 1498 students would seem to be homogeneous as far 
_ аз their socio-economic status is concerned as measured by the scale. 


Correlation of Socio-Economic Status with Measures of Intelligence and 
Ас hievement 


A socio-economic status scale should not measure the same thing 
measured by tests of mental ability or academic achievement. The ex- 

| tent to which measures correlate with one another indicates in some 
— way the extent to which each is measuring the same thing. The Sewell 
—Seale was correlated with the Otis Gamma test of mental ability and 
“with three of the basic skills measured by the Progressive Achieve- 
ment Tests. 
___ The correlations between the Sewell Socio-Economic Scale scores 
and the Otis IQ, reading, language and arithmetic achievement test 
Scores are very low and sometimes negative. But most often they are 
positive and have large standard errors. In all of the 22 comparisons 
‘only two of the correlations are significant. These correlations are 
between the Sewell Socio-Economic score and the Otis IQ. They a- 
mount to . 40 and . 20 and are based on two groups of 55 and 221 12th 
grade students from graded elementary schools. It may be concluded 
that the Sewell Socio-Economic Status Scale score does not indicate or 
Й E the test scores of reading, language, arithmetic, or mental 

y. 


| Percentile Norms for Sewell Socio-Economic Stat : „дй on 
° Rural Youth in School 


The short form of the Sewell Socio-Economic Status Scale was de- 
vised to secure information about farm families which could be scored 
to indicate the relative status of the family. This score is meaningful 
Only when it can be compared with the scores of other. The uniformity 
| Of farm living throughout the Mid-west suggests that scores collected 
. from a large number of counties located in different farming areas in 
_ One of the states of the corn belt could serve as norms for scores col- 
1 lected in other mid-west corn belt states. In order to makeraw scores 
` more meaningful a percentile score equal to a raw score of the Sewell 
| Socio-Economic Status Scale is presented in Table II. 
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TABLE I 


SCALE (SHORT FORM) BASED ON 1948 MINNESOTA RURAL YOUTH 
IN THE 6th, 9th AND 12th GRADE 


Mean = 66.79 Standard Deviation = 12.32 
Percentile Raw Score Percentile Raw Score Percentile Raw Score 


| 
PERCENTILE NORMS FOR THE SEWELL SOCIO-ECONOMIC STATUS 
| 
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Conclusions and Summary 


This paper had indicated that the 1498 rural youth who form the 
norm group for the percentile scores of Table II come from all eight 
of the farming areas in Minnesota as well as from the major kinds of 
schodls in that state. The mean Sewell scores of the 6th, 9th and I2th 
grade groups vary but are not significantly different. The total group 
is homogeneous as far as its socio-economic status is concerned. The 
Sewell scores were correlated with measures of achievement and men- 
tal ability and in general were found to have little, if any, value in pre- 
dicting these measures. Future users of the Sewell Socio-Economic 
Status Scale may find their scores more useful and meaningful when 
compared with the percentile norms established by this sample of 
Minnesota rural youth. 


RESEARCH PRIORITIES IN EDUCATIONAL ADMIN- 
ISTRATION 


A.P. COLADARCI, E. BROOKS 
and W.R. ODELL 

CPEA Administration Center 
Stanford University 


IN RECENT literature, professional meetings and informal discus- 
sions, the school administrator has been reflecting a concern that edu- 
cational research activities are not sufficiently germane to the prob- 
lems confronting him. From that perspective, the researcher has 
been pursuing interesting but largely *«theoretical'' problems andavoid- 
ing or indicating an insensitivity to the many “practical” and immedi- 
ate unresolved indeterminate situations that daily confront those who 
are engaged in organizing and maintaining the ongoing educational es- 
tablishment. Although the extent and detailed nature of this dissatis- 
faction remain to be determined empirically, one can be reasonably 
Safe in the assumption that the situation exists and is serious enough 
to warrant examination. For instance, despite some methodological 
questions that arise in connection with the survey by Johnson (3), one 
cannot fail to be concerned that ‘‘only 35 percent of theadministrators 
responding were satisfied with what research workers are contributing 
to help them improve their school programs ... fand/... according to 
77 per cent of those replying, research reports are too formal and 
foreign for practical application in ordinary school situations. ''(3:8). 

It is felt here that the criticism referred to has not been answered 
adequately by educational research people. To insist, with justifica- 
tion, that the ‘‘practical’’ and the ‘‘theoretical”’ constitute an integrity, 
is not convincing if the researcher who so insists continues 
clusively theoretical in his discourse and operatio; Д 
the “practical” must be deduced from the “© 
ful if the research person does not assist in such ded 
thesizing. Furthermore, it does not seem presumptuous to ask tbat 
the educational research pérson be interested continuously in how his 
data, hypotheses and theoretical systems bear upon the very practice 
that he presumably is attempting to clarity and systematize. Nor is 
it indefensible to suggest that the educational researcher should be 
Sensitive to and should participate in attempts to clarify the indeter- 
minate situations confronted by those who are using the results of his 
research in educational practice. * 

“We are mindful of а corollary of these propositions; the administra- 


` tor, Similarly, should have the research sophistication necessary to op- 


erate effectively with researchers and research data. The criticism that 
Tesearch people and data are not helpful would be offered less frequently, 
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If the educational researcher is to be encouraged to address him- 
self to problems considered urgent by school administrators, it is rel- 
evant to raise the question of what are these problems or problem ar- 
eas in the context of present educational administration? The question 
appears to be unanswered at the moment. This is not to gainsay the 
heuristic value of Moore's study (4), Reller's excellent evaluative 
summary and analysis (5), or Hunt's “sample questions" (2). How- 
ever, the first is a local investigation and whether the latters’ hypo~ 
thecated problems (5:9) (2:56-57) are those of present administrators 
and, if they are, the relative priorities assigned to each by such ad- 
ministrators are still matters for conjecture. 

The inquiry reported below was undertaken for the purpose of pro- 
viding some clarification of the question of research priorities from 
the perspective of the large city superintendent. ** The superintend- 
ents of the five largest cities in each of the forty-eight states consti- 
tuted the panel and were identified through the listings in the most re- 
cent AASA Yearbook (1). Each of the 240 individuals was asked, by 
letter, to respond to the following question: “Аз you look over the 
contemporary unresolved administrative problems faced by you in dis- 
charging the responsibilities of a city school superintendent, which 
one, or ones, do you see as most crucial and deserving research pri- 


One hundred and sixty-nine usable responses (70. 4%) were receive | 
from forty-six states. The average number of research problems 
Submitted by each superintendent was 3.2 with a total of 541 items. 
The problems suggested were pitched at varying levels of specificity— 
Some very generally stated (‘‘What is the responsibility of the school 
ina democratic society?’’) and others quite specific (‘‘How do other 
city superintendents budget their time?’’). Such heterogeneity in levels 
of discourse makes for difficulty in an attempt at classification and it 
pparent an retrospect that other analysts might obtain equally 


i 


chose to іаё у broader categories than might be desirable in an in* 


quiry of this kind. It was felt that the analysis would retain consider“ 
able clarification value nonetheless, pointing to areas of perceived 


urgency and identifying bases for detailed investigation of the basic 
question. 


perhaps, if administrators were trained of 
ten and more adequately. a Sus eset mg 


tent judges of reseerch priorities. Rather 
` it was felt that some homo- 
‘geneity of role and responsibility must obtain among the panelists and it 


appeared that the "large city superintendent! bly ai 
isfied such a criticism. eee cene 
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The rubrics abstracted from the superintendents' responses are 
presented below, the parenthetical figure following each rubric indi- 
cating the number of the 541 “research priority” problems falling un- 
der that heading. It will be noted that.the major (upper case) headings 
account for all of the 541 pro5lems submitted, as do the subheadings 
(italicized). The specific problem areas listed under the subheadings, 
however, are only those that could be assigned frequencies of more 
than3. These more specific areas, therefore, do not account for all 
of the problems submitted — the relatively **unique'' ones having been 
omitted from this analysis. 


The School Staff (192) 


The Teaching Staff (75) 
Improvement of recruitment and selection (27) 
Improvement of teacher evaluation and selective retention (22) 
Improvement of in-service training (15) 
Methods for obtaining and maintaining good morale (10) 


The Superintendent (53) 
Methods for budgeting personal time adequately (15) 


Definition and use of democratic procedures (13) 
Methods for delegating responsibility (9) 


The Professional Administrative Staff (42) 
Definition of duties and responsibilities (21) 
Determination of optimum size (8) 
Improvement of in-service training (7) 
Methods for evaluation of staff (5) 


The Supervisory Staff (18) 
Methods for organization (7) s" 
Improvement of supervision methods (6) " 
Supervisor selection and evaluation (4) 


The Clerical -Secretarial Staff (4) 


IL— Àel1Ccai-secretariai әш 


The Educational Program (123) 


Curriculum (75) 
Definition of basic principles of and effective procedures for gener- 
al curriculum development (40) 
Improvement of curriculum for the slow learner (13) 
Relationships between curriculum and holding power (5) 
Improvement of health education (4) 


L 
š 
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Instruction (29) 
Methods for validating present procedures (15) 
Adapting instructional methods to class size (6) 


Guidance (19) l 

Methods for promoting more effective inter-group and inter-individ: ` 
ual behavior (9) 

Development of improved bases and procedures for grouping (7) 


Public Relations (110) 
Community Relations (86) ў 


Improvement of general public relations program (40) | 
Methods for encouraging and using lay participation (15) 
Methods for handling community pressure groups (15) 
Methods for reacting to ‘‘attacks on the schools’’ (9) 


Relations with School Agencies and Professional Groups (24) 


Definition of optimum relationship between local school board and 
School staff (15) 

Methods for maintaining relations with professional organizationsin | 
education (4) | 


Plant Planning and School Finance (88) 


School Finance (57) 
Methods for obtaining increased financial support (45) 
Improvement of budgeting and accounting procedures (10) 
Plant Planning (31) 
Definition of optimum plant size (9) 
Estimation of building costs (7) 
Determination and use of population trends (7) ` 
Ragiuction of building costs (6) 


|. of the American Public School System (24) 


ый | 


Unclassified (4 


Several things are apparent in the foregoing data. First, it seems | 
clear that the nation's large city superintendents are not in agreement | 
with regard to what constitute priority research problems in their 
operations. Of the specific problem areas used above, it will be noted 
that the one accounting for the largest number of submitted problems 
is **Methods for obtaining increased financial support” — and in | 
that case the frequency was only 45 (8%). Such а stateof affairs is М 
not necessarily an undesirable one nor does it attenuate the force of — 
the administrators’ criticisms and suggestions. Perceived problems 
are directly related to perceived purposes and interests. School 
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systems and school people differ, more or less, in both regards. 
When a wide geographical area is involved and when the respondents 
are those responsible for the total educative process in their areas, 
one might expect considerable heterogeneity in purpose and interest 
and a corresponding '*disagreement^ with the question of what are im- 
portant research problems. 

It is equally patent that the perceived problems would involve al- 
most all of the present research techniques and interests for their re- 
solution. The data do not support the rather strong notion that admin- 
istrators are interested merely in descriptive -survey research prob- 
lems. An education researcher, whatever his particular methodologi- 
cal competencies and research persuasion may be, will find problems 
to his liking. Furthermore, the substantive nature of the administra- 
tors’ concerns is a most catholic one. No preoccupation with a par- 
ticular aspect of the total educative structure and process is seen here. 
When the administrator is critical of educational research activities he 
evidently does not have a particular substantive area or educational 
interest in mind. His concern appears to embrace all dimensions of 
the educative process and organization and, again, the particular sub- 
stantive interest of an educational research person is not a limiting 
factor in his ability to meet the research needs described by the re- 
Spondents. 

The research person in education will probably find in these data 
а basis for negative criticism. He might venture the observation that 
many of the problem areas identified by the respondents are areas in 
which much research has already been done and usable data are avail- 
able — i.e., we have answers for some of the problems. If such is 


gest the need for some research training for the ag £ j 
Other. If research findings are not being соп ae AG those who 
Сап use them, the fault is as much with those research who do not 
Communicate adequately under present circumstances аз itis with 
those administrators who are disinterested in or unprepared to join 

in such communication. 

The need for more detailed inquiry into this situation and system- 
atic discussion of it is evident. The nature and extent of cooperation 
received in the present survey indicate that at least these administra- 
tors are both vocaland interested. 1f educational research people are 
Similarly concerned and interested (and we believe that they are), joint 
attempts to clarity and improve the relationships between research ac- 
tivities and administrators’ concerns undoubtedly will yield а profit 
for both groups.. 
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TEACHERS' EVALUATIONS OF THE MENTAL 
HEALTH STATUS OF THEIR PUPILS* 


GWEN ANDREW 

Michigan Dept. of Mental Health 
HILDA LOCKWOOD 

Battle Creek Public Schools 


OFTEN IN developing a program to best meet the needs of our 
School children we neglect to fully consider the present situation. With- 
out such consideration any change in approach may lose much of its 
effectiveness and become mere floundering, with the rather aimless 
goal of trying to prove to ourselves, at least, that we are “keeping up? 
Therefore, a most important part of any school program is an occa- 
Sional systematic survey of the status quo. The information offered 
through such a survey may then be incorporated into an over-all plan 
for the school program with much hope for an effective change whi ch 
will benefit the children involved. 

In Battle Creek the school program is constantly under consider- 
ation by the Council on Instruction, which is made up of a teacher re- 
presentative from each of the seventeen schools in the system and the 
Director of Curriculum. This council, with the above stated assump- 
tion in mind, became interested in studying the health program of the 
Schools and community in relation to its influence on the children. Four 
Committees were appointed from the council to study the following 
aspects of the health program: (1) the instructional program as it per- 
tains to health, (2) available health services, (3) health status of the 
children at the present time, and (4) the community as it impinges on 
the health of the children. Asa part of the work of the heal 


Committee, representatives of the school group andehe Ü DE 
partment of Mental Health planned and carrie Й vU 
fal health of the children enrolled in the schools. survey 


With which this paper concerns itself. 

Simply stated, the method of the study was to have the teachers 
Tate a randomly selected sample of ten per cent of the 8, 500 children 
enrolled in the schools on an eleven-item rating scale of pupil adjust- 
ment. This rating scale, constructed in mental hygiene terms, attempt- 
ed to evaluate each child on the basis of his observable behavior mani- 
fested in the classroom. These eleven items, each having a five-point 
Scale, included the following: 


"This article is based on a Michigan Department of Mentel Health report 
entitled "A survey of the Mental Health Status of Battle Creek Publio 
Sohool Children," 
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1. Over-all Emotional Adjustment — total emotional adequacy in 
meeting the daily problems of living as manifested in school. 

2. Social Maturity — ability to deal with social responsibilities 
in school, in the community, and at home, appropriate to the pupil's 
age. 

3. Tendency Toward Depression — tendency toward melancholia, 
depressed mood reactions. 

4. Tendency Toward Aggressive Behavior — overt evidence of 
hostility and/or aggression toward other children and/or adults, 

5. Extroversion-Introversion — tendency toward living outward- 
ly and expressing his emotions spontaneously versus tendency toward | 
living inwardly and keeping emotions to himself. | 

6. Emotional Security — feeling of being accepted by and friend- 
ly toward one's environment. 

7. Motor Control and Stability — capacity for effective coordin- 
ation and control of motor activity of the entire body. 

8. Impulsiveness — tendency toward sudden or marked changes 
in mood, 

9. Emotional Irritability — tendency to become angry, irritated 
or upset, 

10. School Achievement — over-all evaluation of the pupil’s com” 
petency in school subjects relative to his own age group. 

11. School Conduct — conduct in the classroom situation as evi- | 
dence of his ability to accept the rules and regulations of the school | 
community. 

In addition to the rating Scale, background data was requested on 
each child which included the following: birthdate, sex, father's occu- 
pation, race, intelligence test Scores, the parents or others with whom 


t 


Once the children were rated they were considered as well or 
poorly adjusted on the basis of a composite score computed from the 
rating scales, This immediately gave an indication of the number of 
maladjusted children in the schools, Following this the background 
data pertaining to each child was compared with his adjustment rating 
and some interesting and informative factors emerged. 

l. Eighty-one per cent of the children were found well adjusted, 
and 19 per cent poorly adjusted. Two per cent were found severly шаі“ 
adjusted. In terms of the total school population of 8, 500 we would ех” | 
pect to find approximately 1,615 poorly adjusted children, but only 
approximately 170 of these poorly adjusted children would be severely 


i 
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maladjusted. 

2. There are no differences between grades in the per cent of 
well or poorly adjusted children included within them. 

3. On the sample surveyed there was some relationship between 
poor adjustment and low socio-economic status, 

4. Some relationship was found between poor adjustment and low 
intelligence. This should not be interpreted to mean that poor adjust- 
ment did not exist at higher intelligence levels. 

5. There was a relationship between poor adjustment and the par- 
ent figures with whom a child lived. That is, a large percentage of 
poorly adjusted children did not live with both natural parents. 

6. There was no relationship between the child's ordinal position 
in the family and his adjustment. 

7. No relationship was found between the child's adjustment and .— 
the number of children in his family. 

8. No significant relationship was found between a child's race 
and his adjustment. 

These factors or results answer many questions about the present 
mental health status of Battle Creek school children and they indicate 
Several problems to be considered in future planning. First, they tell 
us the approximate amount of maladjustment present in the total school 
population. Secondly, they tell us some factors related to poor adjust- 
ment which the teacher, if she is aware of their existence, may use as 
Eres to be alert for signs of emotional problems in the child in- 
volved. 

There is little that the schools themselves can actively do about 
many of the factors found to be related to adjustment. For example, 
the school system can hardly be responsible for improving the socio- 
economic status of the families of its children beyond the intrinsic po- 
tentiality which may be developed by a sound education which will be of 
value to those children when they become adults and parents of future 
generations. Nor can the schools be expected to solye the р 
the home which is broken through death ог divo fee il 

In spite of this, there are important steps ucc pystem may 
take to improve the adjustment of its pupils, and it is witn these that 
the Battle Creek Public Schools are concerned. Those children who 
àre poorly adjusted need various kinds of help and much of it might 
Come through the schools. Many of these children can be helped indi- .— 
rectly through the general efforts of the school to apply mental health 
Principles to its curriculum. 

The severely maladjusted children may need concentrated psycho-\— 
therapy and they should have it as soon as possible. This calls for a 
Staff of professionally trained persons. Conceivably, sucha staff 
Right be a part of the school system, but there are many practical con- 
Siderations involved. Chief among these are the expense of maintaining 


+ 
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such a staff and the effects on the therapeutic program of the necess- 
arily authoritative connotation given such a clinic because of its rela- 
tionship with the administration of the schools. However, there may 
be many advantages to a clinic within the schools. Primarily, this 
would ensure the availability of clinical help and it might have the ten- | 
dency to dispel the too prevalent feeling that it is unusual or strange to| 
make use of such help. 

Many states, including Michigan, now operate child guidance сі“ 
nics with teams of professionally trained persons. The clinical ser- 
vices of these persons are available for referrals from schools, The 
visiting teacher is often the liason between schools and clinics. Where 
these services are available they should be utilized promptly for those 
children whose problems involve serious emotional disturbances. 

Perhaps à more immediate problem for practical solution is that 
of what can be done within the entire curriculum to help all children 
toward good adjustment. First, it seems reasonable to assume that 
no curriculum can be geared to develop and maintain good mental heal 
in school children without a continuing program of in-service training 
for the teachers who work with these children. This program may best 
be carried out through workshops and courses conducted with the help | 
of those professionally trained in the area of mentalhealth. For the 
past several years, Battle Creek schools have been conducting such 
workshops for the teachers. 

Most mental health principles will necessarily need to be applied 
in each class to each group of children and to each individual, rather 
than taught in special classes. However, some mental hygiene classes 
with carefully planned content might also be offered, particularly to 
high school students. Frequently, lectures from an outside “expert” 
have been used in high schools and this practice may be the best meth- 
04, since a school system may not have а person prepared to carry 
out unction. A school fortunate enough to have a clinically traine 


e part ofthe staff might well use this person for such lectures, 
Чыт group and extracurricular activities have often 
been stre and it is through these media that much could be done 


to give satisfaction to those children who have been indicated as not 
seriously maladjusted. The effectiveness of these group activities will 
depend upon the skill of well-trained group leaders and this skill might 
well be developed through the teacher-training mentioned previously. 
The actual method of approach must have careful consideration before 
it is put into action. 

Further study must be carried out at regular intervals to deter- 
mine the effectiveness of whatever methods are used as preventive 
measures, or as methods to improve the mental health status of the 
poorly adjusted school children. Without this study the schools cannot 
know the scope of the problems of the children at any specific time, пой 

x 
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can the effectiveness of the efforts they are making to help children de- 
velop and maintain a good adjustment be evaluated. 


RELATIONSHIP OF PRIMARY ABILITIES SCORES 
AND OCCUPATIONAL CHOICES 


LOUIS G. SCHMIDT, Eastern Illinois State College, 
Charleston, Illinois 
J. W. M. ROTHNEY, University of Wisconsin 


TO WHAT EXTENT are one's test performances related to the 

_ type of occupation he chooses when he is a sophomore in high school? 

‚ The answer to this question is important from the standpoint of its 
bearing on the theory of mental measurement and its implications 
for vocational and educational guidance. Guidance workers long have 
looked for instruments-that would point quickly to fitness for specific 
occupations but up to the present time their search has not revealed 
any which indicate that a pupil is cut out for a specific career and that 
in no other will he find equal success and satisfaction. Yet the idea 
that it can be done has been fostered by many testing agencies with 
unpleasant consequences for the individual who sets for himself a too 
restricted or too ambitious goal. Currently it seems that an individual 
can find stimulation and satisfaction in more than one specified job. 

If one reads the manuals of most tests very carefully he will usu- 
ally find that test authors have urged caution in the use of test scores 
ог have suggested that they be supplemented by data from other 
Sources, Unfortunately some authors omit such cautions and some 
Users of tests overlook those that are presented. Asa result the im- 
plication is often drawn that certain measured performances are 
essential if the person is to succeed in a given occupation and that 
Choices which go contrary to the measurements are likely to be unwise. 
In the following pages a report of relationships between tested perform- 
ances and occupational choices is presented. М 

The test of Primary Mental Abilities published 
Search Associates, was selected for this invegés 
reputations of its authors and the fact that it provides 
Scores which the test manual indicates are necessary for success in 
Selected Occupations. A high score on the space factor, for example, 
Purports to indicate the desirability of certain educational and оссира- 
tional choices, 


“Space (S) is the ability to think about objects in two or three 
dimensions. Blueprint reading, for example, requires this 
ability. The designer, electrician, machinist, pilot, engineer, 
and carpenter are typical workers who need ability to visual- 
ize objects in space. S is helpful in geometry, mechanical 
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drawing, art, manual training, physics and geography classes, i 


If the above statement holds and the same principles apply in the | 
other factors the tests would indeed be valuable aids to counselors. 
this study we set out to find whether students who chose various occ 
pations when they were high school sophomores actually scored high 
in the factors said to be necessary to perform that occupation. 

Nine hundred students, the entire tenth grade classes of each of ` 
the four Wisconsin high schools used in the Wisconsin Counseling Study 
were selected as subjects of this study. The average chronological 
age of the experimental group was fifteen years and five months on ` 
September 1, 1948. Four hundred and fifty-six were girls and 444 | 
were boys, t 

Career choices of the subjects were obtained at the time each sub: 
ject took the Henmon-Nelson Test in October 1948, again during a thir-| 
ty minute interview with each subject, and finally after each subject 
took the Primary Mental Abilities Test in April 1949. ‘Stability of the 
choices was determined by comparison of the three that were made ! 
during the year. They were considered stable if all three were iden- 
tical or if the one given during the interview was identical with one of 
the other two. All other combinations of choices were labeled ‹‘по 
choice” for purposes of this experiment. Eighty-three per cent of 
the experimental group were found to have stable occupational choices 
according to these criteria. £ 

The ten occupations chosen most frequently by the students were 
secretary, teacher, nurse, artist, machinist, auto mechanic, doctor, 
draftsman, engineer, and bookkeeper. Although farmer was the third 
most popular selection, it was dropped from consideration in this eA 
Study because of the wide variety of jobs and skills represented in th 


n 


‚ Results of the study were obtained from the application of three 
basic techniques. The first procedure was that of comparing Prima 


*Thurstone, LeL., Manual of Instructions for the Primary Mental Abili= 
ties Test (Chicago: Science Research ASsociates, 1947). 
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Mental Abilities subtest scores of subjects who chose one of the ten 
most common occupations, with the scores said to be important for 
success in their occupational choices. The data were next analyzed 
to determine the relationship of the Henmon-Nelson Test of Mental 
Ability scores to the occupational choices of subjects who had achieved 
significantly high or low scores on individual subtests on the. Pri- 
mary Mental Abilities Test. Finally, a study was made of the tena- 
bility of the hypothesis that subjects tended to choose occupations which 
were said to require the test proficiencies they had achieved. 

Study of the significant differences between scores made by sub- 
jects who selected certain occupations, and the scores of those who 
did not, reveals that: 


1. Subjects selecting secretarial work as an occupation showed 
significant superiority in the Verbal and Reasoning subtests, 
but not on the Word-Fluency subtest. Examination of the liter- 
ature in the sources given above suggested that Verbal Reason- 
ing, and Word Fluency were desirable qualifications for this 
occupation. 


2. Subjects selecting teaching as an occupation made significantly 
higher than average scores on the Verbal and Reasoning sub- 
tests. As above, Reasoning, and Word Fluency had been said 
to be important for this occupation. 


3. Subjects selecting nursing as an occupation made significantly 
higher than average scores on only the Reasoning factor, Word 
fluency had also been indicated as desirable on the criteria 
given above. 


4. Subjects selecting art as an occupation did not make si pifi- 
cantly higher than average scores on the Space subt $ 

5. Spatial and Number Ability are described in thi 
аз being important for machinists, but the subj : 
lected machinist as an occupation failed to make scores signi- 
ficantly different from the average of all other subjects on 
either of these subtests. 


6. The same conditions as in (5) above applied to subjects select- 
ing auto mechanic as an occupation. 


"I. Subjects selecting doctor as an occupation failed to make signi- 
ficantly high scores on the Space and Reasoning subtests that 
Were said to measure abilities necessary for doctors. 
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8. Subjects selecting drafting as an occupation showed superiority 
on the Space subtest, but not on the Number and Reasoning 8 
tests. All three had been said to be essential abilities for 
draftsmen. 


9. Spatial and Number abilities were said to be desirable for en= 
gineers, but subjects selectingengineering as an occupation ` 
failed to make significantly higher than average scores on the 
subtests. 


10. Subjects selecting bookkeeping as an occupation made signifi- ` 
cantly high scores on the Number subtest but not on the Reason: 
ing subtest. Both were said to be desirable abilities for books. 
keepers. y 


A summary of the results presented above indicates that in five 
of the ten occupations considered, the subjects made significantly 
er than average scores on subtests purporting to measure àbilities 
portant for success in the occupations. \ 

The coefficient of correlation between the total raw scores on the 
Primary Mental Abilities Test and the Henmon- Nelson Test of Mem E 
tal Ability with a population of 900 was found to be . 58. There is, there 
fore, some evidence that the total scores on the Primary Mental Ab 
ities test provide data similar to those provided by scores on the 
Henmon-Nelson Test of Mental Ability. The coefficient is not high 
enough, however, to make accurate prediction of an individual's рег” 


ly,half of the tests of Primary Mental Abilities which 
purporen em ysbilities required for those occupations. 
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PREDICTING PERFORMANCE IN THE TEACHING 


PROFESSION 
A.B. CARLILE 
Butler University 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


Purpose. Specifically, this investigation was made for the pur- 
pose of answering the question: “What relationship exists between the 
grades of students in student teaching and the scores which they made 
оп selected measures in the following fields: (1)intelligence, (2) teach- 
ingaptitude, (3) scholastic achievement, (4) proficiency in the basic 
Skills and (5) personality traits as they are revealed by personality in- 
ventories and personality schedules ?'* 


Source of Data. Grades in student teaching were copied from the 
Student Record sheets which are on file in the office of the Registrar of 
Butler University, Indianapolis, Indiana. Measurements in the five 
fields named above, were obtained as indicated below: 


1. Intelligence 
Detroit Advanced Intelligence Test 
Henmon-Nelson Tests of Mental Ability for College Stu- 


dents. { 

2. Teaching Aptitude f 

Cox-Orleans Prognosis Test of Tea 

Ohio State University Psychologica pation 

Estimates of the Faculty of Butler Univ 
3. Scholastic Achievement 

Grade Points in College Work 

Columbia Research Bureau American History Test 

Columbia Research Bureau English Test 

Columbia Research Bureau Civics and Government Test 
4. Proficiency inthe Basic Skills 

Iowa Every-Pupil Test in Reading 

Iowa Every-Pupil Test in Work-Study 

Iowa Every-Pupil Test in Language 

Iowa Every-Pupil Test in Arithmetic 
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5. Personality Traits 
Allport A-S Reaction Study 
Bell Adjustment Inventory 
Bernreuter Personality Inventory 


The following numerical values were used in making statistical 
computations: (1) raw scores obtained on tests; (2) faculty estimates, 
(Percentile Ranks) obtained on a rating scale with values from zero to 
one hundred; (3) grade points per hour of credit and (4) the values 
three, two, and one, which were assigned to the grades A, B, and C, 
respectively. The findings are given under the following headings: 


Intelligence. The relationship found between grades in student 
teaching and intelligence test scores is shown in Tables I and П. The 
frequencies in both tables reveals a tendency for the high intelligence 
Scores. Further, the coefficients of correlation are positive. The cor 
relation with the Detroit Intelligence Test is statistically significant 
but low. Its forecasting efficiency is four per cent. The correlation 
with the scores on the Henmon-Nelson Tests of Mental Ability is too 
low to be significant. 


i 


Teaching Aptitude. Three measures, the Ohio State University 
Psychological Examination, the Cox-Orleans Prognosis Test of Teach- 
ing Ability and Faculty Estimates, were used to measure teaching ap“ 
titude. The relationship found between each of these and grades in stu 
dent teaching is shown in Tables III, IV and V. The scatter of the 
Scores on this test indicate a positive relationship. The correlation 
coefficient, however, shows that this relationship is very low. 

The frequencies of the Cox-Orleans Test indicates a low correla“ 
tion. The individuals making the highest scores on this test did not ( 
receive grades of ‘‘A’’ but grades of “B” in student teaching. Similar" 
ly, lowest score was not recorded for a student who received à 
grades C32 шог one who made a grade of “B”. The means of the 
Scores on tlk) fest 7771 decrease as the grades decrease. The mean 
is highest fı е students who made grades of “B”. The coefficient 
of correlation is too low to be significant. 

The scatter of the frequencies of faculty estimates indicates a 
lack of relationship but the means vary in the same direction аз the 
grades. The coefficient of correlation is positive but indicates а rela" 
tionship so low that it is almost without value as a means of forecast- 
ing grades in student teaching, 


Scholastic Achievement. The relationship found between grades * 
in student teaching and the measures of scholastic achievement may bë ; 
noted in Tables VI, VII, ҮШ and IX. There is a fairly high positive 
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TABLE I 


THE STUDENT TEACHINGGRADES OF EIGHTY- 
THREE STUDENTS AND THEIR SCORES ON THE 
DETROIT ADVANCED INTELLIGENCE TEST 


Detroit 
Intelligence 
Test 


230-239 
220-229 
210-219 
200-209 
190-199 
180-189 
170-179 
160-169 
150-159 
140-149 
130-139 
120-129 
110-119 
100-109 
90-99 


PER ovu ю юк н н н 


к ок ont Быт 
о nvnoWPESusaenur 


к ынын ы 
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TABLE II 


THESTUDENT TEACHINGGRADES OF NINETY- 

SEVENSTUDENTS AND THEIR SCORES ON THE 

HENMON-NELSON TESTS OFMENTAL ABILITY 
FOR COLLEGE STUDENTS 


Student Teaching 


Henmon-Nelson 
EM 


E 


m 


Pipu PRPEWN EPH въ 
н 
кюн ко он Oo -3 -3 -3 9 оллло о 


но P P U VAB ON IO EC IO SO ro ro ro 
ыны HP зн w P ^P 


Totals 
M(Hen.-Nel) 
г=,23 4.06 
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TABLE Ш 


THESTUDENT TEACHINGGRADES OF NINETY- 

EIGHTSTUDENTS AND THEIRSCORES ON THE 

O.S. U. PSYCHOLOGICAL EXAMINATION,FORM 
20 


0. S. U. 
Examination 


m [| ҥн тоҥ I Еол о он 


бо OV ON O VA —3 VA, YEW 
НЕЮННЕЮ N 


M (0.5.0.) 
r-.12...06 
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TABLE IV 


THESTUDENT TEACHING GRADES OF SEVENTY- 

NINE STUDENTS AND THEIR SCORES ON THE 

COX-ORLEANS PROGNOSIS TEST OF TEACH- 
ING ABILITY 


Student Teaching 


m 


юн он м но го 
vo E- 9 m vw Ew ie m Ë m io 
№ ON ON ON 0 Ох ONVA OSU Vtu Ww 


VE RPRPRP PRUE NE 


M(Cox-Orleans) 
г=.13 4.07) 


ЁБ 
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TABLE V 


THESTUDENT TEACHINGGRADES OF FORTY- 

SEVEN STUDENTS AND FACULTY ESTIMATES 

OF THEIR PROBABLESUCCESSIN THE TEACH- 
ING PROFESSION 


Student Teaching 


Total 
f 


ныть 
Nro 

P ннъНнь» w 

> к COWON E Ow E HIP 


M(Estimates) 
r=.214 .09 
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TABLE VI 
THESTUDENT TEACHING GRADES OF NINETY - 


SEVEN STUDENTS AND THEIR GRADE POINTS 
PER HOUR OF CREDIT 


Student Teaching 


m 


e 
к Vo мә VA ON Co O Оу Оо O олло V SO VA F ro 


PRP P PO PN конт 


тю № г № E7 IP —0\л оо Uo EF о LIO о 


кҥнҥ охоо поток н 


.90- .99 


Totals 23 55 19 97 
M(Grade Points) |2,13 |1.88 1.50 |1,87 
г=.16 4,05 


m— 
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TABLE VII 


THESTUDENT TEACHINGGRADES OF FORTY- 

TWO STUDENTS AND THEIR SCORES ON THE 

AMERICAN COUNCIL CIVICS AND GOVERN- 
MENT TEST 


Student Teaching Total 
Es 


Civics and 
Government 


170-179 


к PAN ло OE Охх») юн 


m ньою юы MPH 
PW pP мо омол н 
и | x 


Totals 
M(Civ. & Gov.) 
r=11=+.10 
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TABLE VIII 


THESTUDENT TEACHING GRADES OF THIRTY- 

EIGHTSTUDENTS AND THEIR SCORES ON THE 

COLUMBIA RESEARCH BUREAU AMERICAN 
HISTORY TEST 


vene 


к око ro го 
кю юл хл\л ЕЕ шью 
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TABLE IX 


THESTUDENT TEACHING GRADES OF EIGHTY - 
TWO STUDENTS AND THEIR SCORES ON THE 
COLUMBIA RESEARCH BUREAU ENGLISH TEST 


250-259 
240-249 
230-239 
220-229 
210-219 
200-209 
190-199 
180-189 
170-179 
160-169 
150-159 
140-149 
130-139 
120-129 
110-119 
100-109 
90-99 
80-89 


BR 


H 


PRPRPRPERP юкны го 
PR млл OD*0 Р маю 


го го хл ON Е E7 Ut Ел 7 


Totals 
M(Columbia Eng.) |180 
r426 4,06 


| 
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relationship between grades in student teaching and the generalized | 
measure of scholastic achievement represented by grade points. All { 
three criteria, scatter of frequencies, means and the coefficient of cor- 
relation indicate such a relationship, The coefficient of correlation is 
the highest one found in this investigation. It is statistically significant 
and it has a forecasting efficiency of twelve per cent. These data 
would seem to support the policy that requires student teachers to have 
a specified average grade before they may become eligible for student 
teaching. 

The other criteria of scholastic achievement, namely, scores on 
tests in American History, Civics and Government and English, yield } 
correlations that are positive but so low that the tests have very little 
value in the prediction of grades in student teaching. 


Basic Skills, The highest relationships found in this field were 
with reading vocabulary and reading comprehension. These are shown 
in Tables X and XII. Both coefficients of correlation are positive and 
high enough to meet the statistical criterion of significance. In fact, 
they compare favorably with the relationships found with scores on in- 
telligence tests. The forecasting efficiency of the vocabulary test is 
three and that of comprehension is seven per cent. 

The relationship between grades in student teaching and scores | 


| 


on the tests in language, arithmetic and work-study skills, are shown 
in Tables XII, ХШ апа XIV. The relationships are positive but too low 
to be of value in making predictions. j 


Personality Traits. The Allport A-S Reaction Study, Bell Ad- 
justment Inventory, and Bernreuter Personality Inventory were used in 
studying relationships in this field. The results obtained are shown in 
Tables XV-XXIIL None of the correlations are high enough to have | 
predictive value. The highest one is . 17 and it exists between grades 
in stat teaching and scores on the Dominance-Submission section of | ` 
the Be тешен e у Inventory. This finding means, if meaning 
may be given #/relationship so low, that there is a slight tendency for | 
high grades in student teaching to be accompanied by dominance rather 
than submission in face to face situations. 

The coefficients of correlation found in this investigation are sum i! 
marized in Table XXIV. Only the highest four are statistically signif 
icant. Each of the remaining nineteen has a probable error that is 
more than one-fourth its coefficient of correlation. 


Conclusions, Nothwithstanding the limitations of this investiga" | 
tion, its findings support the following conclusions: f 
1. In general there is a low relationship between the grades of | 
students in student teaching and measurements in each of the | 
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TABLE X 


THESTUDENT TEACHINGGRADES OF EIGHTY- 

EIGHT STUDENTS AND THEIRSCORES ON THE 

ТОМА EVERY PUPIL TESTS OF BASIC SKILLS, 
READING VOCABULARY 


ныны 


ppo Ba 


Totals 
M(Iowa Reading) 
r2422-.07 
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Ñ 
TABLE XI 
THESTUDENT TEACHING GRADES OF EIGHTY- 
EIGHT STUDENTS AND THEIRSCORES ON THE 
IOWA EVERY PUPIL TESTS OF BASIC SKILLS, 
READING COMPREHENSION 
total | 
EE | 
80-82 2 2 
77-19 1 4 5 
71-76 1 5 1 7 
71-73 3 3 2 8 
68-70 5 6 11 
T 6 1 1 щ 
62-6 2 5 4 11 
59-61 3 1 2 6 у 
56-58 2 2 2 6 | 
53-55 3 3 
КЕКС 3 2 5 
7-49 Д! i 3 | 
l si A 2 
11-13 Т 1 
38-10 
35-37 1 | 
32-31 
29-31 И 
26-28 


DI 
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TABLE XII 


THE STUDENT TEACHING GRADES OF THIRTY- 

SEVENSTUDENTS AND THEIR SCORES ON THE 

IOWA EVERY PUPII; TESTS OF BASIC SKILLS, 
IN LANGUAGE 


281,-286 
281-283 
278-280 
275-277 
272-274 
269-271 
266-268 


FP мы F2 Q N p= no рә го 


230-232 


Totals 
M(Iowa Lang.) 
rsll411 


655 


656 
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TABLE XIII 


THESTUDENT TEACHING GRADES OF THIRTY- 

EIGHTSTUDENTS AND THEIR SCORES ON THE 

IOWA EVERY PUPIL TESTS OF BASIC SKILLS 
IN ARITHMETIC 


PLUP нын гогон E 
PRNN EUR н IH EPI ITO VO го TO VO VR 


а. ———— а 


T—— ч 
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TABLE XIV 


THE STUDENT TEACHING GRADES OF THIRTY- 

EIGHT STUDENTS AND THEIRSCORES ON THE 

IOWA EVERY PUPIL TESTS OF BASIC SKILLS 
IN WORK-STUDY 


Iowa 
Work-Study 


бок к тә ко кәхд то олло = 


M(Work-Study) 
r ,018 


657 
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TABLE XV 


THE STUDENT TEACHING GRADES OF FORTY- 

FOUR STUDENTS AND THEIR SCORES ON ALL- 

PORT'S A-S REACTION STUDY (ASCENDANCE- 
SUBMISSION) 


TO HD E ES AA VO ы E VO VO 


ыы лл голл оло О 


[E 


Totals 
M(A-S Reaction) 
г .035 


(Vol. 47 


| 
x 
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TABLE XVI 


THESTUDENT TEACHINGGRADES OF FIFTY- 

THREE STUDENTS AND THEIRSCORES ON ‘‘A’’, 

HOME ADJUSTMENT, OF THE BELL ADJUST- 
MENT INVENTORY 


j = 
D E- ui i2 Vo uU mo Vo н 


оные ох 
wwmH|BHHE PHP 
эн Oo fo V VJ н к) ы 


Totals 
M(Home Adjust.) 
г -.026 


65 
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TABLE XVII 


THE STUDENT TEACHINGGRADES OF FIFTY- 

THREE STUDENTS AND THEIR SCORES ОМ ‘‘B’’, 

HEALTH ADJUSTMENT, OF THE BELL AD- 
JUSTMENT INVENTORY 


mmo mHpBHHHH PH 


Pe o Bio P p RH | S IH E 


Totals 
M(Health Adjust.) 
1.4013 
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TABLE XVIII 


THESTUDENT TEACHING GRADES OF FIFTY- 

THREE STUDENTS AND THEIR SCORES ON “С”, 

SOCIAL ADJUSTMENT, OF THE BELL AD- 
JUSTMENT INVENTORY 


Social 
Adjustment 


PAN EM I| юн н N - 


Totals 
ES Adjust) 
PORE 
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TABLE XIX 


THESTUDENT TEACHINGGRADES OF FIFTY- 

THREE STUDENTS AND THEIR SCORES ON ‘‘D”’, 

EMOTIONAL ADJUSTMENT, OF THE BELL AD- 
JUSTMENT INVENTORY 


"р" 
Emotional 
Adjustment 


20 1 
19 1 
18 3 
x 2 
3 
15 1 
T 2 
12 2 
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10 
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7 А 
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3 1 2 
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1 3 li 
ca 1 1 
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TABLE XX 


THE STUDENT TEACHING GRADES OF NINETY- 

TWO STUDENTS AND THEIR SCORES ON BI-N, 

NEUROTIC SYMPTOMS, OF BERNREUTER'S 
PERSONALITY INVENTORY 


1 2 

1 

2 3 

4 m 

= 40- - 21 3 7 12 
2.60=.- 01 6 9 
- 80- - 61 3 2 5 
-100- - 81 m 5 п 
-120- -101 1 4 5 
-10- -121 1 5 9 
-160- -141 4 7 3 
-180- -161 2 7 9 
2 2 4 
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TABLE XXI 


THESTUDENT TEACHING GRADES OF NINETY - 

TWO STUDENTS AND THEIRSCORES ON B2-$, 

SELF-SUFFICIENCY, OF THE BERNREUTER 
PERSONALITY INVENTORY 
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TABLE XXI 


THE STUDENT TEACHING GRADES OF NINETY- 

ONE STUDENTS AND THEIR SCORES ON THE 

BERNREUTER PERSONALITY INVENTORY , 
B4-D, DOMINANCE-SUBMISSION 


Bl-b Student Teaching | Total 
Lominance- f 
Submission. 


ERES. 


нн № NONN wre 
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VERNER FH 
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TABLE XXIII 
THESTUDENT TEACHING GRADES OF NINETY- 
TWOSTUDENTS AND THEIRSCORES ON F2-S, 


SOCIAL ADJUSTMENT OF THE BERNREUTER 
PERSONALITY INVENTORY 


Student Teaching 
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Sociability 
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TABLE XXIV 


THE COEFFICIENTS OF CORRELATION BETWEEN 

GRADES INSTUDENT TEACHING AND TWENTY- 

THREE CRITERIA IN THE FIELDS OF INTELLI- 

GENCE, TEACHING APTITUDES, SCHOLASTIC 

ACHIEVEMENT, PROFICIENCY IN BASIC SKILLS, 
AND PERSONALITY TRAITS 


Criteria T Р. Е. 
Grade Points. o e'e as o e eee li +05 
Reading Comprehension... . . èe „33 206 
Detroit Advanced Intelligence . . .28 .07 
Am, Council English Test. . . . . „26 .06 
Henmon-Nelson Mental Ability. . . .23 +06 
Reading, Vocabulary s e . s e + + 022 ‚07 
Faculty Езїїшаїез........ «0l 209 
Bernreuter, Lominance-Submission .17 .07 
Am. Council Am. History Test... .1h „11 
Cox-Orleans Teaching Prognosis. . .13 .07 
0. S. Ц. Psychological Exam . . . .12 06 
Am. Council Civics and Govt... .11 10 
Iowa Every-Pupil Test. Language . .11 ‚11 


Bell, Emotional Stability . . . . .09 


Bernreuter, Neurotic Tendency ... ещ 


Allport A-S Reaction Study. . . . «Ol 
Bell, Social Adjustment . . . . . 0l 


° 
Р 


Bernreuter, Sociability . . . 
Bell, Home Adjustment . . . . + + -.03 
Iowa Every-Pupil, Work-Study. . . .02 

E x Arithmetic. . . .01 
Bernreuter, Self-Sufficiency. . e +01 


Bell, Health Adjustment . e e . . 01 
А E ы EU es ner e = 
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twenty-three measures employed in this study. A correlation 
of . 46 is the highest one found. | 
2. The forecasting efficiency of each of the measures in predict- ` 
ing grades in student teaching is low, and, if the originalas- 
sumption were correct, almost without value in foretelling 
success or failure in the teaching profession. Grade points in 
college work ranks highest and its efficiency is only twelve 
per cent better than pure guessing. | 


A RESUME OF CURRENT TEACHER PERSONNEL 
RESEARCH 


GLEN FULKERSON 

Teacher Characteristics Study* 
University of California 

Los Angeles, California 


THE COMBINED factors of (a) the great increase in the pupil pop- 
ulation without a comparable increase in the teacher population, and 
(b) the trend in American education toward higher training standards 
and more discriminating selection for every level and type of teaching 
personnel, have stimulated a growing interest in research dealing with 
teacher competencies, characteristics, and effectiveness. This inter- 
est has been noted particularly since the close of World War II. 

By 1940 considerable attention had been accorded the delineation 
of desirable teacher traits and a certain amount of empirical study had 
been undertaken. By then, the carefully planned program of research 
and service of the American Council on Education's National Committee 
оп Teacher Examinations was in full swing. This project, designed to 
assist in one phase of the teacher selection process — that of providing 
comparable estimates of teachers' intelligence, cultural background, 
Awareness of current social problems, professionaleducational infor- 
mation, and mastery of academic subjects — now has been in operation 
fifteen years. Ryans, in various reports, of which the one published 
under the title *'Appraising Teacher Personnel” (18) is typical, has 
summarized the activities of the program and analyzed certain of the 

, Teacher Examination results. 

In 1940, Barr (1) published summaries of 138 investigations that 
had sought, in various ways, to predict “teaching efficiency. ’’ re- 
viewing the literature, he noted three basic approaches that hago een 
employed in the attempted measurement of бед ШШЕ: (127 ће 
measurement of pupil change (only nineteen s Б ied to use 
this as a criterion); (2) the “static measurement-of-teachers’ qualities” 
approach; and (3) the ‘‘dynamic-evaluation of performance’’ approach. 
Reporting again in 1952, Barr called attention to what he felt tobe a 
Shift in emphasis toward the last named approach with marked concen- 
tration of research effort upon the study of teacher-pupil relations and 
teacher personality. He also pointed out the long-neglected serious con- 
cern of researchers with the definition and identification of criteria of 
teaching efficiency. Domas and Tiedeman (8) in their annotated biblio- 


"The Teacher Characteristics Study, is sponsored by the American Council 
Оп Education and is conducted with funds provided by а subvention from 
the Grant Foundation. 
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graphy on teacher competence published in 1950, listed over a thousand 
titles, some 300 of which appeared between 1940 and 1950. 

Research relating to teacher characteristics and teacher compe- 
tencies probably is receiving more attention at the present than ever 
before. And the investigations being conducted appear, properly, to be 
more searching, more carefully designed, and more extensive than 
those undertaken two or three decades ago. Manifestations may be not- 
ed in several large-scale projects such as the Teacher Characteristics 
Study and the (New York) Cooperative Study to Predict Effectiveness in 
Secondary School Training, in programs of faculty and graduate re- 
search at such universities as Illinois, Minnesota, and Wisconsin, and 
in the concern shown by the American Educational Research Associa- 
tion in appointing its Committee on the Criteria of Teacher Effective- 
ness. 

Despite the various early and more recent attempts to analyze 
teaching competency with a view to improving the preparation and se- 
lection of teachers, the results, ingeneral, have been disappointing. 
There still seems to be no wholly satisfactory working plan or system 
that can be used by those who must make judgments about teacher ef- 
fectiveness. This probably is due in part to the lack of researchers 
who are familiar enough with techniques of sampling, control, and sta- 
tistical analysis to design studies that will yield usable results. In- 
creased attention seems to be directed toward this problem, however, 
and techniques are becoming available and being utilized which it seems 
reasonable to expect may result in procedures of improved reliability 
and validity. 

Together with the unavailability of research techniques, in con- 
tributing to the relative lack of Significant conclusions about the identi- 
fication and prediction of teaching competency, there has been the dif- 
ficult; experienced by educators and educational researchers in trying 
to desaribe the essential nature of teaching effectiveness. It is signi- 
ficant Nit the American Educational Research Association saw fit to 
appoint Whe com: viously referred to, to study this problem. 
The first report of the AERA Committee on the Criteria of Teacher 
Effectiveness (16) was published in June, 1952 in the Review of Educa- 
cational Research. It was hoped that this would serve to stimulate and 
guide educational research in this area. 


Ап Effort on the Part of the Teacher Cha isti e 
Abreast of Current Research Técteristice Study to Ke 


One of the most extensive of recent resear B 

ch programs devote 
to the investigation of the criteria and dimensions of ester behavior 
is the Teacher Characteristics Study, The Study is a six-year project 
under the auspices of the American Council on Education, It is sub- 
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sidized by The Grant Foundation. Although the Study began in 1948, the 
work has been conducted generally within a conceptual frame-of-refer- 
ence similar to that suggested by the AERA Committee. The Teacher 
Characteristics Study research has been guided by two principal objec- 
tives, (1) the identification and analysis of patterns of teacher behav- 
lor, and (2) the development of materials useful for the prediction of 
teacher behavior. A number of related studies have been undertaken 
inlight of these goals. Briefly they fall into two groups, (a) those of 

а descriptive nature which have to do with the identification of dimen- 
Sions of teacher behavior, with conditions associated with teacher be- 
havior, and with various comparisons of homogeneous teacher groups, 
and (b) those that are methodological, involving techniques for obtain- 
ing data, techniques for the analysis of data, and the development of 
various kinds of predictor material. Reports have appeared in the de- 
velopment of various kinds of predictor material. Reports have appear- 
ed in the literature from time to time describing both the general pro- 
gress of the Study and the results of some of the completed phases. (20) 
(21) (22) (23) (24) (25) 

It is a direct interest, as wellas an obligation, of any alert and 
forward looking research program to maintain familiarity with related 
research being conducted. Unfortunately, the publication lag in re - 
Search journals makes it difficult to maintain close contact with new 
findings and techniques. Inan effort to keep abreast of investigations 
that are currently in progress (and which may not appear in print for 
Several years due to delayed publication) the Teacher Characteristics 
Study staff undertook, and completed in the early summer of 1953, a 
nation-wide survey of research in progress or research only recently 
completed pertaining to teacher characteristics, teacher competencies, 
and teacher effectiveness. About 600 members of the American Educa- 
tional Research Association were circularized in view of their ppe- 
Sumed interest in the problem and the likelihood that they wo! ve 
knowledge of persons who were conducting research in the ar&f. They 
Were asked to advise the Teacher Characterf: taff UP public 
School personnel, college or university faculty, or graduate students 
Who might be engaged in such investigations. As a result of the inquiry, 

he sames of some ninety individuals were obtained. These persons 
Were subsequently requested to provide information about their re - 
Searchas to: purposes; hypotheses; variables studies; control tech- 
niques; characteristics of population and sample studied; raters of ob- 
Servers employed; nature of and reliability and validity of scales or in- 
struments used; statistical techniques employed in analyzing data; ma- 
Jor findings; and possible implications of the results. 


Summar of Research in Progress Dealing with Teacher Characteris- 
tics and Behavior 
A review of the results of the Teacher Characteristics Study’s 
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inquiry into research in progress, as revealed by the research sum- 
mary sheets returned seems to support the observation that the current 
main emphasis is on aspects of teacher personality and teacher behay- 
ior, although study of other phases of the teacher personnel problem 
also is being pursued. 

The work that is presently underway appears to be spearheaded 
by a limited number of carefully designed investigations, or groups of 
coordinated investigations, that give promise of significant results. But | 
these are in the minority. A larger number of studies reported might 
be classified as limited in scope, with less attention given to control 
factors, defined criteria, and other necessary considerations. 

What seems to be one of the major efforts to contribute to a bet- | 
ter understanding of the overall problem of teaching effectiveness is the 
Cooperative Study to Predict Effectiveness in Secondary School Teach- | 
ing, directed by Paul A. Hedlund for the New York State Education De- 
partment. (11) Stillin progress, this study was undertaken at t he 
request of twenty-four upstate New York Colleges and universities pre- 
paring secondary school teachers in an effort to gain information that 
would aid them in selecting students for teacher training programs. 
Eighteen of the colleges and universities have cooperated actively in 
the study from its beginning in 1948. This study attempts to answer | 
the principal question: What student characteristics, measurable at 
the time of admission to a program of professional education, are re- 
lated to success in that program and to effectiveness in teaching? The 
answer to this question is being sought by: (1) gathering a comprehen- 
sive body of information on all applicants for teacher education in the 
Cooperating colleges; (2) following the progress of the students through | 


college and into employment to note success in the teacher education 
program and effectiveness during the first year of teaching; and (3) 
analyzing the prediction data in relation to academic and teaching suc- 
cess letermine the factors which colleges should consider in select- 


ing thei\\ education, students. 
а) СЫН data include extensive blographical infor- 


mation; information regarding personal and social characteristics of 
the entering student as revealed by standardized inventories, inter- 
views, and ratings by former teachers, present teachers, and speech 
experts; and measures of aptitudes and interests obtained from grade 
transcripts and a battery of psychometric tests and inventories. The 
third-year progress report of the Cooperative Study indicates a num- 
ber of factors which tentatively seem to have predictive value. A Pre- 
diction Index, which will be refined further during the remainder of the 
study, has been developed on the basis of the findings to date. The study 
is confining its research to secondary school teachers. 

At the elementary school level a pilot project is being conducted 
by the Bank Street College of Education in New York under the direc- 
tion of Barbara Biber. (2) The investigation is sponsored by the Sub- 


‘student teachers. These groups are being cŠ the 
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committee on Teacher Selection of the Citizens' Committee on Children 
of New York City in cooperation with the Board of Examiners of the 
Board of Education of New York City. In broad outline the study in- 
volves the development of a set of instruments designed to measure per 
sonality characteristics related to responsibilities of teachers in the 
elementary grades, measurement and follow-up by observation and in- 
terview of those teachers who receive appointments, and analysis of the 
relationships between the two sets of data in an effort to determine 
which approaches to assessment yield effective indices of selection. The 
test battery employed includes a cartoon test, an authoritarian scale, 
an incomplete sentence test, a draw-a-teacher technique, and an auto- 
biographical questionnaire. These tests were administered to som e 
1600 applicants for the New York city schools in February, 1953as part 
of the regular examination procedure. The follow-up sample will be 
approximately 200 teachers who were recently appointed to teaching 


positions, 
Travers, Rabinowitz, Page, Neomvicher, and Ventur (26) re- 


ported in March, 1953, the results of seven different exploratory stud- 
ies in teacher personality conducted for the Division of Teacher Educa- 
tion at The College of the City of New York. Two of these dealt with 
performance on the Rorschach ink blot test as related to student teach- 
ing and the effects of mental set on certain aspects of Rorschach per- 
formance. Three other studies investigated a picture drawing technique 
for studying certain outcomes of teacher education and the use of 
drawings as a screening device. One study reported on the anxieties of 
à group of student teachers, and still another discussed the Q-Tech- 


. nique in analyzing personality and its application to teacher education. 


Another exploratory study conducted for the purpose of better 
Selecting and predicting the effectiveness of student teachers has been 
carried on for the last three years at the University of Illinois erle 
M. Ohlsen and Raymond E. Schultz. (15) Team judgments of E 
visors were used as a criterion for obtaining groups of best a) pere 

s of; 
Alexander's adaptation of the Thematic Values Test, a ociometric Test, 
the Strong Vócational Interest Blank, Eberman's Trait Universe, sen- 
tence completion tests, grade point averages, and supervisors' anal- 
Ysis of strongest and weakest points in student teachers. Five papers 
giving the results have been accepted for publication. 

Paul В. Grim, University of Minnesota, is engaged in the con- 
Struction of appraisal instruments for evaluating growth in teaching 
Competency as revealed through pupils’ ratings and principals’ ratings. 

Two psychometric instruments have been used, the Student Re- 
action Inventory and the Teacher Characteristic List. Data to validate 
the two instruments were gathered from ten high schools located invar- 
ious parts of the U.S. In each school the principal was asked to select 
ten teachers, the five considered “weakest” and the five considered 
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“strongest. " The SRI was administered to the classes of the teachers, 
and the principal rated the teachers on the TCL. The author antici- 
pates, that with further refinement, the scales may contribute as one 
of a battery of instruments used to evaluate teaching. 

The components of ‘‘causality of approach”? (not specifically de- 
fined in the research summary submitted) in elementary school teach- 
ers is the subject of an investigation being carried out by Eugene E. Le- 
vitt of the Child Welfare Station, State University of Iowa. (12) Levitt 
hypothesizes that *«causality of approach" — which is to be described 
in detail in a forthcoming publication — is related to certain personal- 
ity characteristics among which are emotional stability, permissive- 
ness, tolerance of ambiguity, and flexibility. Twenty-seven fifth and 
sixth grade teachers are being rated on ten hours of classroom obser- 
vation by each of three observers on a six-point scale of “causality. " 
It 15 anticipated that a number of formal tests will be used and the cor- 
relation between the test results and the observations will be analyzed 
with the expectation of devising a battery of easily administered scales 
which will successfully discriminate **causality'' in elementary school 
teachers. 

The relationship between the personal characteristics of teachers, 
as measured by the Kuder Preference Record, and teaching success, ав 
measured by superintendents' ratings, was ascertained by Sandford 8. 
Davis is a doctoral study at Iowa State Teachers College. (7) The sam~ 
ple is composed of Iowa elementary teachers who have completed the 
two-year elementary training program at Iowa State Teachers College 
and have completed one year of training. | 

Walter Cook has continued investigations of the Minnesota Teach- | 
ег Attitude Inventory. Normative data, obtained from a ten percent | 
random sample of all the teachers in Minnesota, provide the basic data ` 

for Чу now in progress that seek relationships between teacher 


| 


attit and items appearing in the Minnesota Multiphasic Personal- 
ity Invegtory. „ла bjeh groups from this sample were given the 
MMPI and an >И тр ing made to determine to what extent the 
MMPI can be used in predicting teacher-pupil rapport. (6) Thus far, 
some 250 items on the MMPI have been identified which discriminate 
between the low and high teachers. Two or three new scales using 
these items are being developed. 

The research office of the American Association of Junior Col- 
leges, is currently studying two groups of junior college teachers to 
see if significant differences may be found with respect to certain as” 
pects of preservice preparation, “life styles, " community-life parti- 
cipation, and methods of teaching. (5) С.С. Colvert and М. L. Litton 
are conducting the study. The Sample is made up of instructors nom” 
inated from 255 junior colleges in ће U.S. Each college nominated 4 
**good" teacher. Another teacher was selected at random from the 
faculty of each of the 255 colleges to be a member of the “control” 
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group. Questionnaires and а transcript of college courses Were ob- 
tained from each member of the two groups and the data analyzed. Only 
the first part of the study, that of preservice preparation has been com 
pleted at this time. The evidence thus far does not appear to substan- 
tiate the previously held assumptions arid opinions of administrators, 
teachers, and specialists as to the desirable preservice preparation of 
junior college teachers. 

Norman D. Bowers at the University of Minnesota is concerned 
with the construction of an inventory that will appraise certain aspects 
of job satisfaction of teachers with a view toward helping eliminate the 
exodus from the teaching profession, (3) After the items for this in- 
ventory have been obtained, they will be administered to a group of 
teachers who have been selected on the basis of satisfaction with teach- 
ing and to another group of teachers who have left the profession within 
the past two years because of stated dissatisfaction with the profession. 
Item analysis techniques will be utilized and a scoring key developed. 

The development of a standard interview technique for the selec- 
tion of teachers, using “КодазНаев” as stimuli for inventory response 
is being studied at Boston University by Charles O. Richter. (17) Some 
200 slides showing selected teaching and learning situations are to be 
item-analyzed and validated. Each teacher responds or reacts to the 
picture, indicating, among other things, the degree of his approval or 
disapproval of the practice illustrated. In addition to giving responses 
to the slides, each teacher fills out an appraisal sheet. This s heet 
will have five or six choices, one of which will be'a high-level responsi 
or choice, and the others will be lower level responses. A group of 
known strong teachers and a group of known weak teachers willbe used 
to determine the discriminating value of the slides and to classify the 
responses on the appraisal sheet into high and low levels. 

A recent doctoral dissertation of Arnold Buchheimer (4) амОМо 


State University dealt with behavior dimensions of College of cation 
freshmen, The research proposed to answer three questions Hed 
о as- 


dimensions can be isolated by an analysis г us 
Sess students' potentialities as teachers? (2) What hypotheses for fur- 
ther study will such an analysis yield? (3) To what extent are the di- 
mensions of behavior of students in an introductory survey Course in 
education similar to the behavioral dimensions of successful teachers, 
as such dimensions have been suggested by other studies? In attempt- 
ing to answer the first question, a factor analysis was carried out re- 
sulting in the abstraction of eight factors defined as: general scholas- 
tic potential and general ability; general adjustment; social awareness 
and social participation; verbal facility; mathematics and reasoning 
ability: “studies concerns''; social inadequacy; and ‘‘no problems.” 
The relationships of behavioral dimensions of students to those of suc- 
cessful teachers are clouded by the complexity of the criteria of suc- 
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cessful teaching, and аррагепыу depend on which criteria are utilized, 

An investigation of the variability in observed classroom behay- 
iors of junior high school teachers and classes has just been concluded 
by Edwin Wandt and Leonard M. Ostreicher (21) at the College of the 
City of New York. Repeated classroom observations of teachers and 
classes were made for the purpose of determining: (1) the consistency 
of classroom behaviors of teachers and classes over à period of time; 
(2) the relationship of the teachers behaviors to the characteristics of 
the particular class observed; and (3) the representativeness of initial 
НОВ of the average of observations made over a longer period 
of time, 

The instrument employed consisted of fourteen rating scales de- 
Signed to assess the social-emotional climate of the classroom based 
on the behaviors of the teachers and the class. Analysis of the data 
suggested that: (1) social-emotional climate in the classrooms of ob- 
Served teachers may vary widely from occasion to Occasion; (2)in 
Some cases, at least, the climate may vary systematically with the 
type of class observed; and (3) initial observations may be very unre- 
liable indices of the “typical'' climate, even when the type of class 1s 
held constant, 

Wilbur Williams (28) of Michigan State Normal College has under- 
Way a four-year study dealing with the evaluation and prediction of stu- 
dent teaching effectiveness and on-the-job teaching success. His intent 
is to discover traits and characteristics which will be useful in identify- 
ing those students who are apt to become outstandingly good and poor 
teachers. To accomplish this, Williams has taken a random sample 
of 100 elementary and 100 Secondary teacher trainees. А battery of 
standardized tests was given these two groups. In addition, employing 
officials were asked to predict on the basis of interviews with the stu- 


8 ing teachers also were asked to rate the student teachers for 
on-the Bb teaching. Observers will be trained to follow up these sub- 
jects, have one year of teaching to discover differences 


in teaching effectiveness. 
Miscellaneous Peripheral Investigations 


AU: Sensu f Рона mS. m progress that are not directly and 
rne e problem of teach: but are tan- 
gentially related to the problem. у, but a 
As one phase of the Kellogg Project (а regional study encompass” 
ing several states) O. В. Graff, at the University of Tennessee is in 


x 


| 


x 


| 
] 
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> 
acteristics which probably would be common to both good teaching and 
good school administration. A rating instrument also was developed, 
permitting the assessment of these characteristics on a five-point scale 
which it was hoped would serve as a useful device in evaluating the data 
gathered about students in the educational administration program. It 
is anticipated that data from on-campus observations and on-the-job ob- 
servations would be analyzed. Leaderless group discussions, free - 
response autobiographies, personal data forms, personal interviews, 
and problem report forms were other methods used in obtaining infor- 
mation about the characteristics of the students making up the popula- 
tion. 

In cooperation with the Psychology department at the Univerisity 
of Tennessee, Graff also obtained data on prospective administrators 
resulting from administration of the Minnesota Teacher Attitude Inven- 
tory, the Allport-Vernon Study of Values, the Cooperative English 
Test, an opinion scale, an attitude questionnaire, the Kuder Prefer- 
ence Record (vocational), the Watson-Glaser Critical Thinking Apprais- 
al Test, the Miller Analogies test, and the Rorschach test. The two 
Sets of data will be appraised separately in relation to the criteria re- 
presented in the rating scale. Future plans of the project call for ex- 
tensive and intensive follow-up field visits with the participants after 
they assume active administrative responsibilities to attempt to deter- 
mine the validity of predictions made in the earlier study. 

Chester McNerny of Pennsylvania State College (14) is attempt- 
ing to determine which administrator and teacher characteristics seem 
to impede teacher growth and hinder the improvement of the education- 
al process. И is expected that suggestions for improvement will grow 
out of the study. 

In an effort to develop a better basis for establishing state and 
local certification standards and a better basis for developing cher 
education programs, the Office of Education, Washington, D. Gf is 
currently engaged in a study of competencies d by tea в of ex- 
серііопа1 children. (13) The study, which’ by RÜfnaine P. 
Mackie, has two aspects: (1)an analysis of status data; and (2) a sur- 
vey of the opinion of experts. Committees of the latter have been set 
up for thirteen programs of education for exceptional children, In- 
quiry forms have been developed for each. The data are now being 
Collated, and a final report is expected in 1954. 

The Advisory Educational Group of the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance School Health Bureau proposed a study in 1951 of the methods as 
used to determine the physical fitness, emotional stability, and men- 
tal health of students selected for admission to the teacher-education 
Program of schools in the United States and Canada. (29) А commit- 
tee appointed to conduct the study consisted of W. Carson Ryans, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, J. Paul Leonard, San Francisco State Col- 
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lege, and Robert Н. Roberts, London, Ontario, Canada. Question- 
naires sent to 1,235 teacher education institutions resulted in a fifty- 
one percent response in the U.S. and a seventy percent response in 
Canada. The study is concerned with six aspects of fitness for teach- 
ing: academic interest and accomplishment; wholesome personality; 
mentalattitudes; physicalfitness; capacity for growth; and interest 
inall-round activities. A brief summary report is now available. 


Conclusion 


Research dealing with teacher characteristics, competencies, 
and effectiveness over the last several years has suggested that teach- 
ing ability is probably a complex of abilities rather than а unitary trait 
or behavior pattern. A more fruitful approach has seemed to be the 
hypothesizing of teaching ability in multidimensional terms that take 
into account the possibility of different patterns of effective teacher be- 
haviors for different kinds of teachers, different kinds of pupils, and 
different kinds of educational situations. Most investigators seem to 
feel that the various aspects of teaching ability should be studied inde- 
pendently before attempting to Study such abilities in the composite. | 
Such an orientation is evinced by some of the Studies briefly summar- 
ized here. Severalof them concern themselves with the development 
of psychometric instruments that will predict aspects of teacher effec- 
tiveness related to teacher personality. 

The varied attempts of the research in progress will doubtless, 
when completed, contribute fragments of information that will help lead 
to а more complete understanding of teacher effectiveness, but it seems 
apparent that research which will provide more than a partial and ten- | 
tative answer regarding effective teaching is still to be undertaken. | 
E brief information provided tor the foregoing account, it 

n 
eri 


appearà that researchers are still plagued by the problems of control- 
WARE Г im the difficulty of establishing adequate valid- 
It is also noticeable that many of the studies are concerned with 
local problems somewhat limited in scope which may or may not have 
value for more general application, Since the determination of teacher 
characteristics, competencies, and effectiveness poses one of the most 
crucial problems facing educational researchers today, it is imperative 


hat means and methods be found to conduct more extensive, compre- 
jensive, and basic research. 


^: 


| 
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| EFFECTIVE COLLEGE TEACHING: A PRELIMINARY 
CAUSAL ANALYSIS 


ROBERT M. FRUMKIN 
Ohio State University 
WILLIAM H. HOWELL 
South Carolina State College 


Introduction 


THE IDEA for this study was stimulated by the current national 
interest in intellectual dishonesty on the part of the students in our 
| American colleges. One of the writers believed that too little has been 
made of the intellectual lethargy characteristic of some professors in 
our colleges. This then led to an interest in what effective teaching in 
college is and what may be the causes which lead a full professor to be 
effective or ineffective in his teaching. 


Formulation of the Problem 


1) Long range problem: to find the precise conjuncture and or- 
ganization of factors to which the difference, i.e., the difference be- 
tween an effective and ineffective teacher, belongs. 

2) Immediate problem: to begin a series of research studies 
which will make the solution to the former problem more accessible. 
This study represents a first attempt toward the accomplishment of 


this goal. 

Major Hypotheses AA 

1. That aside from scholarship, it is personality factors which 
E the difference between the effective and ineffective college pro~ 

| essor. 

II. Causal Hypothesis: itisa conjuncture and organization of 

Scholarship, personality, and other factors which make the difference 

between an effective and ineffective teacher. 


1.This hypothesis has been suggested by Н. Gordon Hullfish, Professor о: 
Education, Ohio State University. 
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Methodology 


1, Selection of Professors. Five graduate students in the physi- 
cal sciences and five graduate students in the social sciences were ask- 
ed to select five full professors they believed to be effective teachers 
and five full professors they believed to be ineffective as teachers. In 
this way there should have been, theoretically, 50 effective and 50 in- 

, effective professors written on 100 slips of paper. After, however, e- 
liminating duplicates and inconsistencies^ (a professor chosen as ef- 
fective and ineffective both) the field was narrowed down to 83, 48 al- 
leged effective and 35 alleged ineffective. From each of the two зераг- 
ate piles of slips placed in separate boxes one slip was picked by a non- 
participating student. In this way we had selected our effective and in- 
effective full professors for this pilot study. As it turned out, our ef- 
fective professor represented the physical sciences. From now on he 
will be referred to as Professor Y. The ineffective professor repre- 
sented one of the social Sciences. From now оп he will be referred to 
as Professor X. 

2. Ratings of Graduate Students as to the Effectiveness of the 
Teaching of Professor Y and Professor X: Graduate students inseveral 

| classes in the respective departments of Professor Y and Professor X 
were asked to rate the professors in question on the basis of the Miss~ 
ouri Criteria of Effective College Teaching. The students were asked 
not to rate the professor unless they had had at least 4 quarter hours 
of work under him,3 quarter hours of which consisted of a lecture 
course. Inthis manner, and with the cooperation of our colleagues, We 
wer Rs “Ше to get 27 ratings for Professor Y and 34 ratings for Profes- 
Sor X. 

3. Total Mean Score Rating of Effective Teaching for each Pro- 
fessor; The Missouri Criteria of Effective College Teaching consists 


2.Studelis in our classes suggested that it would be interesting to in- 
vesti, these ies. These inconsistencies suggest that а 
professor h one course very well and another very poorly. Не 


may be better as a lecturer in ad n 
cedo уапсей courses than as one in оре 


3.The titles, "Professor Y" ang "Professor X" 

X", have been used in order 
not to reveal the identity of the two professors. For this reason the 
data given in the Social histories of these two men were presented in 
a disguised but meaningful manner. 


the Criteria of Effective Colle hing appearing 
à ge Teac e, in Figure 1 are 
me ЕЯ e is = of the Committee on the ое Instruc- 
n о: ollege of Arts and Science of t i Missouri, 
На tyr беа Eia DRM ence of the University of psu 


P.This entire pilot study was carried on at Ohio state University 
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of 25 items (See Figure l, The Rating Sheet for Effective Teaching), 
each of which is answered on an 8 point scale. By adding the ratings of 
each graduate student on each item for each professor it was possible 
to get a mean score rating of effectiveness on each item for each pro- 
fessor, and also a total mean score rating of teaching effectiveness by 
adding the mean score ratings on each of the 25 criteria and dividing by 
25. 

4. Discrepancy Scores as an Index of Significant Differences Be- 
tween Professors Y and X in Teaching Effectiveness Criteria: The 
writers felt that a discrepancy score on each item would be a more val- 
uable tool for finding out which criteria were most important in differ- 
entiating the effective from the ineffective professor. For this reason 
the mean score rating on each item (or criterion) for the effective pro- 
fessor was subtracted from the mean score rating on each criterion for 
the ineffective professor. 


Social History of the Alleged Effective Professor үб 


a. Age. He is in the middle fifties. 

b. Birthplace. He was born and raised in the eastern part of the 
U.S. ina large urban community. A 

c. Grandparents. They were professors and schoolteachers. 

d. Parents. His father was a professor; his mother was a school- 
teacher. 

e. Siblings. Is one of several children; one sibling is in business, 
the other is a school teacher. 

f. Education. He received his Ph.D. in a large eastern U.S. Uni- 
versity. 

£. Work History. Has held government research positions, and 
is now the member of a very important U.N. Commissjon. 

h. Scholarship. His contributions to the field in which 
are so important that they are required ding of 
ate students in that field. In the E tr he 
given many of the lectures in the distinguished lecture tours 
made in his field. 

i. Reasons for going into teaching. 
sór set a most favorable example 
young people he can help them to become 
good citizens. 


His father who was a profes- 
. He feels that in teaching 
good thinkers and 


"You, Sir, have 


been chosen among many to be the object of а research project which has 


ise 
aS its purpose the study of the social factors relevant in а man's г 
to the rank of full professor. We would appreciate your cooperation in 
this project." Fortunately the two professors in question were Very co- 
operative, 


The writers also obtained further information about these men from Who's 
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Directions: Please rate the professor in question on each of the follow- 
ing 25 qualities by circling the appropriate number at the right of that 
quality. 8 is the highest possible rating and 0 the lowest. 


l. Preparation for class (meetings 
planned with care, sometimes planned,etc,) 8-7-6-5-4-3-2-1-0 


2. Teacher's interest in subject. 8-7-6-5-4-3-2-1-0 
3. Reaction of students (students are alert 

and , Slightly, not at all.) 8-7-6-5-4-3-2-1-0 
4. Classroom (attends to the com- 


management 
fort of students as to light, temperature, etc.) 8-7-6-5-4-3-2-1-0 
5. Scholarship (knowledge of subject seems 
broad and accurate, knowledge deficient, 


š ДУ " Meet is 8-7-6-5-4-3-2-1-0 
b express tery of 
елу a meaning always clear, etc.) 8-7-6-5-4-3-2-1-0 
7. Voice (well adapted to classroom diction, 


ete, ) 8-7-6-5-4-3-2-1-0 
8, Spirit of growth (presentation fresh and 
8-7-6-5-4-3-2-1«0 


9. а а (given clearly and carefully 
'  8-7-6-5-4-3-2-1-0 


etc. 
10. Class discussion (discussions valuable, etc, 8-7-6-5-4-3-2-1-0 
n. е. between teacher and class (strong ) 


of mutual .)  8-1-6-5-4-3-2- 1-0 
н! ees к.) 8-1-6-5-4-3-2 
Sense of humor, еіс.) 8-7-6-5-4-3-2-1-0 
13, MO wes (sure of himself, poised, 
8-7-6-5-4-3-2-1-0 
14. And mental flexibility (welcomes 
$ и ДЕ with respect, et. ) 8-7-6-5-4-3-2-1-0 
taste, etc.) : 8-7-6-5-4-3-2-1-0 


16, uum mannerisms (freedom from them, 


+) 

17. Conduct of class (conducted in compete 
ог ус. 
ь e we -7-6-5-4-3-2- 

19. Approachability (teacher welcomes confer- VR 
pore tert yw to be understanding and 4 
deu 0 РРР 3-2-1 
20. Adjustment to level of class (instruction E 
followed by most of class; not always,ete,) ^ 8-7-6-5-4-3-2-1-0 


8-7-6-5-4-3-2-1-0 


dity of Examinations (exams corres- 
d closely to course materials; not al- 


в out strong points and weak points 
exams, makes clear the basis of grad- 
, helping students to succeed better 
reafter, etc.) 

Major objectives of course (objectives of 
"the course are clearly explained and made 
obvious throughout course, etc.) 

General Rating of teacher (if all the teach- 
ers with whom I have taken at least 4 


‘sidered, were divided into eight groups, 
| should place this one as indicated above.) 


is space is reserved for any addition omm 
oncerning the professor in question: 


т 


Please do not place your name ог any other 


мешм fare 
questionnaire. Thank you for your сеа. * 


8-7-6-5-4-3-2-1-0 


8-7-6-5-4-3-2-1-0 


8-1-6-5-4-3-2-1-0 


8-1-6-5-4-3-2-1-0 


8-1-0-5-4-3-2-1-0 


n of these comments will appear in а fortheoming paper, 
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j. Methods of teaching effectively. Professor Y believes that in 
order for one to be an effective teacher one must know his sub- 
ject thoroughly. One must love the subject he teaches and 
transmit this love to his students, An effective teacher must 
get his students to think; especially to think critically and 
clearly. An effective teacher must keep up with the times. 
One must try different ways of communicating effectively with 
one's students, 


History of the Alleged Ineffective Prof 


а. Age. Professor X is in his late fifties. 
b. Birthplace. He was born ina midwestern city, He spent 
most of his life in this city. 
€. Grandparents. His grandparents were engaged in business. 
d. Parents. His parents were also engaged in business. 
e, Siblings. He is one of several children. All of his siblings 


а few years in Europe after receiving his Ph. D. from а uni~ 
versity оп the east coast, Although his major field of сопсеп- 
tration was in the social sciences he devoted a great deal of 
time to the study of literature. 

R. Work History. He has taught in several universities. He has 
Also engaged in government research work. 

В, Scholarship. he has published much of his work his 
contributions to his field have not been of the same importance 
rri work of Professor Y has so clearly demonstrated in 
Reason for going into teaching. He said he went into teaching 

he wanted to be successful in a field that was not com- 
tive, that in teaching one’s success is not deter- 
ті! person's loss or failure. He seems to hate 
anything to do with business. 
j. Methods of teaching effectively, He suggests that an effective 


уто, Мер of Science etc. From the libraries of Ohio State University 


professors were obtained. The titles of 


consideration in the writers! interpretation of the data. 
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.8. 
of. 
65 
30 
16 
90 
25 
90 
95 
15 
90 
55 
30 
10 
10 
95 
‚36 
80 
90 
16 
‚90 
65 
15 
. 60 
80 


š 


R. refers to mean score 
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and contemporary problems and form judgments about them. 


Professor Y had an average mean score rating of 7.19. Profes- 
sor X hadan average mean score rating of 4. 09. The difference be- 
tween the two means was 3.10. While an examination of this table 
would show some apparent differences it is felt that a more discerning 
picture may be derived from a table showing the rank of the criteria 
according to the discrepancy scores. Hence, Table II follows. 

If our first hypothesis is valid, that is, that aside from scholar- 
Ship, personality factors make the difference between an effective and 
an ineffective professor, Table П should reveal a greater discrepancy 
Score between the Mean Y and Mean X for the criteria tends to indicate 
that the ten greatest discriminating items do not seem to be related to 
personality but the ten which show the least discrepancy seem to be 
more directly related to personality, Thus, from this examination of 
our data, our first hypothesis is not substantiated. 

The second hypothesis, that is, that it is a conjunctureand or- 
nization of both scholarshi, rsonality, and other factors which 
make the difference between an effective and an ineffective professor 
сап now be examined. While this hypothesis has been partially invali- 
dated by the above remarks certain observations should be made before 

proceeding further. The verification of a hypothesis of causation is 
conducted on two levels, We apply statistical analysis to see how one 


phenomenon is associated with another, and we week to discover wheth- | 


er the association of phenomena is meaningful. Since our statistics do 
not seem to aid in our interpretation, which may be due to limitations 
which will be mentioned later in this paper, we seek for an explanation 
Írom our experience as members of similar cultural complexes. We 
take the task of projecting ourselves by sympathetic reconstruction into 
the situation as it is assessed by others. Experience and knowledge 
neg with backgrounds into which we seek to fit the specific phe- 
m. Ë 

the па свЯвзњоте observations it is believed that items 
8 and 21 may «Count for the difference between an effective and inef- 
fective professor. Item 8 refers to the Spirit of growth through pre- 
sentation of fresh and vital materials as against the use of outlines of 
materials that haven't been brought up-to-date. Item 21 means that 
stimulus to thinking is created by the presentation of an abundance of 
novel and thought provoking viewpoints, 

In view of our above observations we would restate our hypothe- 
sis to the effect that “aside from personality, scholarship, classroom 
administration, spirit of growth, and stimulus to thinking dete r mine 
whether a professor is effective or ineffective, "' 
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RANK OF THE CRITERIA ACCORDING TO DISCREPANCY SCORES 


a==—=————hO s.n mc a d 


Rank Discrepancy Score tem Number 
1. 6.60 1 
2. 6.25 22 
3. 5.90 8 
4. 5.00 21 
5. 4.15 17 
6. 4. 65 4 
T. 4.65 9 
8. 4.55 2 
9. 4.50 25 

10. 4.25 3 

11. 3.90 15 

12. 3.15 24 

13. 3.60 10 

14, 3.35 23 

15. 3.00 11 

16. 2.85 6 

17. 2.65 18 

18. 1.85 5 

19. 1.45 14 

20. . 65 £ 

21. .55 

22, .30 An 7 

23. .25 12 

24, .20 16 

25. .15 20 
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Conclusions 


In conclusion it should be pointed out that we don’t know what 
effective" and **ineffective'" means with regard to professors. Neither 
do we know what personality factors are. However, personality factors 
could be operationally defined but would have little significance for the 
purpose at hand unless our definition corresponded with what persons 
mean when they use these concepts. Inany case it would be important 
to consider whether personality is charismatic and something which 
arises from some innate quality or whether the ‘‘natural leader'' type 
is inextricably associated withtechnical competence. We would haz- 
ard an observation that teachers are always in transition from the one 
to the other. Then, too, what people mean by effective and ineffective | 
may well be based on what they want out of teaching. 


Suggestions for Further Research 


1. Do further studies of the criteria of effective teaching in order 
to derive a more precise and conclusive picture of the effectiveteacher. 

2. Determine these criteria on the basis of the most fundamental 
issues involved in teaching, i.e., in terms of the goals of education | 

more broadly), and in terms of the particular subject being taught 
more specifically). 

3. Do intensive and comprehensive (longitudinal) studies of pro~ 
fessors in all fields of knowledge to see whether or not a sub-typology 
is necessary in order to evaluate the teaching of professors in differ- 
ent areas of teaching; whether social background factors of any specif- 
ic organization can be seen to be more closely related to effective teach" 
ing than other life-history patterns; etc. 

А 4. In studying the causal factors associated with effective teach" 
x 


ж. 


ing factors must be looked into. Such factors as whether the 
{еасһе wanted to teach this particular subject, how long he has been 
teachinf'it, ај on of the class, etc. ; these and many other 
factors should be considered, 

5. Perhaps the rating of the effectiveness of the teaching of а 
particular teacher should be restricted to the effectiveness with which 
he teaches one particular course. Seminar courses must be differenti- 
ated from lecture courses, these from laboratory courses. 

6. In using the rating of students as to the effectiveness of teach" 
ers one should consider how well that student is doing in the courses he 
is taking with that professor or has already taken and been graded one. 

7. An approach suggested by current leadership studies may bë 
to pursue the idea that an effective teacher is effective because of сег” 
tain charismatic factors which опе can't measure but somehow ar e 
known to exist. Or, as suggested by these studies, teaching effective" 


> 


4 
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у be due to technical competence. Technical competence up to 
'tain point can be learned. That effective teaching can be learned 
view held by most experts in the search for the reasons for and 

omotion of effective teaching. 


: E ON THE RATING OF TEACHER PERFORM- 


f 
DAVID G. RYANS 

University of California 
Los Angeles, California 


Teachers’ Reactions to Ratings 


TEACHERS DO not like to be judged; they do not look with favor 
upon proposals to assess their classroom performance. This seems to 
hold true for teachers of all grades or courses from elementary school 
to university. Organizations made up of teachers have gone on record 

_ as opposed to performance ratings in any form. The teaching profes- 
- sion probably is not unique. ж Most persons have an antipathy toward 
judgments of their behavior — unless they are assured that the results 


will be flattering. 
Yet assessment or evaluation of performance is a_sine qua non in 


any effective personnel program. Discriminating judgments of perfor- 
mance, and the subsequent assignment of ratings, are necessary wher- 
ever individual differences in performance are known to exist. Both 
the selection of personnel for effective job performance and the correc- 
tion of deficiencies in job behavior of individuals already in service are 
dependent upon rating procedures. 

Why are teachers, or perhaps most persons, 50 opposed to the 
idea of having their behavior judged and assessed? 

There probably are severalreasons. For example: 

(1) There is distrust of those who serve as judges and assign the 
ratings. This is a commonly voiced criticism of behavior rating. The 
person being rated feels he will not be given a square deal. It is//ssum" 
pua the rater is prejudiced and will employ the rating to ге сі his 

5. 

(2) There is awareness of the much publicized liability of 
ratings. Itis known that the ratings of untrained judges will show con- 
Siderable disagreement. The ratings assigned by untrained pers ons 


ratings at different times. (It should be noted, of course, that in spite 
of the presumed unreliability of ratings, teachers regularly follow the 

practice, often with great assurance, of assessing various aspects of 

Pupil behavior and assigning arbitrary ratings or “marks. ”) 

(3) Teachers claim they are *«professional'" persons and there- 
fore should not be subjected to such à prestige-weakening experience 
as performance evaluation. Professional status is presumed to pre~ 
Clude judgment of competency of job behavior. š 2 

(4) Many individuals, and many teachers in particular, are intro: 


€ 
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verted and mildly insecure. Therefore, they often are unduly fearful 
of the results of judgment of their behavior. They are afraid that judg- | 
ments may be of an adverse nature and, therefore, consciously or un- 
consciously, they seek to avoid the potentially ego-damaging influence. 


Critique of Reactions to Ratings | 


There are, then, at least four reasons why teachefs may not like 
to be rated. The last named, sensitivity, obviously does not constitute 
a valid criticism of performance ratings or a valid reason why they 
should not be used. Job performance cannot be improved, indeed it is 
likely to show progressive deterioration, if the issue of quality of be~ 
Pd is avoided and standards of classroom performances are neg* 
lected. 
Similarly, there is no justification for the view that enrollment 
in certain professional courses, leading to professional recognition in 
the form of a license or credential to practice the art of teaching, guar- 
antees а high level of competency and precludes the need {ог judgment 
of quality of performance. Needless to say, the works of physicians, 
lawyers, ministers, and similar professional persons are judged by 
those they serve. I the lawyer does not win cases his practice suffers. | 
The medical doctor who makes mistakes and *«loses'' too many patients 
finds himself without a practice.ThiS is true of many other occupations 
as well as those just mentioned. The baseball player's record is very 
carefully kept and he is hired and fired on the basis of his performance. 
Similarly, the salesman’s behavior is reflected in his sales record on 
the basis of which his success or lack of it is recognized. The build- 
ing contractor or the merchant in normal times gains a reputation for 
a high or low quality product, Judgments are made in all walks of life 
and the practitioner recognizes that his performance must meet ће й 
standards that have been set. . ә | 
uch for the last two reasons for teachers? unfavorable reac* 
| 
: 
| 


tions to “ütings be dismissed without further comment. 
The arguments (1) that judges or raters may be prejudiced and 
(2) that ratings sometimes are unreliable, may or may not be justified. 
ina particular situation. But it is true that these criticisms describe 
conditions which could very well result in a distorted picture and could 
render judgments or ratings of limited usefulness for any important* 
purpose. 


Two Methods of Objectif: Ratings 


Two such procedures will be described briefly. One of these is 
the **Forced-Choice Performance Верогі’’1 which has been used in con” 


L.Richardson, Marion W. "Ап Empirical Study of the Forced-Choice Perfo? 
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nection with efficiency reports in the U.S. Army and also is coming in- 
to considerable use in industry. The other is a “Classroom Observa- 
tion Scale"2 which has been used in research on the characteristics of 
teachers in connection with an American Council on Education project. 

Essentialiy the forced-choice technique consists of presenting a 
pair of equally popular behavior descriptions (statements of phrases), 
one of which is known, on the basis of empirical validation, to discrim~ 
inate between criterion groups, while the other does not. For example, 
two descriptions of teacher performance might be: 

A. Gives “long distance” directions. 

B. Tells pupils each step to take. 

Both of these statements presumably describe an ‘‘autocratic’’ 
teacher and they might well be equally popular so far as frequency of 


testing, however, one of these might discriminate successfully between 

**good?' and “poor” teachers whereas the other did not. The judge, or 

rater, would not know which of the statements discriminated between 

the criterion groups. He would simply select the one that in his opinion 

most accurately described the teacher's behavior as he had observed it. 
In practice, the forced-choice rating item is somewhat more 


were employed, each block consisting of: (а)а positively valid favor~ 


tral, non-valid statement. The statements were arranged in random 


order and the rater was directed to select from each block the one stat 


ment most descriptive of the job performance of the individual the 


statement least descriptive. 
ance Report," (Paper presented at fifty-seventh теб of the Ameri? 


Psychological Association, September, 19h9.) 

Sisson, E. Donald. "Forced-Choice -- The New Army Rating." 
Psychology, 1918, 365-381. | 
Staff, Personnel Research Section, Department of the Army. "The Forcec 
опе Technique and Rating Scales." The American Psychologist, 1976, 
1,267. 


personnel 


2Staff, Teacher Characteristics Study. Classroom Observation Scale. 


(Confidential report form)e 


3.Richardson, Marion М, "An Empirical Study of the Forced-Choice Per- 
formance Reporte" (Paper presented at fifty-seventh meeting of the 
American Psychological Association, September, 19h9.) 
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One of the items appearing in the efficiency report used in rating 
Army officers is shown below: 

A. Boastful 

B. Inspires pride in the organization 

C. Lacks tact 

D. Thoughtful of others 

An item referring to teacher behavior might, for example, be 
found to follow some such form asthe following: 

А. Gracious 

B. Approachable 

C. Fault-finding | 

D. Cross 

Neutral statements have been omitted in the above illustrations, 
The directions are simply to choose the description that is most appli- 
cable and the one that is least applicable to a particular individual, 

The Classroom Observation Scale used by the Teacher Charac* 
teristics Study is basically an extension and refinement of instruments 
of this r^y that have been used previously. It has several unique fea~ 
tures: (1) it provides for judgment of teacher behavior as based (a) on 
the immediate observation of the teacher's performance in the class- 
room and (b) on inferences regarding teacher behavior derived from ри“ | 
pil behavior; (2) it assumes that many teacher traits or qualities con- 
stitute dimensions of behavior, the opposite poles of which may be de- 
scribed with precise and meaningful terms referring to specific behav- 
lors of the teacher; (3) it demands that the judge avoid the ‘‘central 

error” by the rating in the direction of one or the 
other of the poles; (4) it makes use of a detailed *«Glossary'' which 
provides supplementary descriptions of the teacher behaviors under 
consideration, and, of course, demands thorough acquaintance with the 
instrument, | 
es 1 and 2 show excerpts of the Classroom Observation 


Scale accom, Glossary, 

отт Scale is one of the basic instruments 
used in the T. т Characteristics Study. It was developed after an 
extensive and intensive critical review of all available investigations 
and discussions of teaching effectiveness, with particular attention to 
those reports which (1) sought to define the essential characteristics 
of teaching, (2) presented behaviors believed to be desirable in teach" 
ers and contributive to good teaching, (3) attempted to analyze basic 
personality structures emerging from human behavior. 

Even more important in the development of the scale was a ‘‘cri~ 
tical incidents” study of teacher behaviors, leading to an extensive list 
of specific acts, or behaviors, believed by students, principals, super" 
vine: and training teachers to be indicative of effective or ineffective 
eaching. 
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SCALE A: CLASSROOM OBSERVATION 
Teacher Characteristics St 


Teacher. (Coded) School (Coded) 
Date Grade Tim 
Observer Subject 
PUPIL BEHAVIOR* 
1. Disinterested 12340 Alert 
2. Obstructive 12340 Constructive 
3. Restrained 12340 Participating 
TEACHER BEHAVIOR* - 
1, Partial 12340 Fair 
2, Autocratic 12340 Democratic 
3. Aloof 12340 Responsive 


Key: 1,4 Markedly present 
2,3 Present 
0 Мо opportunity for observation 


*See accompanying Glossary for definition 


Figure 1. Representative Portions of Classroom —": 
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GLOSSARY 
To be used with Classroom Observation Study A 


Teacher Characteristics Study 
Pupil Behavior 


Restrained - Participating ‚ 
1. Restrained: b. Participating: 
- afraid to try 7 willing to try 
- halting - undisturbed by mistake 
- unsure - volunteering 
- crying - entering freely into acm 
- uncertain s 
- timid і pe 
- hesitant 3 
š 
[ 


Teacher Behavior 


Autocratic—Democratic А 
1. Autocratic: b. Democratic: 
= giving ‘‘long distance?’ - entering into pupil actin 
directions ties without domination 
- “laying down the law’’ - exchanging ideas 
= telling pupils each step - encouraging pupil deci 
to take - putting pupils “оп tha l | 
- always the director rather own” g 
than a participant - encouraging pupil - 
" 
оо Responsive E 
. А1о%; b. Responsive: j 
- colt, pedi - warm 
7 apart - commending effort 
- removed - encouraging 
- condescending - gregarious 
- reserved = tactful 


gure 2. Excerpts from Glossary of Classroom Observation Scale. ` 
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The Classroom Observation Scale underwent a number of revi- 
sions before the fina1 form was adopted. Selection of the qualities fc 
inclusion in the Scale was made after exhaustive review, as already 
noted, and in light of certain arbitrary criteria agreed upon by the 
project staff. 

The use of the Classroom Observation Scale is predicated on 
thorough training of observers who will employ the scale. In such 
training, value judgments must be deemphasized; the observer mus 
learn to record what he sees rather than what he infers, and must th 
in terms of behavior as such instead of “good” or “poor” behavior. 


Evaluation of the Suggested Methods 


That carefully trained observers can reliably judge teacher be- 
havior with the Classroom Observation Scale is indicated by obtained 
correlation coefficients of approximately .80 between the ratings of 
different judges, and correlation coefficients of like magnitude betwe 
the first and second ratings of the same observers. 

In the use of either of the procedures suggested, Forced-Choic 
Ratings or the Classroom Observation Scale, it is, of course, neces 
загу that the judges, or raters, (1) base their judgments on job per- 
formance, i.e., actual teacher behaviors. It is also necessary (2) th 
opportunity for observation be extensive enough to assume а гергеѕе! 
ative sampling of the behavior being rated. 

Naturally, the Classroom Observation Scale cannot eliminate tl 
possibility of dishonest rating or error resulting from its unsophistic 
ed use, But when used by impartial judges who have been trained in 
observing teacher behaviors and recording them on the Scale, it has 
been found to reflect teaching performance reliably, thereby giving li 
to the argument that ratings should not be employed because of their 
essentially unreliable nature. 


l.The criteria employed in selecting the qualities to be included in t 
Classroom отаев Scale were: (1) the trait ог quality should b 
capable of identification in terms of observable teacher behavior, o 
Observable pupil behavior, or known concomitants of either teacher o 
Pupil behavior; (2) in general, the traits included should be mutua 
exclusive -- at least insofar as possible; (3) insofar as possible, 
traits included should be equally applicable to teachers in differe 
School situations; (Д) the traits included should be stated in term 
for which the meanings are uniform to a high degree (i.e, there sho 
be common understanding of the definitions of those trait names or t 
employed); (5) the traits or qualities included should be ones that 
is generally agreed all good teachers should possess (or should not 
Sess), or that all poor teachers probably do not possess (or probabl 


Чо possess). 
. 


1 
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In the forced-choice technique, the judge is forced to make rat- 
ings on the basis of observed teacher behavior rather than in light of a ` 
preconceived evaluation, since knowledge of a particular behavior de= _ 
scription is lacking. Unless the scoring key is available to the rater 
(and, of course, it should not be) the possibility of dishonest and pre- 
judiced rating is reduced to a minimum. Obviously, however, training 
in observation cannot be dispensed with by using the forced-choice аря 
proach, Training is always required if assessments are to possess 
reliability and validity. 


Organized Teacher Rating 


On the assumption that teacher ratings are desirable and that 
they may be reliably and validly accomplished, one further suggestion 
is made that applies particularly to the rating of teachers — that, in- 
stead of dependent upon supervisors or principals for judgments of 
teacher behavior, highly selected and trained teams of judges be em- 
ployed in a school system for that sole purpose. Under sucha plan 
each teacher might be visited on several occasions throughout the year 
for the purpose of observation and assessment of teaching performance. 
The pooling of independent ratings of the judges would constitute a teach 
er's rating for a given period of time. } 

It is true, of course, that the responsibility of such judges in a 
school system would be tremendous and that their integrity would пест 
essarily have to be above question. It is also true that the classroom 
observations would be artificial ina sense — that the teacher might 
attempt to put on a good show for the judges. Job performance is based 
upon rather thoroughly established habits, however, and it seems im" 
probable that more than an occasional poor teacher would be а suffi- 
ciently good actor to fool adequately trained and experienced judges., 


Summ: 


(1) Ratings of*teacher performance are not only desirable but necessary 
if the school system fulfills its obligation of providing adequate in” 
struction for its pupils. 

(2) The only plausible objections to ratings of teacher performance are 
(a) that raters may consciously or unconsciously reflect prejudice 
or bias and (b) that behavior rating is subjective and unreliable. 

(3) These “‘plausible’’ objections to teacher ratings will be met if the 
judgment of teacher behavior can be objectified. 

(4) The forced-choice rating technique is a promising device that may 
be useful in education as well as in the military service and in in- 1 
dustry. It appears to satisfactorily objectify the rating process: 
With competent trained observers the Classroom Observation E 


» 
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as used in the Teacher Characteristics Study, also provides reliable 
objective and valid ratings of teacher behavior. The use of such in- 
Struments is recommended. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


L. Joseph Lins, University of Wisconsin; Valworth Plum, University of Minnesota; 
John Schmid, Michigan State College 


Burington, Richard S.; May, Donald C. Handbook of Probability and Sta- 
tistics with Tables (Sandusky, Ohio: Handbook Publishers, Inc., 1953), 
рр. ix+332. 


Statisticians and research workers use a wide variety of mathematical 
tables and computational procedures in their work, The problem of find- 
ing whether and where appropriate tables are available is common towork- 
ers in many fields. The handbook cited above will be of value to workers 
in direct proportion to the extent to which their activities involve the use 
of mathematics beyond simple arithmetic. 1f their activities consist of 
collecting data with the view mainly of presenting them in tabular or graph- 
ical form, they will have infrequent occasion to refer to this source. How- 
ever, if the research worker uses the mathematical theory of probability 
to determine with what confidence conclusions can be drawn and predictions 
can be made from the information in data collected in a specified way and 
analyzed in the appropriate manner, he will find the handbook very useful 
and likely come to regard it as indispensable. 

The book contains two main divisions. Part I, pages 1-246, consists 
of the theoretical part, and working procedures, often with illustrative so~ 
lutions of practical problems, covering much of the basic materials in 
probability and statistics. After а terse introductory chapter on the role 
of modern statistical methods including graphical representation, there is 
a chapter on fundamental definitions of elementary statistics. Then follow 
chapters on frequency distributions in one dimension, elementary probabil- 
ity theory, probability distributions in one dimension and generating and 
characteristic functions. The classical binomial, Poisson, and normal 
distributions have one chapter each. 

Chapter XI is a highly informative presentation of probability distribu- 
tions in two or more dimensions. Both discrete and continuous variable; 
are treated, and probability theory is summarized for two and for th 
chance variables, A number of useful calculations with normal dis 
tions are illustrated by graphical schemes. О: ај 
od for testing normality by the plotting of observational data"Un normal 
probability graph paper. A chapter on regression theory and time series 
includes a discussion of fitting regression lines for the cases involving er- 
rors in ordinates, in abscissae, and in both ordinates and abscissae. 

Chapter XIII is given to modern sampling distributions and their appli- 
cations. Procedures in statistical inference including tests of significance 
and interval estimation are discussed and illustrated in Chapter XIV. There 
is a short but well-presented chapter on the analysis of variance for one 
and two-way classifications. Chapter XVI treats briefly but clearly var- 
ious forms of interpolation theory, factorial polynomials, and finite differ- 
ences, Chapter XVII contains clearly stated applications of statistical 
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theory in sequential analysis and quality control. The final chapter in Part 
I contains a short table of integrals and some fundamental mathematical 
functions and theorems. 

Part П, pages 247-309, is comprised of twenty-three valuable tables. 
These tables are partly statistical and partly mathematical, The former 
include, tables on the classical distributions, such as the binomialandnor- 
mal (several forms of each) and on the modern exact sampling distributions 
i.e., the F, Z, t, and X? distributions. In addition there are tables of the 
incomplete beta function ratio and of the gamma function. It should also 
be pointed out that there are frequently short tables of various distribu- 
tions given in some of the chapters on theory and application. One such 
Short table, particularly useful in the social sciences gives for several 
values of n, the mean range, К, and the standard deviation of R in units of 
(b - a) for a rectangular distribution. The mathematical tables include 
tables of factorials, logarithms of factorials, factorials and their recipro- 
cals, squares, square-roots, and reciprocals, of natural trigonometric 
functions, and of natural and common logarithms of numbers. 

About the only shortcomings the reviewer can suggest for such compre- 
hensive work for the modern research worker are that it might have in- 
cluded addtional statistical functions arising in multivariate analysis, power 
functions of various statistical tests, and certain nonparametric tests, with 
some of the more useful tables of these tests. 

In conclusion, it can be stated that the authors have achieved toa marked 
degree their purpose in compiling a handbook that will serve well the needs 
of students and workers in statistics in many fields of application. 


à Palmer O. Johnson 
University of Minnesota 


Counts, George S., Education and American Civilization (New York: Bur- 
eau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1952), 


рр. ху+491, $3.75. 


€ these concepts or transcend these limits. Counts points out 
pos ув expresses a great concept of civilization. 
central purpose of a democracy is the development of a 
great people, it follows that American education must constantly strive 
to reexamine its values to accurately express the American way of lifeas 
gleaned from America’s past and present Setting. 
xa order to insure a progressive development toward the optimum fu- 
hes we must expend thought and energy in overcoming the lag between 
е movement of events and past loyalties and customs. Today, there is 
an urgent need for a great education. In the past, America thought that 
with education would come enlightenment and freedom, but the reverse 


has often proved the case. Туга і m 
; nny has shackled e des 
potism and attack the very foundation of our сме S 
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We in America have a rich heritage derived from many diverse cul- 
tures, a history of freedom and equality of opportunity, and a rich terres- 
trial setting. We have harnessed the forces of nature to do our bidding 
and have opened new realms of technology, yet we have failed to equip 
our minds for the demands of the new age. 

American civilization is at a crossroads and it is our choice as to which 
values will survive in the new age. The best of our inheritance must be 
synthesized and embodied in our educational system to propagate our 
ideals, Among these American values are the Hebraic-Christian ethic, 
the humanistic spirit, the scientific method, the rule of law, and the dem- 
ocratic faith, The successful embodiment of these values in our frame- 
work is useful insurance to keep our civilization from falling into anabyss. 
This must be an education for a society of equal, free men, and must em~ 
brace the whole world community. 

The author has developed his tenets with great care and consideration, 
and despite his misgivings noted in the preface, he has made thisa work 
of significance in the literature of American education. His exhortations 
have much food for thought in ascertaining present trends, and defining 
goals, They are of significance in present curriculum revisions. 

Counts has demonstrated a keen grasp of the significant influences on 
the American educational scene and has attempted a thoughtful extension 
of these basic doctrines into the future. However, the scene is changing 
so rapidly and the picture is so kaleidoscopic that it is difficult to ascer- 
tain if the progression outlined by the author would necessarily follow in 
the new civilization. 

It can be said, nevertheless, that many of the paradoxes found in other 
works on the same subject have been successfully resolved in this work 
which presents a unified, though varied, account of the movement of forces 
affecting the educational scene. 

The social scientist may perhaps disagree with the points of emphasis 
and the educator may find fault with stress on the mundane, but the ауег- 
age reader’s knowledge may well be strengthened and his thinking stimu- 
lated through the reading of this volume. 

The test is written in a genre that all may grasp. Ideas are carefully 
developed throughout. 


Paul Lampi 


Duluth Public Schools 
Duluth, Minnesota 


Kenworthy, Leonard S. World Horizons for Teachers (New York: Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, 1952), pp. 160, $3.25. 


At a time when self-anointed super-patriots are trying to take the E 
out of UNESCO, it is encouraging to read a book designed to help instill 
world-mindedness in teachers. Kenworthy states the purpose of his book 
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in unequivocal terms: ‘‘The times demand an educational crusade for 
world-community, and the teacher needs to be in the forefront of this 
crusade, ’’ 

The author outlines specific ways in which teachers may cultivate world- 
mindedness. The teacher must be (1) an integrated individual; (2) an ex- 
pert in democratic human relations; (3) rooted in his own country and 
culture; (4) appreciative of other countries and cultures; (5) an informed 
participant in efforts to strengthen the United Nations and to achieve world 
community; (6) conversant with methods and materials for creating world- 
minded children and youth; and (7) buttressed by a faith or a philosophy of 

` life to undergird his mission of developing world-mindedness in himself 
and others. 

No book can say everything. But perhaps the criticism should be made 
that Kenworthy glosses over the maze of difficult problems which face our 
new atomic age іп a period of Soviet-American tension. By passing light- 
ly over the many Herculean difficulties that vex our international leaders, 
the book may tend to develop tender-minded naievete on the part of stu- 
dents. Rather it should develop citizens who are fully aware that present 
world horizons are clouded with numerous perplexing enigmas. This crit- 
icism may result from the fact that Kenworthy approaches the problem of 
io: aN with missionary zeal rather than with scientific objec - 

The book contains a good bibliography both of general works and of spe- 
cific teaching materials. Unfortunately these bring us up to only about 
1949, For example, the bibliography lists F.C.S. Northrop's The Meet~ 
ing of East and West (Macmillan, 1946), but says nothing of Northrop’s 
frac E тацу ссни books, Ideological Differences and World 
Saer Ivers; re: i - 
millan, 1952). ty SS, 1949) and The Taming of the Nations (Mac 

ers 
University of Minnesota, Duluth Branch Henry Ehl 


West, Michael. A General Service List of English Words with Semantic 
Frequencies and a Supplementary Word-List for the Writing of Popular 


сіепсе and Technology. (London: Longmans, Green and Co. , 1953) 


The Qei Service List of English Words is the culmination of а long 
eae to ind a relatively short list of words to be used as a basis for 
Hee hing " learning English as a foreign language. In 1934 the Carnegie 
S AES = ор under the leadership of F. P. Keppel sponsored a conference 
шс ork City to discuss the problem of word-lists. The chairman 
Bn ed was Robert Herndon Fife, for many years Chairman of the Com - 
s сн a sss of the American Council on Education. It 
о conference that the time had come for coordinating the ef- 
Ex ual workers, and a committee consisting of L. W. Faucett, 
. E. Palmer, and Michael West, with E. L. Thorndikeas consultant, was 
appointed to prepare a report. The result was the issuance in 1936 of а 


/ amd 
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tentative General Service List of approximately 2000 words as Part V of the 
Interim Report on Vocabulary Selection. “Education Authorities through- 
out the world....in active contact with the problems of English teaching” 
were ''cordially invited to experiment with it, to criticize it, and to suggest 
any changes or development which would enhance its value.” The 1953 list 
is a revision by West of this early list. 

The General Service List grew out of an attempt to simplify the learning 
of English rather than to develop a simplified form of English for universal 
use. Аз С. B. Jeffrey points out in the Foreword to the revised List, “A 
language is so complex that selection from it is always one of the first and 
most difficult problems of anyone who wishes to teach it systematically.... 
To find the minimum number of words that could operate together in con- 
Structions capable of entering into the greatest variety of contexts has been 
therefore the chief aim of those trying to simplify English for the learner.’’ 

West has made use of the Lorge-Thorndike Semantic Count of English 
Words to suggest the relative importance of various meanings and uses of 
the words listed, When in the editor's judgment the meanings are so dif- 
ferent that they are equivalent to separate words for purposes of teaching, 
that factis indicated. Indicated also are items which should not be taught 
or on which the editor is doubtful. Meanings are given in terms of defin- 
itions orillustrative expressions or both. Differences between American 
and British usage are pointed out. 

The following is the entry for the word immediate: 


IMMEDIATE, 290e ? (1) (without intermediary, direct) My im- 
adj. mediate aim is... Immediate evidence, 


knowledge - not hearsay or reasoning 21% 


? (2) (very near) Immediate companion, 


neighbors. The immediate future 26% 
(3) (Without delay) An immediate reply. 
For immediate use 52% 


Thus the listing shows that immediate is an adjective and that it occurred 
an estimated 290 times in a count of five million words (actually 145 {шө 
in two-and-a-half million words). In 21 per cent of these occurrences, ү 
meant without intermediary, s vobi na h P. 
use of the word may be omitt е т. Tee АЙ 

^ West points Qui the list is based on printed and written material and 
for that reason tends to give less importance than is deserved to some 
itemsofspeech. The point is made also that Írequency of use is only one 
criterion for word selection. For these reasons the judgment of such a 
Scholar as West has special value. 

The General Service List of English Words is an important contribution 
to the teaching of English as a foreign language. It will be useful whether 
British or American English is to be taught. er Ра ушш if 
for students of la: e teaching, for textbook writers, В 
At the high school an College level it will be helpful to students themselves 
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after they have gone beyond the first stages of their learning. The list has 
value also for the teaching of English as a native language. It provides a 
simplified form of the Lorge-Thorndike Semantic Count on a large number 
of useful words. The General Service List should take its place with the 
lists of Thorndike, Horn, and others, as a significant resource in language 
teaching. 


Herschel T. Manuel 
University of Texas 


Traxler, Arthur E.; Jacobs, Robert; Selover, Margaret; Townsend, Agatha. 


Introduction to Testing and the Use of Test Results in Public Schools 


(New York: Harper and Bros., 1953), pp. 113, $2.50. 


This book was designed to provide basic information relative to the use 
of tests in understanding children. The material covers the subject com- 
prehensively, yet in concise manner deals with various pertinent and prac- 
tical problems confronted by school people from the time group evaluation 
begins until final test results are used to assist individual pupils. 

The selection of chapter topics impresses one with the fact that this 
book was prepared by people who understand the major problems teachers 
and administrators meet in using tests. The authors build a solidcase for 
the point of view that tests should augment other information available in 
any school, stressing the need for the school to secure at least five kinds 
of information on all pupils: general aptitudes or abilities, specific apti- 
tudes or abilities, achievement in different fields of study, educationaland 
vocational interests (and here could be added, avocational interests), and 
personal and social adjustment data. Tests may assist in securing such 
information. 

Some attention to the Specific limitations of tests is presented in timely 
and emphatic fashion as a guard against the enthusiasm, perhaps too fre- 
quently found in some school Situations, where test results alone are used 
out of proper perspective in making generalizations about pupils, 
` The philosophy that teachers should have an active part in planning the 


teMing program, in selecting tests, and in administering and using test re- 

Sul Mis a practica gensible point of view. This'discussion gives in 
Suga e mation which teachers need in order to function 

in the a. psychometries. This information, when presented in such 


understandable fashion, meets a great need in public schools as, in the 
past, many teachers have lacked the theoretical and practical understand- 
ings essential to use tests in optimum ways. 
à A particular strength of this volume is the final chapter in which a par- 

Кш case is used to illustrate how the results of many tests, along with 
other data the school accumulates, may assist teachers to help а givenboy 
make good use of his school experience, 

The general format of the book (83x 11 in size) makes it easily read. 

It is well illustrated with graphs and tables in portions which require pic- 
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ture material to clarify the printed page. 
There are lists of suggestions for further related reading following each 
of the ten chapters. An appendix furnishes a list of major test publishers, 
Although the volume will probably find its greatest use as a basic text 
in teacher training where consideration is given to educational measure- 
ment and pupil guidance, it should meet a recognized need of many school 
counselors and administrators for a practical reference. 


Carl H. Waller 
Director, Child Study and Service 
Madison Public Schools 
Madison, Wisconsin 


Brief Commentaries 


Althouse, J.G. Structure and Aims of Canadian Education (Toronto: W. J. 
Gage and Co. , 1949), pp. 77, $1.25. 


This book presents two lectures of Dr. Althouse, Chief Director of Edu- 
cation for Ontario. The first lecture treats the administrative structure of 
Canadian education as an outgrowth of a provincial heritage and responsib- 
ility. The second lecture discusses the dominant philosophy of Canadian 
Secondary education as an institution for selecting and training the bright- 
est brains versus a practical education for all, discipline, and the develop- 
ment of the students' social characteristics. - 7.8. 


Baker, Harry J. An Introduction to Exceptional Children (New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1953), pp. 500, $5.00. 


The first edition to this book was published nearly a decade ago. The 
author feels that the change from a wartime era to a peacetime era has 
sulted ina redirection of emphasis in education. This book is intende 
use in an introductory course for college and uni; і udents ап 
teachers who are attempting to specialize in some ar' 
dren. The following topics are taken up: the physically handicapped; ment- 
al growth and development; neurological and psychogenic diseases; behav- 
ior adjustments; and educational retardation. - J. 5. 


Moustakas, Clark E. Children in Play Therapy (New York: McGraw-Hill, 
1953), рр. vii+218, $3.50. 


and parents a variety 


Д hologists, teachers 
This book furnishes to psychologists, 1 -adjusted and dis- 


of situational experiences in piay-therapy with both well: 


a | 
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turbed children. It attempts to show how specialized play situations may 
be used in a therapeutic manner to help children attain emotional stability 
and maturity. - 7. S. 


Percival, W. P. Should We All Think Alike (Toronto: W. J. Gage Co., 
1951), pp. 112, $1.25. | 


Should We All Think Alike is a continuation of a lecture series, the first x 
of which was “The Structure and Aims of Canadian Education” by J. G. 
Althouse. The primary topic discussed in this book is the differentiating 
characteristics of French-Canadian education in Quebec. Из discussion 
is subsumed under three topics: the problem of multiplicity of thought; ed- 
ucation at the doorstep of youth; and a nation, harmonious and strong. -7.5. 


Robbins, Florence Greenhoe. EducationalSociology (New York: Henry 
Holt and Co., 1953), pp. 529, $4. 75. 


This book presents a comprehensive approach to the topics of the social 
and cultural orientation of the child; the social and cultural aspects of the 
school; and the integration of the child, school, and community. -J.S. 


Spears, Harold. Improving the Supervision of Instruction (New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1953), pp. xii+478, $4. 75. 


As background for his presentation of the improvement of supervision, 
Spears reports at length what has been and what is practice in supervision 
in elementary and secondary schools of the United States. In this he ac~ 
quainted himself with the Departments of Education of the 48 states and 
Surveyed supervisory programs of 150 city and county school systems. 
Especially impressive in this book are the hints on how to improve the 
Supervisor-teacher relationship and on methods for improving the teach- 
› Supervisor, and instruction. - L. J. L. 


‘ork of the Counselor (New York: Appleton-Century- 
+, 1953), рр. x«323, $3.00. 


Having in mind primarily the use of this book for a beginni Be 

ginning cour 

for psychology students and for persons expecting to be doing some guid- 

е іп Eum Берен or colleges, Tyler has used a generalized ap“ d 
counseling rather than pointing i ecialize 

group of counselors. - L. J. L. RY ieee ot to any sp 


Research News and Communications 


Lawrence P. Blum, University of "Wisconsin Extension, Milwaukee; Jacob O. Bach, 
Southern Illinois University; Lester Sands, Santa Barbara College 


Report on Annual Meeting of California Council on Educational Research. 


The annual meeting of the California Council on Educational Research was 
held on November 6 and 7 in Santa Barbara, California. In attendance 
were 140 superintendents, principals, teachers, directors of research, 
and college and university professors. The group is led by a committee of 
nine directors and sponsored jointly by the California Teacher’s Associa~ 
tion and the State Department of Education. 
Considerable research was summarized through а series of panels. The 
four major topics covered were: Education of the Gifted, Improvement of 
Test Instruments, Evaluation of Special Areas of Education and Method- 


3 The group dealing with the topic *«Education of the Gifted, '' brought to 
light the various ways that many communities have found successful in ed- 
ucating those who have superior endowments. Considerable attention is 
being directed to these children in California at the present time. The dire 
need for additional research in this area brought to light 
council directors have submitted a request for approximately one and one 
half million dollars from a well known foundation for funds to underwrite 
some of the needed research in this area. 

The panel dealing with the topic *qmprovement of Test Instruments, '' 
covered two major topics — local and regional test norms and the non-test 


Speaking at the two luncheon meetings Were G. T. Buswell of the Uni- 
University. Dr. Buswell 


emphasized three Ways of improving educational research. ‘‘The desig 


difference between tinkering and exper: 
vestigation and a collection of facts. ЭР » 
His second suggestion for improvement is the use of ;chniques 
and instruments than are often employed. Too many of our studies have 
not gone beyond the statistics of means and medians. ” 
Finally, “our research should be directed in greater volume toward 


crucial problems of education and should reflect current thinking about ed- 


ucation. '* 
«Just as nuclear research has а dominant center of interest in physics 
in education should be aware of what are the 


and chemistry, 50 research 
real problems of each generation. Too many studies are still dealing with 


issues which were real in 1920 but which are no longer of great concern, D 


he said. 

Buswell pointed out he recognizes that a *tcertain specialization and 
narrow definition” is necessary in searching for truth. But **unless those 
doing research keep abreast of the issues in education, their contributions 
will have little value for improving education. ” Admitting this puts a “dou 
ble burden on the researcher, ’’ he said, “I see no escape from it.”’ 


A 
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**Unless research keeps abreast with important issues in education, ’’he 
Said, ‘‘the practices in our schools will be based on opinion rather than be 
guided by the findings of competent studies. ” 

Dr. Cowley emphasized there two kinds of educational research. One 
is dealing with important conceptual problems. ; the other deals with facts. 

Таш convinced the conceptual research is more important, ” the pro- 
fessor declared. “It causes me worry that many of these larger issues 
are not being touched by educational research." At the same times, “Фе 
Conceptual type of research is not in conflict with the deep and important 
tradition of factual research. The two are supplementary. '* 

“The accumulation of facts”? — through factual research — ‘‘is nothing 
unless it is related to an important concept, or theory, or ‘leading idea, '" 
he said. 

Cowley also touched upon what he termed “academic freedom rows" 
which have been frequent in recent years. He pointed out, that there have 
been precisely the same “academic freedom rows” for centuries, and 
“when we stop having them we should be worried." But here, he said, is 
another example of a problem to be tackled with '*idea research” or con- 
ceptual research, 

ents can’t do much about this factually without some leading ideas, ће 
5| M 

The next meeting of the research council is Scheduled to be held in 

northern California, March 1. 1954, Additional information can be secured 


from G. W. Durflinger, Santa Barbara College, Santa Barbara, California, 
who submitted the report. 


tionary ү fires. Presi Bie КЫ p 
Individuals selected in the NS à program would be effective 


versity of Iowa. 


The study was made by E. L. е А 1 on- 
sored by Р.В. Stuit and H. P. Бесма ^ 25 PED. dissertation sp 
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Cooperative Graduate Summer Sessions in Statistics. Beginning in 
1954 North Carolina State College, the University of Florida, Virginia 


Polytechnic Institute, and the Southern Regional Education Board will 
jointly sponsor cooperative Graduate Summer Sessions in Statistics. 

The first session will be conducted by a distinguished faculty at Virgin- 

ia Polytechnic Institute in the summer of 1954. Additonal summer ses- 
sions are tentatively planned for North Carolina State College and the Un- 

| iversity of Florida in the two following years. Subsequent sessions will 
be rotated among these or other institutions throughout the south. 

| The summer sessions are designed to carry out a recommendation of 
the Southern Regional Education Board's Commission on 8tatistics, on 

x which the three institutions initiating the program are represented. They 

r. will be of particular interest to (1) research and professional workers 

| who want intensive instruction in basic statistical concepts and who wish 
to learn modern statistical methodology; (2) teachers of elementary sta- 
tistical courses who want some formal training in modern statistics; (3) 
prospective candidates for graduate degrees in statistics; (4) graduate 
students in other fields who desire supporting work in statistics; and (5) 
professional statisticians who wish to keep informed of advanced special- 
ized theory and methods. 

Inquiries should be addressed to Boyd Harshbarger, Head, Department 

of Statistics, Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg, Virginia. 


Research Abstracts and Bibliographies 


T. A. Lamke, Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, Iowa 


Horkheimer, Магу Е. and John W. Diffor, editors. Educators Guide to 
Cry, Films. (Randolph, Wis.: Educators Progress Service, 1953), 516рр., 
6. 00. 

Lists 2574 titles of free motion picture films. Gives title, descrip- 
tion of contents, size, whether sound or silent, number of reels, date of 
release, running time, names and addresses of distributors and their 
branch offices, and limitations of distribution. Contains title index, sub- 
ject index, and source and availability index. Includes a paper by Dean 
John Guy Fowlkes оп ““Тһе Significance of Films in Curriculum Improve- 
ment. ’’ 


Horkheimer, Mary F. and John W. Diffor, editors. Educators Guide to 
Free Slidefilms. (Randolph, Wis.: Educators Progress Service, 1953), 
185 pp., $4. 00. 

Lists 621 titles of free filmstrips. Gives title, description of con- 
tents, number of frames included, Source, and other pertinent informa- 
tion. Contains title index, source index, subject index. 


Lazar, May, editor. The Retarded Reader in the Junior High School. 
Bureau of Educational Research Publication No. 21. (New York: City 


Board of Education, 1952), 126 pp., n.p. 

Discusses the special reading problem in the junior high school. Sug- 
gests provisions for a special reading program and includes materials 
Which may used in such a program. Contains extensive bibliographies in- 
cluding selected references for teachers, selected book lists helpful to 
teachers of reading and materials for pupils. 


Scusses origins and the meaning for the present of general educa- 
tion. Contains a 150 item bibliography. ? 


Personnel-O-Gram. Vol. 7, No. 4, (L : American College 
Personnel Associati den .: erican Collegi 
Personnel Association, 1953), 82 pp. сэти ку. i 

i ae gre Proceedings of the 1953 annual convention. Contains sum- 
maries of numerous papers dealing with college personnel problems. 


Polley, John W. and others Communi: : 

ү i ity Action for Education. Institute 
of Administrative Research Study No. 9. (New York: Teachers College 
Columbia University, 1953), 102 рр., $1.75. 


| 
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“Reports ways and means which have proved successful in develop- 
ing a sense of community in an area of a great city, in discovering lay 
leaders, and in making a significant beginning at strengthening creative 
interrelationships between great city schools and their immediate publics." 
Deals with the Bronx Park area in New York City. 


Progress Report: Research on the Psychology of Reading. (Philadelphia, 
Penna.: Reading Clinic, Department of Psychology, Temple University, 


1953), 4 pp., n.p. 
Lists studies made in cooperation with the clinic. Contains 40 stud- 
ies which have been completed or are in progress. 


Ricciuti, Henry М. and John W. French. Development of Personality Tests 
for Naval Officer Selection. П. Validation of Experimental Tests at U.S. 
Naval Academy. Technical Report No. 2. (Princeton, N. J.: Educational 
Testing Service, 1952), 39 pp., n.p. 

Describes efforts to develop and validate personality tests useful in 
the selection of navalofficers. Results were not of immediate practical 
value but show promise. 


Roe, Anne. A Psychological Study of Eminent Psychologists and Anthro- 
poligists and a Comparison with Biological and Physical Scientists. Psy- 
chological Monographs No. 352, Vol. 67, No. 2. (Washington, D.C.: 
American Psychological Association, 1953), 55 pp., $1.50. 

The third and last monograph in a series of clinical studies of re- 
search scientists. The series was designed to investigate the existence of 
relationships between life history, intellectual functions or personality char- 
acteristics, and the selection and pursuit of a particular science as a pro- 
fession. 


Shosteck, Robert. Five Thousand Women College Graduates Report. 


(Washington, D. C. : B'nai B'rith Vocational Service Bureau, 1953), 66 pp., 
n. p. 
А study based on a nation-wide sample of women graduates of liber- 
alarts colleges of 1946-49, Discusses pre-college background, reasons 
for college attendance, college curricula selected, vocational plans, an 
post-college activities. 


Statistical Summary of Education, 1949-50, Biennia е 
in the United States, 1948-50, Chapter I. (Washington, D. C. : Government 


Printing Office, 1953), 52 pp., 20g. 

Published AEN this first chapter of the latest biennial survey 
provides an abstract together with brief interpretative comments, of edu- 
cational statistics dealing with number, size, and financial support of pub- 
lic schools, compostion and size of enrollments, and kind and frequency of 


Curricular offerings. 
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Wessel, Rosa and Goldie B. Faith. Professional Education Based in Prac- 
tice. (Philadelphia, Penna.: University of Pennsylvania School of Social 
Work, 1953), 170 pp., n.p. 

Two studies dealing with the place of practice in education for social 
work and the relationship of the professional school to the social agency. 
Contains a 60-item bibliography. 


Wheeler, E.G. and D.F. Showalter. Better Teaching and Better Learning 
in the Social Studies. (Manhattan, Kans.: Kansas State College Press, 


1953), 55 pp., n.p. 
The report of a program of action research at the high school level. 


Wilcox, Мао, . .Educational Travel Courses for Teachers. (Dansville, 
N.Y.: Е.А. Owen Publishing Co., 1953), 40 рр., n.p. 

А comprehensive study of the development and present status of edu- 
cational travel courses in colleges and universities in the United States. 
Contains suggestions for planning and organizing travel courses. 


Baird, Norman B. Educational Finance and Administration for Ontario. 
Bulletin No. 14 (Toronto, Canada: University of Toronto, Ontario College 
of Education, Department of Educational Research, 1952). 33 pp., 50¢ 

А survey of the practices used in the Canadian provinces, and in oth- 
er countries, in the distribution of state aid to education. Contains а se- 
lected bibliography of 18 items. 


Barrington, Thomas M. The Introduction of Selected Educational Prac- 
tices into Teachers Colleges and Their Laboratory Schools. (New York: 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1953). 
112 pp., $2.50. 

A study of the character and rate of diffusion of new educational prac- 
tices among publicly-supported teachers colleges in the United States. The 


findings are not unlike those by Mort and Cocking for the public schools. 
Contains a 70-item bibliography. » 3 


ression through Writing. Curric- 
2. (New York: Board of Education of the 
171 pp., n.p. 
d research followed by a year of work in setting 
ques tried and the results obtained, this bulletin is concern- 
ed largely with teaching children to write in a way that will stimulate per- 


Sonal reactions, develop the power of selt-e: i and eni 
xpression, and encourage crit 
ical thinking. Contains 60 selected references. 
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fundamental and adult education. 


The Eyes Get It. (Plainsfield, М. J., Interstate Press, 1953). 60 pp. , n. p. 

The 1953 yearbook of the New Jersey Secondary School Teachers As- 
sociation deals with some of the most outstanding practices in the field of 
visual education that are now being employed by individual classroom 
teachers throughout the State of New Jersey. Contains a 29-item biblio- 
graphy. 


Gray, William S. Preliminary Survey on Methods of Teaching Readingand 
Writing. Educational Clearing House, UNESCO, Educational Studies and 


Documents, July, 1953, No. V, Parts I and П. (New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1953). 66 and 72 pp., gratis, 

A survey analyzing and describing the various methods used inteach- 
ing both children and adults to read and write their native tongue. Consid- 
ers implications for the improvement of the teaching of reading and writ- 
ing with major emphasis on the adult level. 


Elementary Teachers Guide to Free Curriculum Materials. Tenth Annual 
Edition, 1953. (Randolph, Wisconsin: Educators Progress Service, 1953) 


334 pp., $4.50. 

Lists 1242 items available from manufacturers, chambers of com- 
merce, state and federal agencies, and the like. Provides illustrative 
teaching units making use of the sample materials. Contains indexes by 
title, source, and subject. 


Jersild, Arthur T., and others. Education for Self-Understanding. (New 
York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1953). 54 pp., 85g. 

Report of a high school teachers' conference dealing with the teach- 
ing of psychological principles at the high school level. Contains selected 
references. 


Kinney, Mary R. Bibliographical Style Manuals: A Guide to Their Use in 


Documentation and Research. A.C.R.L. Monographs, No. 8. (Chicago; 
Association of College and Reference Libraries, 1953), 21 pp., 60g. 
A survey of the most pertinent sources of information on bibliog 
ical citation in the humanities, social sciences, E deg 7 
and meaty, this monograph should prove invaluable to the {ехе 
courses in research, to the editors of scholarly publications, and to ref- 


erence librarians. 


Lambertson, Eleanor C. Nursing Team Organization and Functioni 
(New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, 1953). 89 pp., $2.25. 

Presents a method of utilizing nursing personnel in hospitals most 
efficiently. Possibly something similar could be done for classroom 
teachers. Contains a 64-item bibliography. 
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